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ABSTRACT 

» A workshop designed to familiarize teachers and 

administrators with developmentally appropriate issues and practices 
for use in early childhood education is described in this presenter's 
guide. The workshop is process-oriented, meaning that participants 
engage in activities that require them to absorb and share new 
information. Activities include: (1) presentation of introductory 
material, resource information, and a summary? (2) exercises in which 
small groups discuss developmentally appropriate issues and practices 
and complete surveys about developmentally appropriate programs? and 
(3) sessions that provide an overview of developmentally appropriate 
issues and practices and cover the topics of classroom organization 
and the development of a plan of action for improving developmentally 
appropriate programs. The guide presents an overall design and 
purposes for the workshop and a training agenda that lists each 
activity and the time and materials required for the activity. Also 
included are individual instruction sheets that give the procedures 
to be followed during the activity and references to appropriate 
transparencies and handouts. Copies of the 9 transparencies and 24 
handouts used are provided. One of the handouts is an annotated 
bibliography containing 35 items. Ten lists of resource materials are 
appended. (BC) 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE EDUCATION 



Goal: 



The purpose of this workshop is to familiarize teachers and 
administrators with developmentally appropriate issues and 
practices (DAP) for use in early childhood education. Besides 
the knowledge and skills participants will acquire, they may also 
expand their knowledge beyond the scope of this workshop by 
reading the selections provided in the Annotated Bibliography. 



Assumptions: 



The presenter needs working knowledge of early childhood 
education (ECE), including a knowledge of 
developmentally appropriate practices, parent involvement, 
and classroom organization. In addition, it is assumed the 
presenter has basic presenting skills and is able to set the 
flow of the workshop without overly detailed instructions. 



Workshop 
Purposes: 



Workshop Format: 



Audience: 



Number of 
Participants; 



Estimated Length 
of Workshop: 

Equipment/ 
Materials Needed: 



1 . To help participants obtain an understanding 
of developmental appropriateness 

2. To provide participants with sufficient knowledge 
and skills in developmentally appropriate practices 
to enhance their teaching in early childhood 
programs 

3. Provide participants with enough information about 
early childhood education and developmental 
appropriateness to provide feedback to their 
districts about their ECE programs 

This workshop is process oriented. Participants will be 
engaged in several activities that require them iO absorb 
and share new information. 

School district personnel who are involved in planning, 
teaching or administering early childhood programs 

Number of participants may vary; however, the size 

of audience needs to be large enough to provide for group 

activities. 

Schedule 3-4 hours for this workshop, depending on 
audience participation 

Overhead projector and screen, transparencies, 
training handouts, resource materials 



How Materials The presenter's guide contains die overall design and 

Are Organized purposes for the workshop, an at-a-glance training agenda 

that lists each activity and the time and materials required, 
and individual instruction sheets for each activity which 
give die procedures to follow and carry out the activity. 
Procedures give step-by-step instructions and include 
references to appropriate transparencies, participant 
handouts and resource materials, which are numbered in 
sequence as they appear in the procedures. Separate 
packets contain the transparencies, participant handouts 
and resource materials. Resource materials are provided 
for participants to review toward the end of the workshop. 




EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE 

PRACTICES WORKSHOP 



PURPOSES AND AGENDA 



PURPOSES: 



1 . To help participants obtain an understanding of developmental appropriateness 

2. To provide participants with sufficient knowledge and skills in developmentally 
appropriate practices to enhance their teaching in early childhood programs 

3. Pro vide participants with enough information about early childhood education 
ar a developmental appropriateness to provide feedback to their districts about 
their ECE programs 



AGENDA 
Activity 



Purpose 




1. Introductions and 
Agenda Review 

2. ECE Jigsaw 

3. Overview of DAP 

4. Classroom 
Organization 

5. DAP Survey 

6. Resources 

7. Action Plan 

8. Summary and 
Evaluation 



Introduce trainer to participants; focus on purposes of 
session; reach common understanding of agenda and 
purposes of workshop; give opportunity to surface concerns 

Provide information on ECE and DAP; give participants an 
opportunity to "teach" each other 

Explain principles, components and outcomes of 
developmentally appropriate programs 

Explore ways to organize classrooms into 
environments; provide opportunity to design such a 
classroom 

Provide information to evaluate programs 

Provide an opportunity to review available materials for 
further investigation 

Develop a plan to implement changes in classrooms 

Provide closure; allow for final clarifications; 
evaluate training 




At-A-Glance Training Agenda for 4-Hour Workshop 



Time 

20 minutes 



Activity 

1. Introductions 
and Agenda 
Sharing 

Notes: 



Materials 
Name Tags 

HOI: Overall Design and Purposes* 
HO 2: Philosophy and Definition 
HO 3: Sign-Up Sheet for Services 
and Materials 



45 minutes 



2. ECE Jigsaw 
Notes: 



Thumbnail Descriptions of Articles 
HO 4-10: Articles for Jigsaw Activity 
HO 11: Expert Sheet 



15 minutes 
25 minutes 



BREAK 



3. Overview of 
DAP 

Notes: 



Overhead Screen 
Transparencies 1-9 



30 minutes 



4. Classroom 
Organization 

Notes: 



Screen, blank transparencies and 

Sms 
012: Classroom Organization: 
An Overview 

HO 13: Classroom Floor Plan 
HO 14: Suggested Floor Plan 
HO 15: "Designing the Classroom to 
Promote Literacy Development" 
HO 16: Article Abstracts 



*HO=Handout 
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Time 

35 minutes 



Activity 

5. DAP Survey 

Notes: 



Materials 

HO 17: Teacher Survey 



30 minutes 



6. Resources (with 
stretch break) 

Notes: 



HO 18: Sample Curriculum 
HO 19: Annotated Bibliography 
HO 20: Child Development 
HO 21: NAESP Accountability 
Standards for Early Childhood 
Education 

HO 22: Early Childhood Key 
Experiences Checklist 



25 minutes 



7. Action Plan 
Notes: 



HO 17: Teacher Survey 

HO 23: Action Planning Form 



15 minutes 



8. Summary and 
Evaluation 

Notes: 



HO 24: Workshop Evaluation Form 



WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 



Activity 1: 
Time Required: 
Materials: 



Procedures: 




Introductions and Agenda Review 
20 minutes 



Name Tags 
Handout 1: 
Handout 2: 
Handout 3: 



Overall Design and Purposes 
Philosophy and Definition 
Sign Up Sheet for Services and Material* 



Individual trainers may have their own style of introducing 
a workshop. The following is one suggested way. 

1 . Introduce self (and co-trainers) and give 
background for training-how it was developed and , 
why it is being offered at a particular site. 

2. Provide opportunity for participants to introduce 
themselves. 

3. Refer participants to their handout packets; share 
overall purposes and design of the workshop 
(HO 1). 

4. Next, go over philosophy and definition of 
developmental^ appropriate (HO 2). 

5. Ask for clarification questions or concerns. 

6. Tell participants that additional resource materials 
are available in the back of the room (see resource 
materials packet). Remind them that time is 
available on the agenda for them to review 
materials and sign up to request copies (HO 3). An 
Annotated Bibliography is also included in their 
packet (HO 19). 




WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 



Activity 2: 
Time Required: 
Materials: 




Procedures: 



ECE Jigsaw 
45 minutes 

Thumbnail Descriptions of Jigsaw Articles 

Handout 4: NAEYC Position Statement on 
Developmental^ Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood 
Programs Serving Children from Birth Through Age 8 

Handout 5: Increasing Parental Involvement in 
Elementary School: The Nitty-Gritty of One Successful 
Program 

Handout 6: Fostering Communication Between Parents 
and Preschools 

Handout 7: Research on Early Childhood Education 

Handout 8: NAEYC Position Statement on 
Developmental^ Appropriate Practice in Programs for 4- 
andS-Year-Olds 

Handnut 9: Right from the Start-A report on the NASBE 
Task Force on Early Childhood Education 

Handout 10: Prekindergarten: The Possible Dreams 

Handout 11: Expert Sheet 

1 . Explain to participants that they will become an 
"expert" on an article discussing early childhood 
education and DAP. They will be divided into 
groups and assigned an article to read. Each group 
member will have 15 minutes to read the article. 
(Note: you may choose to use all or any of the 
articles listed. You will need to make appropriate 
numbers of copies before session and may wish to 
make each article on a different color of paper.) 

2. Divide participants into small groups, according to 
how many articles (HOs 4-10) are being used. 
Assign each group an article to read. 
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Once articles are assigned, tell participants they will 
have 15 minutes to read their articles and five 
minutes to discuss them in their small groups. 
Provide HO 11 as a means for recording the main 
points of the articles. 

When all groups have recorded the main points of 
their articles, have them count off in their small 
groups and reform so thtt >w groups consist of one 
participant from each prev us small group (all the 
ones form a group; all the i vof, etc.) Allow IS 
minutes for participants to teach each other about 
the articles they have read. If there are five small 
grr ups, each group member has approximately 3 
minutes to explain the main points of his or her 
article. 

Allow approximately 10 minutes for the entire 
group to discuss any questions they have about the 
information presented in the articles. 
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Thumbnail Descriptions of Jigsaw Articles 




Handout 4 

NAEYC Position Statement on Developmemally Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood 
Programs Serving Children from Birth through Age 8. 

The document defines Developmemally Appropriate Practice" (DAP) according to 
NAEYC position and provides guidelines forjudging whether program, curriculum and 
learning activities and materials are DAP. 



HandomS 

Increasing Parental Involvement in Elementary School: The Nitty-Gritty of One 
Successful Program. Harlene Galen. 

The paper describes research indicating parental involvement is a necessary element for 
increasing student achievement It explains how a school "bridged" from traditional to 
expanded parental involvement. 



Handout 6 




Fostering Communication Between Parents and Preschools. Blakely Fetridge Bundy. 



The article explains how teachers can foster a higher level of communication between 
parents and preschools and gives a number of specific suggestions. 



Handout 7 

Research on Early Childhood Education. Kathleen Cotton and Nancy Faires Conklin. 

This is a synthesis of research articles about the effects of preschool and kindergarten on 
the cognitive and affective development of participants. 

Handout 8 

NAEYC Position Statement on Developmentally Appropriate Practices in Programs for 
4- and 5-year-olds. 

This is NAEYC s position statement on "Developmentally Appropriate Practice" (DAP) 
in programs for 4- and 5-year olds. It explains how children learn and some of the best 
methods for teaching them. It gives a good list of appropriate/Inappropriate practices. 
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Handout 9 



RIGHT FROM THE START. A Report on the NASBE Task Force on Early Childhood 
Education. 

This NASBE Task Force report promotes a vision for early childhood education that 
combines a restructured approach to schooling for 4- through 8-year-olds with a call for 
new partnerships among schools, parents, and early childhood programs. 



Handout 10 
Prekindergarten: The Possible Dream. 

With research showing that much of a child's physical, emotional and cognitive 
development occurs by the age of five, educators and parents are recognizing the 
importance of providing stimulating environments during those early days. 
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Activity 3: 
Time Required: 
Materials: 
Procedures: 




WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 



Overview of DAP 
25 minutes 

Overhead and screen, Transparencies 1-9 

1 . Explain that you are going to present information 
about DAP components and outcomes that have 
been synthesized from major articles on the topic. 
(Sources for information are given on each 
transparency.) 

2. Present transparencies. You may wish to indicate 
the following: 

a. Transparency 1 gives components of 
exemplary programs found through 
research. 

b. Transparency 2 explains the sound 
foundation (effects) of DAP for curriculum 
and teaching practices. 

c. Transparency 3 shows that significant 
effects of DAP are long-term: students of 
such programs are more likely to graduate 
from high school and demonstrate greater 
social and emotional maturity, evidenced in 
part by better attitudes toward schooling. 

d. Transparency 4 gives the philosophy of 
DAP. 

e. Transparency 5 introduces the two 
components of DAP: age appropriateness 
and individual appropriateness. It is 
important to address both when designing 
curricula. 

You may want to ask for a volunteer to 
explain these two concepts before showing 
Transparency 6 and 7. 

f. Transparency 6 defines age 
appropriateness. 
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g. Transparency 7 defines individual 
appropriateness. 

If a volunteer has defined these, discuss 
similarities and differences between his or 
her response and formal definitions. 

h. Transparency 8 gives components of DAP. 
Go over and ask roc questions or comments. 

i. Transparency 9 indicates importance of 
parent involvement in DAP programs and 
gives ways parents can be involved. 
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WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 

Activity 4: Classroom Organization 

Time Required: 30 minutes 

Materials: Overhead and screen, blank transparencies, pens 

Handout 12: Classroom Organization: An Overview 

Handout 13: Classroom Floor Plan 

Handout 14: Suggested Floor Arrangement 

Handout 15: "Designing the Classroom to Promote 
Literacy Development" 

Handout 16: Article Abstracts 

P-ocedures: 1 . Tell participants this activity will give them 

information about the physical organization of their 
classrooms and what some research is saying about 
DAP classroom organization. 

2. Note that a "learning environment classroom" 
immerses a student in a rich, stimulating, interactive 
environment which is designed to provide for 
success in all subjects and for the needs of students 
who are responsible for their own learning in a 
natural, non-competitive, non-threatening, risk- 
taking setting. 

Explain how research shows classroom arrangement 
can have great consequences in attitude, behavior, 
and achievement of students. When children are 
encouraged to experience their environment with 
several senses, the learning from these experiences 
is more meaningful. 

3. Explain they are going to divide into groups to plan 
a DAP classroom. Refer to HO 12 which gives 
them some guidelines for planning, HO 13 which 
gives some sample floor plans, and HO 14 which 
gives them a blank floor plan to fill in. Note there is 
no "right way" to arrange a room. 

4. Divide participants into small groups of no more 
than five members. Note: You may wish to group 
participants according to the type of instructional 
model they are now using: "pull-out," "in-class," or 
"self-contained." Distribute a blank transparency to 
each group. Have each group choose a recorder to 

13 
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transfer their plan to the transparency and a 
spokesperson to present the plan and its rationale to 
the larger group. Allow 15 minutes for plan design. 

Have spokespersons briefly present plans. 

Refer to HO 15 and HO 16 in packet Participants 
may wish to read further about this subject. 
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WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 



Activity 5: DAP Survey 

Time Required: 35 minutes 

Materials: Handout 17: Teacher Survey 

Procedures: 1 . Explain that participants will complete a self-study 

survey designed to assist them in their efforts to 
establish and improve DAP programs. 

2. Refer to HO 17 and go over instructions for 
completing survey. Explain the entire survey is 
enclosed but due to time constraints only the first 
two sections e : to be completed. They may 
complete the xu Jowing sections at their 
convenience. 

3. Have participants complete survey individually or 
in small groups if they are from the same program. 
Allow IS minutes for this portion of the activity. 

4. Debrief the activity by having participants form 
pairs to share the results of their surveys. Allow 
10 minutes for sharing. Ask for volunteers to share 
questions, concerns or results as appropriate. 
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WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 



Activity 6: 
Time Required: 
Materials: 



Procedures: 



Resources 
30 minutes 

Handout 18: Sample Curriculum 

Handout 19: Annotated Bibliography 

Handout 20: Child Development 

Handout 21: NAESP Accountability Standards for Early 
Childhood Education 

Handout 22: Early Childhood Key Experiences Checklist 

1 . Refer to HO 18 in handout packet, tell participants 
this sample curriculum contains eight essential 
elements. 

2. Review eight elements and any salient points. Call 
for questions. 

3. Refer to HO 19 and mention the bibliography is 
divided into three sections: (1) General Issues; 

(2) Curriculum: Early Literacy and Math; and 

(3) Assessment. 

Mention that materials available from the 
Laboratory are indicated by an asterisk. 

4. Refer to HOs 20-22 and tell participants these 
contain information useful to their programs; they 
are included to assure participants have this 
information. 

5. Allow participants 15 minutes to stretch and review 
resource materials at back of room. Remind them 
that they each have a sign up sheet to request 
materials (HO 3). 

6. Remind participants they will reconvene for a final 
action planning activity. 
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Activ.ty 7: 
Time Required: 
Materials: 

Procedures: 




WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 

Action Plan 
25 minutes 

Handout 17: Teacher Survey 

Handout 23: Action Planning Form 

1 . Refer to HO 17 from previous activity where 
participants completed a survey about their 
program. Go over item 4 on page 11 of Handout 17 
about planning and taking risks. 

Ask them to develop their own strategies to make 
their programs more developmentaUy appropriate. 
Suggest they consider the following items: 



a. People to contact 

b. Tasks to complete 

c. Resources to review 

d. Timeline for task completion 

Have them use HO 23 to record their plans. Allow 
IS minutes for this activity. 

Debrief action planning by asking all or some 
participants to share their plans as time allows. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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WORKSHOP PROCEDURES 

Activity 8: Summary and Evaluation 

Hire Required: IS minutes 

Materials: Handout 24: Workshop Evaluation Form 

Procedures: 1 . Sum up the major elements of the workshop and 

call for questions or comments. 

2. Remind participants about the services available 
from the Laboratory. 

3. Refer to HO 24 in packet and ask participants to fill 
out an evaluation and leave it with the trainer. 
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TRANSPARENCIES 





\. 




Number 


Title 


w 


Tl 


Exemplary Preschool Children Programs for At-Risk 
Children 


* 


T2 


Children in Developmental^ Appropriate Preschools 




T3 


Long-Term Effects of Developmental^ Appropriate 
Programs 


♦ 


T4 


Developmental^ Appropriate Program Philosophy 


* 


T5 


Age Appropriateness + Individual Appropriateness 


* 


T6 


Age Appropriateness 
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Individual Appropriateness 




T8 


Developmental^ Appropriate Checklist 


* 


T9 


Exemplary Parent Involvement Programs 




Transparency 1 

Research shows that . . . 



EXEMPLARY PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS FOR AT-RISK CHILDREN 



have . . . 



1. Curriculum and teaching 
practices based on principles of 
children's learning 

2. Sustained parental 
involvement 



3. Periodic monitoring and 
evaluation 




"Exemplary Preschool Programs for At-Risk Children: A Review of Recent 
Literature, Balasubramanlam and Turnbull, 1988 
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Transparaicy 2 

CHILDREN IN DEVELOPMENTALLY 
APPROPRIATE PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS HAVE: 



• Higher self-esteem 

• More motivation 

• More persistence in 




independent tasks 



• Better problem-solving abilities 



• Better social adjustment 



• Less delinquency 



"Exemplary Preschool Programs for At-Rlsk Children: A Review of Recent 
Literature," Balasubramaniam and Tumbull. 1988 



Transparency 3 

LONG-TERM EFFECTS OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL!^ APPROPRIATE 

PROGRAMS 



• Increase in percentage of 
students who graduate fro: 
high school 



• greater social and emotional 



aturity 



• fewer referrals for 
remedial classes, 
special ed 



• fewer retentions 




• better attitudes toward school 



"Exemplary Preschool Programs for At-Risk Children: A Review of Recent Literature," 
Balasubramaniam and Turnbull, 1988; and 

"Effective Preschool Programs for Students at Risk." Nancy Karweit, Chapter 4 In Effective 
Programs for Students at Risk, Slavin, Karweit, and Madden, 1989. 




Transparency 4 



Encouraging preschool children 
to make choices and follow 
through on them may lead 
them to a deeper sense of 
social responsibility and to 
# greater academic and economic 

success in adult life. 
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The Teacher's Idea Bock, Michelle Graves, High/Scope Press, 
Ipsilanti. Michigan, 1989. 
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AGE APPROPRIATENESS 
+ INDIVIDUAL APPROPRIATENESS 



DEVELOPMENTAL APPROPRIATENESS 



3 lanfbr the Implementation of DevelopmentaUy Appropriate Practices, K-5 Schools, 
rvalfis School District 509J 



Transparency 6 

AGE APPROPRIATENESS 



• Teachers prepare the learning 
environment and plan appropriate 
experiences based on knowledge 
of universal, predictable 
sequences of: 



• physical, 

• emotional, 

• social, and 

• cognitive 
child development. 



A Plan for the Implementation of Developmental}}/ Appropriate Practices, K-5 Schools, 
Corvallis School District 509J 



Transparency 7 

INDIVIDUAL APPROPRIATENESS 



Each child is unique, with and 
individual: 

• pattern and timing of growth, 

• personality, 

• learning style, and 

• family background. 

Curriculum and adult-child 
interactions should be responsive to 
individual differences. 



A Plan for the Implementation of Developmentally Appropriate Practices, K-5 
Schools, Corvallis School District 509J 
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Transparency 8 



DBVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE 



Responsive to individual 
developmental differences 

Focus on whole child 



Parents as partners 

Continuous progress assessed 
through multiple means 

Teacher-directed and child- 
initiated activities 

Independent and guided activities 

Large-group, small-group, and 
individual activities 



Randy Hitz. Montana State University, Oregon Association of Education of Young Children 
Conference. October 1990; and 

"Early Childhood Education," National Association of Elementary School Principals. 



CHECKLIST 




Cooperative learning 




Transparency 9 

EXEMPLARY PARENT- 
INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS 

• Organize home visits and other 
outreach activities by program staff 
in order to help parents teach their 
own children. 

• Arrange parent-teacher conferences. 

• Conduct classes on child 
development. 

• Provide weekend sessions for all 
parents. 

• Videotape parent-child interaction 
and provide feedback. 

• Circulate toys, library books and 
news articles. 

• Invite participation in parent 
advisory committees. 

• Involve parents as volunteers or paid 
staff assistants. 

"Exemplary Preschool Programs for At-Risk Children: A Review of Recent 
Literature, Balasubramanlam and Tumbull, 1988 
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Handout Number 



Handout Title 




* HOI 

* H02 

* H03 

* H04 

* HOS 

* H06 

* H07 

* HOS 

* H09 

* HO 10 

* HO 11 

* HO 12 

* HO 13 

* HO 14 



Overall design and purposes 

Philosophy and Definition 

Sign-Up Sheet for Services and Materials from 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

NAEYC Position Statement on Developmental^ 
Appropriate Practice in Early Childhood Programs 
Serving Children from Birth through Age 3 

Increasing Parental Involvement in Elementary 
School: The Nitty Gritty of One Successful Program 

Fostering Communication Between Parents and 
Preschools 

Research on Early Childhood Education 

NAEYC Position Statement on Developmentally 
Appropriate Practice in Programs for 4- and 
5-Year-Olds 

Right From the Start-A Report in the NASBE Task 
Force on Early Childhood Education 

Prekindergarten: The Possible Dream 

Expert Sheet 

Classroom Organization: An Overview 
Classroom Floor Plan 
Suggested Floor Plan 






Handout Number 

* HO 15 

* HO 16 

* HO 17 

* HO 18 

* HO 19 

* HO 20 

* HO 21 

V HO 22 

* HO 23 

* HO 24 



Handout Tide 



Designing the Classroom to Promote Literacy 
Development 

Article Abstracts 

Teacher Survey (Parts I and II) 

Sample Curriculum 

Annotated Bibliography 

Child Development 

NAESP Accountability Standards for Early 
Childhood Education 

Early Childhood Key Experiences Checklist 
Action Planning Form 
Workshop Evaluation Form 
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Handout 1 



EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE 

PRACTICES WORKSHOP 



OVERALL DESIGN AND PURPOSES 



PURPOSES: 



1 . To help participants obtain an understanding of developmental appropriateness 

2. To provide participants with sufficient knowledge and skills in developmentally 
appropriate practices to enhance their teaching in early childhood programs 

3. Provide participants with enough information about early childhood education 
and developmental appropriateness to provide feedback to their districts about 
their ECE programs 



OVERALL DESIGN 
Activity 



Purpose 



Introductions 
Agenda Sharing 
Overview 
ECE Jigsaw 



Classroom 
Organization 



DAP Survey 
Resources 

Action Plan 

Summary and 
Evaluation 



Introduce trainer to participants; focus on purpose of 
session 

Reach common understanding of agenda and purposes of 
workshop; give opportunity to surface concerns. 

Explain principles, components and outcomes of 
developmentally appropriate programs 

Provide information on ECE and DAP; give participants an 
opportunity to "teach" each other 

Explore ways to organize classrooms into 
environments; provide opportunity to design such a 
classroom 

Provide information to evaluate programs 

Provide an opportunity to review available materials for 
further investigation 

Develop a plan to implement changes in classrooms 
Summarize workshop; evaluate training 
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Handout 2 



PHILOSOPHY AND DEFINITION 



Philosophy Behind Developmental Appropriateness 

This first and possibly most critical part of a child's formal education should allow for 
success and set the path for active life-long learning. The curricula and instructional 
practices are child-centered and designed in such a manner that discovery and inquiry are 
the pillars supporting physical, social, emotional, and cognitive growth. This can be 
fostered within a caring environment designed to develop curiosity and creativity 
implemented by dedicated teachers and supported by involved parents. 

Definition of Developmental Appropriateness 

For the purposes of this workshop the writers are using the following Natioruil 
Association for the Education of Young Children ((NAEYC) (1987) definition of 
development appropriateness or developmentalfy appropriate: 

The concept of developmental appropriateness has the two dimensions of age 
appropriatene ss and individual appropriateness. ...there are universal, predictable 
sequences of growth and change that occur in children in all domains of development 
during the first nine years of life. Each child is a unique person with an individual 
pattern and timing of growth, as well as individual personality, learning style, and family 
background. Learning in young children is the result of interaction between the child's 
thoughts and experiences with materials, ideas, and people. These experiences should 
match the child's developing abilities, while also challenging the child's interest and 
understanding. Teachers can use child development knowledge to identify the range of 
appropriate behaviors, activities, and materials for a specific age group. This knowledge 
is used in conjunction with understanding about individual children's growth patterns, 
strengths, interest, and experiences to design the most appropriate learning environment. 
Although the content of the curriculum is determined by many factors such as tradition, 
the subject matter of the disciplines, social or cultural values, and parental desires, for the 
content and teaching strategies to be developmental^ appropriate they must be age 
appropriate and individually appropriate (p. 2, 3). 



Handout 3 



SIGN-UP SHEET FOR SERVICES AND MATERIALS FROM 
NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY 
Region 6 Rural Technical Assistance Center (R-TAC) 

We offer on-site, telephone, and mail consultations, workshops, and materials for rural 
districts to improve their Chapter 1 projects. These services are provided at no cost to the 
state department of education or rural districts. However, workshops and on-site 
consultations must be approved by the State Department of Education before they are 
provided If you wish to receive services from the Region 6 R-TAC, please sign up 
below and we will contact you to discuss how we can assist you, or call us at 1 (800) 
547-6339. 

O Connecticut Teacher Survey 

O Ten Attributes of Successful Programs 

O Sample Daily Schedule from Early Childhood Developmental^ Appropriate 
Classrooms 

O Principles of Appropriate Practices for Primary Aged Children 
O Child-Selected Activities 
O Child Literacy Tip Sheets 
O National Education Goal 1 

O Informational Sheets on Chapter 1 Early Childhood Provisions, Requirements and 
Goals 

O Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs Resource Guide 
O Poem "The Little Boy" 

O Developmental^ Appropriate Math and Language Activities 

O OTHER 



NAME: 

ADDRESS: _ 
AFFILIATION: 
PHONE: 
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Handout 4 



PART 1 



NAEYC Position Statement on 
Developmental^ Appropriate Practice 
in Early Childhood Programs 
Serving Children From Birth Through Age 8 



Introduction 

The quality of our nation's educational system has 
come under intense public scrutiny in the 1980s. While 
much of the attention has been directed at secondary 
and postsecondary education, the field of early child- 
hood education must also examine its practices in light 
of current knowledge of child development and 
learning. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe develop- 
mentally appropriate practice in early childhood pro- 
grams for administrators, teachers, parents, policy 
makers, and others who make decisions about the care 
and education of young children. An early childhood 
program is any part-day or full-day group program in a 
center, school, or other facility that serves children 
from birth through age 8. Early childhood programs in- 
clude child care centers, private and public preschools, 
kindergartens, and primary grade schools. 

Rationale 

In recent years, a trend toward increased emphasis 
on formal instruction in academic skills has emerged 
in early childhood programs. This trend toward formal 
academic instruction for younger children is based on 
misconceptions about early learning (Elkind, 1986). 
Despite the trend among some educators to formalize 
instruction, there has been no comparable evidence of 
change in what young children need for optimal devel- 



opment or how they learn. In fact, a growing body of 
research has emerged recently affirming that children 
learn most effectively through a concrete, play- 
oriented approach to early childhood education. 

In addition to an increased emphasis on academics, 
early childhood programs have experienced other 
changes. The number of progams has increased in re- 
sponse to the growing demand for out-of-home care 
and education during the early years. Some character- 
istics of early childhood progrrms have also changed 
in the last few years. For example, children are now 
enrolled in programs at younger ages, many from in- 
fancy. The length of the program day for all ages of 
children has been extended in response to the need for 
extended hours of care for employed families. Simi- 
larly, program sponsorship has become -more diverse. 
The public schools are playing a larger role in pro- 
viding prekindergarten programs or before- and after- 
school child care. Corporate America is also becoming 
a more visible sponsor of child care programs. 

Programs have changed in response to social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces; however, these changes 
have not always taken into account the basic develop- 
mental needs of young children, which have remained 
constant. The trend toward early academics, for ex- 
ample, is antithetical to what we know about how 
young children learn. Programs should be tailored to 
meet the needs of children, rather than expecting chil- 
dren to adjust to the demands of a specific program. 



Position Statement 



The National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) believes that a high quality early 
childhood program provides a safe and nurturing envi- 
ronment that promotes the physical, social, emotions, 
and cognitive development of young children while re 



sponding to the needs of families. Although the quality 
of an early childhood program may be affected by 
numy factors, a major determinant of program quality 
is the extent to which knowledge of child development 
is applied in program practices—the degree to which 
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the program is developmentally appropriate NAEYC 
believes that high quality. developmentaHy appropriate 
programs should be available to all children and their 
families. 

In tiiis position paper, the concept of developmental 
appropriateness will first be defined. Then guidelines 
will be presented describing how developmental ap- 
propriateness can be applied to four components of 
early childhood programs: curriculum; adult-child in- 
teractions; relations between the home and program; 
and developmental evaluation of children. The state- 
ment concludes with a discussion of major policy im- 
plications and recommendations. These guidelines are 
designed to be used in conjunction with NAEYC's Cri- 
teria for High Quality Early Childhood Programs, the 
standards for accreditation by the National Academy of 
Early Childhood Programs (NAEYC, 1984). 



Definition of 

developmental appropriateness 

The concept of developmental appropriateness has 
two dimensions: age appropriateness and individual 
appropriateness. 

1. Age appropriateness. Human development re- 
search indicates that there are universal, predict- 
able sequences of growth and change that occur in 
children during the first 9 years of life. These pre- 
dictable changes occur in all domains of develop- 
ment—physical, emotional, social, and cognitive. 
Knowledge of typical development of children 
within the age span served by the program provides 
a framework from which teachers prepare the 
learning environment and plan appropriate experi- 
ences. 

2. Individual appropriateness. Each child is a 
unique person with an individual pattern and timing 
of growth, as well as individual personality, learning 
style, and family background. Both the curriculum 
ami adults' interactions with children should be re- 
sponsive to individual differences. Learning in 
young children is the result of interaction between 
the child's thoughts and experiences with materials, 
ideas, and people. These experiences should match 
the child's developing abilities, while also chal- 
lenging the child's interest and understanding. 
Teachers can use child development knowledge to 

identify the range of appropriate behaviors, activities, 
and materials for a specific age group. This knowledge 
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is used in conjunction with understanding about indi- 
vidual children's growth patterns, strengths, interests, 
and experiences to design the most appropriate 
learning environment. Although the content of the cur- 
riculum is determined by many factors such as tradi- 
tion, the subject matter of the disciplines, social or cul- 
tural values, and parental desires, for the content and 
teaching strategies to be developmentalfyappropriate 
they must be age appropriate and individually appro- 
priate. 

Children's play is a primary vehicle for and indicator 
of their mental growth. Ray enables children to prog- 



ress along the developmental sequence from the sen- 
sorimotor intelligence of infancy to preoperational 
thought in the preschool years to the concrete opera- 
tional thinking exhibited by primary children (Fein. 
1979; Fromberg, 1986. Baget, 1952; SponseUer. 1982). In 
addition to its role in cognitive development, play also 
serves important functions in children's physical, emo- 
tional, and soc al development (Herron & Sutton- 
Smith, 1974). Therefore, child-initiated, child-directed, 
teacher-supported play is an essential component of 
developmental fy appropriate practice (Fein & Rivkin. 
1986). 



Guidelines for Developmentally Appropriate Practice 



I. Curriculum 

A developmentally appropriate curriculum for 
young children is planned to be appropriate for 
the age span of the children within the group and 
is implemented with attention to the different 
needs, interests, and developmental levels of 
those individual children. 

A. Developmentally appropriate curriculum 
provides for all areas of a child's develop- 
ment: physical, emotional, social, and cog- 
nitive through an Integrated approach 

(Almy. 1975; Biber, 1984; Elkind. 1986; Forman 
& Kuschner, 1983; Kline, 1985; Skeen. Garner. 
& Cartwright, 1984; Spodek, 1985). 

Realistic curriculum goals for children 
should address all of these areas in age- 
appropriate ways. Children's teaming does not 
occur in narrowly defined subject areas; their 
development and learning are integrated. Any 
activity that stimulates one dimension of de- 
velopment and learning affects other dimen- 
sions as well. 

B. Appropriate curriculum planning is based 
on teachers* observations and recordings 
of each child's special Interests and devel- 
opmental progress (Almy, 1975; Biber, 1984, 
Cohen, Stern, & Balaban, 1983; Goodwin & 
Goodwin, 1982). 

Realistic curriculum goals and plans are 
based on regular assessment of individual 



needs, strengths, and interests. Curriculum is 
based on both age-appropriate and individu- 
ally appropriate information. For example, in- 
dividual children's family/cultural back- 
grounds—such as expressive styles, ways of 
interacting, play, and games— are used to 
broaden the curriculum for all children. 

C. Curriculum planning emphasizes learning 
as an interactive process. Teachers pre- 
pare the environment for children to learn 
through active exploration and Interaction 
with adults, other children, and material* 
(Biber, 1984; Fein, 1979; Forman & Kuschner. 
1983, Fromberg. 1986; Goffin & Tull. 1985; 
Griffin, 1982; Kamii. 1985; Lay-Dopyera & Do- 
pyera, 1986; Powell, 198S; SponseUer, 1982). 

The process of interacting with materials 
and people results in learning. Finished 
products or "correct" solution that conform 
to adult standards are not very accurate cri- 
teria for judging whether learning has oc- 
curred. Much of young children's learning 
takes place when they direct their own play ac- 
tivities. During play, children feel successful 
when they engage in a task they have defined 
for themselves, such as finding their way 
through an obstacle course with a friend or 
pouring water into and out of various con- 
tainers. Such learning should not be inhibited 
by adult-established concepts of completion, 
achievement, and failure. Activities should be 
designed to concentrate on furthering 
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emerging skills through creative activity and 
intense involvement. 

D. Learning activities and materials should be 
concrete, real, and relevant to the lives of 
young children (Almy, 1975; Biber, 1984; 
Evans. 1984; Forman & Kuschner, 1983; 
Hawkins, 1970; Hirsch, 1984; Holt. 1979; Kamii. 
1985; Kline. 1985; Piaget, 1972; Schickedanz. 
1986;Seefeidt. 1986; Smith, 1985; Weber, 1984). 

Children need years of play with real objects 
and events before they are able to understand 
the meaning of symbols such as letters and 
numbers. Learning takes place as young chil- 
dren touch, manipulate, and experiment with 
things and interact with people. Throughout 
early childhood, children's concepts and lan- 
guage gradually develop to enable them to 
understand more abstract or symbolic infor- 
mation. Pictures a d stories should be used 
frequently to build upon children's real experi- 
ences. 

Workbooks, worksheets, coloring books, and 
adult-made models of art products for children 
to copy are not appropriate for young children, 
especially those younger than 6. Children older 
than 5 show increasing abilities to learn 
through written exercises, oral presentations, 
and other adult-directed teaching strategies. 




Child-initiated child-directed, teacher-supported phy is an 
essential component of developmental^ appropriate prac- 
tice 



However, the child's active participation in 
self-directed play with concrete, real-life expe- 
riences continues to be a key to motivated, 
meaningful learning in kindergarten and the 
primary grades. 

Basic learning materials and activities for an 
appropriate curriculum include sand, water, clay, 
and accessories to use with them; hollow, table, 
and unit blocks; puzzJes with varying numbers of 
pieces; many types of games; a variety of small 
manipulative toys; dramatic play props such as 
those for housekeepmg and transportat^ 
ety of science investigation equipment and items 
to explore; a changing selection of appropriate 
and aesthetically pleasing books and recordings; 
supplies of paper , water-based paint and markers, 
and other materials for creative expression; large 
muscle equipment; field trips; classroom respon- 
sibilities, such as helping with routines; and posi- 
tive interactions and problem-solving opportuni- 
ties with other children and adults. 



E. Programs provide for a wider range of de- 
velopmental interests and abilities than 
the chronological age range of the group 
would suggest. Adults are prepared to 
meet the needs of children who exhibit on- 
usual interests and skills outside the 
normal developmental range (Kitano, 1982; 
Languis. Sanders, & Tipps. 1980; Schickedanz. 
Schickedanz. & Forsyth, 1982; Souweine. 
Crimmins. & Mazel, 1981; Uphoff & Gilmore. 
1985). 

Activities and equipment should be provided 
for a chronological age range which in many 
cases is at least 12 months. However, the 
normal developmental age range in any group 
may be as much as 2 years. Some main- 
streamed situations will demand a wider range 
of expectations. When the developmental age 
range of a group is more than 18 months, the 
need increases for a large variety of fur- 
nishings, equipment, and teaching strategies. 
The complexity of materials should also reflect 
the age span of the group. For example, a 
group that includes 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds 
would need books of varying length and com- 
plexity; puzzles with varying numbers and 
sizes of pieces; games that require a range of 
skills and abilities to follow rules; and other di- 
verse materials, teaching methods, and room 
arrangements. 
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F. Teachers provide a variety of activities and 
materials; teachers increase the difficulty, 
complexity, and challenge of an activity as 
children are Involved with it and as chil- 
dren develop understanding and skills (Da- 
vidson, 1985; Ferreiro & Teberosky, 1982; 
Forman & Kaden, 1986; Gerber, 1982; Gilbert, 
1981; Gonzalez-Mena & Eyer. 1980; Greenberg, 
1976; Hill. 1979; Hirsch. 1984; Holt, 1979; Honig. 
1980, 1981; Kamii, 1982, 1985; Kami! & DeVries, 
1980; Lasky & Mukerji, 1980; McDonald. 1979; 
National Institute of Education, 1984; Schicke- 
danz, 1986; Smith, 1982; Smith, 1983; Sparling, 
1984: Stewart, 1982; Veach, 1977; Willert & 
Kamii, 1985; Willis & Ricciuti, 1975). 

As children work with materials or activities, 
teachers listen, observe, and interpret chil- 
dren's behavior. Teachers can then facilitate 
children's involvement and learning by asking 
questions, making suggestions, or adding more 
complex materials or ideas to a situation. 
During a program year, as well as from one 
year to another, activities and environments 




Learning activities and materials should be concrete, real 
and relevant to the lives of young children. 



for children should change in arrangement and 
inventory, and special events should also be 
planned. Examples of developmental^ appro- 
priate learning activities for various age groups 
follow. 

/. Infants and toddlers 

Infants and toddlers learn by experi- 
encing the environment through their 
senses (seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
and feeling), by physically moving around, 
and through social interaction. Nonmobile 
infants absorb and organize a great deal of 
information about the world around them, 
so adults talk and sing with them about 
what is happening and bring them objects 
to observe and manipulate. At times adults 
carry nonmobile infants around the envi- 
ronment to show them interesting events 
and people. Mobile infants and toddlers in- 
creasingly use toys, language, and other 
teaming materials in their play. 

Adults play a vital socialization role with 
infants and toddlers. Warm, positive rela- 
tionships with adults help Infants develop a 
sense of trust in the world and feelings of 
competence. These interactions are critical 
for the development of the children's 
healthy self-esteem. The trusted adult be- 
comes the secure base from which the mo- 
bile infant or toddler explores the environ- 
ment. 

Important independence skills are being 
acquired during these years, including per- 
sonal care such as toileting, feeding, and 
dressing. The most appropriate teaching 
technique for this age group is to give 
ample opportunities for the children to use 
self-initiated repetition to practice newly 
acquired skills and to experience feelings of 
autonomy and success. Infante will bat at, 
grasp, bang, or drop their toys. Patience is 
essential as a toddler struggles to put on a 
sweater. Imitation, hiding, and naming 
games are also important for learning at 
this age. Realistic toys will enable children 
to engage in increasingly complex types of 
play 

Two-year-olds are learning to produce 
language rapidly. They need simple books, 
pictures, puzzles, and music, and time and 
space for active play such as jumping, run- 
ning, and dancing. Toddlers are acquiring 
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Infants and toddlers learn by experiencing die environment 
through their senses. 



social skills, but in groups there should be 
several of the same toy because egocentric 
toddlers are not yet able to understand the 
concept of sharing. 

2. Three-, 4-, and 5-year-olds 

Curriculum for 3-year-olds should em- 
phasize language, activity, and movement, 
with major emphasis on large muscle ac- 
tivity. Appropriate activities include dra- 
matic play, wheel toys and climbers, 
puzzles and blocks, and opportunities to 
talk and listen to simple stories. 

Four-year-olds enjoy a greater variety of 
experiences and more small motor activi- 
ties like scissors, art, manipulatives, and 
cooking. They are more able to concentrate 
and remember as well as recognize objects 
by shape, color, or size. Four-year-olds are 
developing basic math concepts a.id 
problem-solving skills. 

Some 4-year-olds and most 5-year-olds 
combine ideas into more complex relations 
(for example, number concepts such as one- 
to-one correspondence) and have growing 
memory capacity and fine motor physical 
skills. Some 4-year-olds and most 5s display 
a growing interest in the functional aspects 
of written language, such as recognizing 
meaningful words and trying to write their 



own names. Activities designed solely to 
teach the alphabet, phonics, and pen- 
manship are much less appropriate for this 
age group man providing a print-rich en- 
vironment mat stimulates the development 
of language and literacy skills in a meaning- 
ful context. 

Curriculum for 4s and 5s can expand 
beyond the child's inur.ediate experience of 
self, home, and famiiy to include special 
events and trips. Five-year-olds are develop- 
ing interest in community and the world 
outside their own. They also use motor 
skills well, even daringly, and show increas- 
ing ability to pay attention for longer times 
and in larger groups if the topic is 
meaningful. 

3. Six-, 7-, and 8-year-olds 

Six-year-olds are active and demonstrate 
considerable verbal ability; they are be- 
coming interested in games and rules and 
develop concepts and problem-solving 
skills from these experiences. Most 6-year- 
olds and many 7- and 8-year-olds may be 
more mature mentally than physically. 
Therefore, hands-on activity and experi- 
mentation is more appropriate for this age 
group than fatiguing mechanical seatworic 
Seven-year-olds seem to need time to 
catch up and practice with many newly ac- 
quired physical and cognitive skills. They 
become increasingly able to reason, to 
listen to others, and to show social give- 
and-take. 

Eight-year-olds combine great curiosity 
with increased social interest Now they are 
able to learn about other, more distant 
peoples. During first, second, and third 
grade, children can ieam from the symbolic 
experiences of reading books and listening 
to stories; however, their understanding of 
wnat they read is based on their ability to 
relate the written word to their own experi- 
ence. Primary grade children also learn to 
communicate through written language, 
dictating or writing stories about their own 
experiences or fantasies. The same is true 
of the development of number concepts. 
Children's mathematical concepts develop 
from their own thinking during games and 
real-life experiences that involve quantifi- 
cation, such as cooking or carpentry. 
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Teachers increase the difficulty, complexity, and challenge of 
an activity as children are involved with it and as children 
develop understanding and skills. 



G. Adults provide opportunities for children 
to choose from among a variety of activi- 
ties, materials, and equipment; and time to 
explore through active involvement. Adults 
facilitate children's engagement with mate- 
rials and activities and extend the child's 
learning by asking questions or making 
suggestions that stimulate children's 
thinking (EJkind, 1986; Foimar. & Kuschner, 
1983; Gofiin & lull, 1985; Kamii & Lee-Katz. 
1979; Uy-Dopyera & Dopyera, 1986; Sackoff & 
Hart, 1984; Skeen, Garner. & Cartwright, 1984; 
Sparling. 1984). 

Children of all ages need uninterrupted pe- 
riods of time to become involved, investigate, 
select, and persist at activities. The teacher's 
role in child-chosen activity is to prepare the 
environment with stimulating, challenging ac- 
tivity choices and then to facilitate children's 
engagement. In developmental ly appropriate 
programs, adults: 

1. provide a rich variety of activities and ma- 
terials from which to choose. 

Such variety increases the likelihood of a 
child's prolonged or satisfied attention and 
increases independence and opportunity 
for making decisions. 

2. offer children the choice to participate in a 
small group or in a solitary activity. 

3. assist and guide children who are not yet 
able to use easily and enjoy child-choice 
activity periods. 

4. provide opportunities for child-initiated, 
child-directed practice of skills as a self- 
chosen activity. 

Children need opportunities to repeat ac- 
quired skills to fully assimilate their 
learning. Repetition that is initiated and di- 
rected by the child, not adult-directed drill 
and practice, is most valuable for assimila- 
tion. 

H. Multicultural and nonsexist experiences, 
materials, and equipment should be pro- 
vided for children of all ages (Ramsey, 1979, 
1982; Saracho & Spodek, 1983; Sprung, 1978). 

Providing a wide variety of multicultural, 
nonstereotyping materials and activities helps 
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ensure the individual appropriateness of the 
curriculum wd also 

1. enhances each child's self-concept and es- 
teem, 

2. supports the integrity of the child's family, 

3. enhances the child's learning processes in 
both the home and the early childhood pro- 
gram by strengthening ties. 

4. extends experiences of children and their 
families to include knowledge of the ways 
of others, especially those who share the 
community, and 

5. enriches the lives of all participants with re- 
spectful acceptance and appreciation of dif- 
ferences and similarities among them. 

Multicultural experiences should not be lim- 
ited to a celebration of holidays and should in- 




Mutttcuitural experiences should not be limited to a celebra- 
tion of holidays and should include foods, music, families, 
shelter, and other aspects common to all cultures 



elude foods, music, families, shelter, and other 
aspects common to all cultures. 

. Adults provide a balance of rest and active 
movement for children throughout the pro- 
gram day (Cratty, 1982; Curtis, 1386; Hendrick, 
1986; Stewart 1982. Willis & Ricciuti, 197S). 

For Infants and toddlers, naps and quiet ac- 
tivities such as listening to rhymes and music 
provide periodic rest from the intense physical 
exploration that is characteristic of this age 
group. Two-year-olds, and many 3s, will need 
morning and/or afternoon naps, and should 
also have periods of carefully planned transi- 
tion to quieting-down or rousing, especially 
before and after eating and sleeping. Children 
at about Vh- to 3-years-old become able to 
maintain brief interest in occasional small- 
group, teacher-conducted activities, and may 
enjoy quiet stories, music, and fingerplays to- 
gether between periods of intense activity. 
Most 4s and many 5s still need naps, espe- 
cially if their waking days are very long as they 
are in some child care situations. Children at 
this age need planned alternations of active 
and quiet activities and are usually willing to 
participate in brief, interesting, small-group ac- 
tivities. Older children continue to need alter- 
nating periods of active and quiet activity 
throughout the day, beyond traditionally pro- 
vided recess. 

The pace of the program day will vary de- 
pending on the length of time children are 
present, but children should never be rushed 
and schedules should be flexible enough to 
take advantage of impromptu experiences. The 
balance between active and quiet activity 
should be maintained throughout the day by 
alternating activities. 

J, Outdoor experiences should be provided 
for children of all ages (Cratty, 1982, Curtis, 
1986; Frost & Klein, 1979). 

Because their physical development is oc- 
curring so rapidly, young children through age 
8 need daily outdoor experiences to practice 
large muscle skills, learn about outdoor envi- 
ronments, and experience freedom not always 
possible indoors. Outdoor time is an integral 
part of the curriculum and requires planning; it 
is not simply a time for children to release 
pent-up energy. 
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Handout 5 

Increasing Parental 
Involvement in 
Elementary School: 

The Nitty-Gritty of 
One Successful 

Harlene Galen Pl»Ogram 



Some individuals feel that par- 
ents have no place in the pub- 
lic elementaiy school, regard- 
less of the ages of the chikfren who 
attend. These include staff who af- 
firm that no adult other than the 
teacher belongs in the classroom, 
as well as parents who feel ill at 
ease about the school's way of life. 
Dorothy Rich (1988), a recognized 
authority on the family as educa- 
tor, describes such parents as be- 
ing relieved that they no longer 
must figure out schools' "complex 
worlds, with rituals, routines, and 
practices" (p. 266). However, re- 
search does not support these in- 
dividuals 9 positions. 

What research says about 
parental Involvement 

A quarter of a century ago, re- 
search evidence confirming the 
benefits of parental involvement in 



Harlene Galen, EdD , is principal of 
Magowan School Edgewater Park New 
Jersey, She is a former preschool head 
teacher/director, elementary and middle 
school teacher, and curriculum coordi- 
nator. Dr. Galen is also an adjunct early 
childhood college instructor. 

Illustrations C 1991 by Judith 
Battaglia 



children's education began to ap- 
pear (e.g., Bloom, 1964; Coleman, 
1966). The cause-effect relationship 
between student achievement ami 
parental participation has consistently 
been strengthened by subsequent re- 
search findings (Greenberg, 1989). 
The 1981 annotated bibliography, 
The Evidence Grows (Henderson, 
1981), reports 35 studies showing 
that various types of parental in- 
clusion had positive results, includ- 
ing measurable gains in pupils' per- 
formance* A 1987 update, The 
Evidence Continues to Grow: Pami- 
tal Involvement Improves Student 
Achievement (Henderson, 1987), 
summarizes 18 additional studies 
with similar findings. 

A recent research-based policy 
statement, Right from the Stmt (1988), 
from the National Association of 
State Boards of Education, con- 
cluded that parental involvement 
was essential. It recommended that 
primary programs should: 

• Promote an environment in 
which parents are valued as pri- 
maiy influences in their children's 
lives ami are essential partners in 
the education of their children. 

• Recognize that the self-esteem of 
parents is integral to the develop- 
ment of the child and should be 



enhanced by the parents' positive 
interaction with the school. 

• Include parents in decision mak- 
ing about their own child and on 
the overall early childhood program. 

• Ensure opportunities and access 
for parents to observe and volun- 
teer in classrooms. 

• Promote exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas between parents 
and teachers which will benefit the 
child, (p. 19) 

How individuate can 
Increase parental 
involvement in the scljooi 

An individual or group of individ- 
uals am increase the inclusion of 
parents in the school system. The 
secret is to approach this god sys- 
tematically. Often a good source to 
use as a model is a public school sys- 
tem that has established a success- 
ful parental involvement program. 

With this in mind, this article will 
outline the parents' program at the 
Mildred Magowan School in Edge- 
water Park, New Jersey, one of 
fourteen schools statewide desig- 
nated in July 1988 as a model 
school in the New Jersey "Parents 
as Partners in Learning" project. 
Magowan's program was also 
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chosen lor presentation at the April 
1989 National School Boards Asso- 
ciation's 49th Annual Convention, 
and was selected for audio taping 
(National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 1989). 

The community 

Edgewater Park is a residential, 
racially integrated township of 
three square miles, one-third of 
which is either farmland or unde- 
veloped land. Housing of the 9,300 
residents includes 1,700 single- 
family homes and 6 apartment/ 
condominium unit buildings. Chil- 
dren live in a variety of family 
settings, including single-parent, 
two-parent, and step-parent fam- 
ilies. Very few families have a par- 
ent who is home full-time. 

The school district 

The district's three schools are: 
Jacques, housing Magowan's fourth 
graders, six preschool handicapped 
programs, a transitional multiple 
handicapped program, the com- 
puter lab for Magowan students, 
the before/after school child care 
program, the preschool community 
education program, and adminis- 
trative and child study team of- 
fices; Magowan, 540 boys and girls 
in grades K-3 and lour special edu- 
cation classes; and Ridgway. 350 
pupils in grades 5-8. High-school- 
age students attend Burlington City 
High School on a tuition basis. 

Background of parental 
participation 

Historically, Magowan School 
had welcomed parents at "tradi- 
tional" times. Parent/staff/student 
interaction had occurred at "Back- 
to-School Night," during American 
Education Week, parent/teacher 
conferences after report card dis- 
tribution, and birthday parties in 
kindergarten through grade 3. Par- 
ents had served as helpers on class 
trips, and mothers had assisted in 
the school library. Pupils had per- 
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Figure 1. Continuum of Magowan parental involvement 

HIGH Parents, trained by teacher, assist in classroom in such learning 
. activities as conferencing on writing samples, assisting at team- 
k ing centers, or helping with computer use. 
A parents in classrooms reinforce processes/concepts introduced by 
Lw teachers. 

mm Parents in classrooms practice with children on vocabulary words, 
number facts; help them enter answers on computer cards. 
Parents read to children in the classrooms. 
Parents make classroom presentations or present hands-on activi- 
ties in areas of expertise. 
Parents participate in committees which directly influence school 
curricula and policies. Committees consist of parents, teachers, 
and administrators). 
P T.A. parents work on sponsorship and implementation of 
curriculum-related and family-oriented activities, e*., cultural 
arts contests/displays, Family Fun Night. 
Parents make instructional materials tor classroom use, as di- 
rected by teachers. 
Parents assist in school library, checking out and shelving books. 
Parents participate as room mothers or room fathers. 
Parents supervise on class trips or chaperone at school functions. 
Parents visit classrooms during American Education Week or 

Back-To-Schoo! Night. 
Parer's attend classroom plays, presentations. 
Pare attend school assembly programs. 
Parents attend competitive games, athletic events at school. 
Parents attend promotion ceremonies. 
Parents attend parent/teacher conferences. 
Parents are encouraged to help children with homework at home. 
Parents are involved in P.T.A. fund-raising activities. 
Parents are asked to join P.T.A. 

Parents are encouraged to read school's handbook for parents. 
No parental involvement. 



LOW 



formed for their parents at 
seasonal concerts, "Field Day." and 
assembly programs. School-home 
partnerships had been encouraged. 
A "Parents' Handbook" had been 
sent home at the beginning of each 
school year. Teachers had given 
children marked papers for their 
parents' signatures. 

Parental participation today 

Ten years ago, however, an 
eight-step procedure for increased 
parental participation was intro- 
duced. The number of involved 



parents has increased gradually, 
with a higher percentage each year 
assisting at the highest levels as 
defined by the "Continuum of Ma- 
gowan Parental Involvement" (see 
Figure 1). 

During each of the last four years 
(1986-90), 130 to 180 parents have 
assisted in the school in some way. 
The 1988-89 school year had more 
fathers in the classroom than in 
any previous year, a record sus- 
tained for the 1989-90 term. In- 
classroom parental assistance, 
while limited initially to a few 
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classes, has steadily grown be- 
cause of professionals' endorse- 
ment of its benefits to students. Of 
course all parents have received 
careful in-service training to define 
their roles as reinforcing and pro- 
viding opportunities to practice 
what the teacher has taught. Orig- 
inally a higher concentration of 
parents assisted in the kindergar- 
tens, first, second, and third grades; 
but since 1987 every class in Ma- 
gowan School has had the advan- 
tage of some form of parental in- 
volvement. The most popular 
forms of parental activity are: help- 
ing children in learning centers, re- 
viewing number facts with chil- 
dren, and assisting in the computer 
laboratory. The last two years have 
seen an expansion of parental par- 
ticipation into the district's middle 
school in non-traditional ways. 

An eight-step procedure far 
expansion of parental 
involvement 

Following is the nitty-gritty of 
how Magowan "bridged" from tra- 
ditional to expanded parental in- 
volvement. Where relevant, specific 
examples are given. Adoption/ 
adaptation of this model may pro- 
vide others with the framework 



they need to accomplish further 
expansion of parents' participation 
in their public schools. 





1. The principal and other district 
administrators analyzed the 
school's needs. 

Note: The district's superintendent 
was one of the administrators in- 
volved. He was directly responsible 
for obtaining Board of Education 
approval, a crucial component for 
success. 



Figure 2. Decision-making model 



Need Being Considered: 

Rank each item according to the four parameters below: 

t*» a . "In 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 2 3 4 5 b 7 8 9 10 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



Usefulness 
Attainability 
Desirability 
Urgency 



Total for all four parameters 

H Attainability scores less than 5, the decision on the item should be 
negative. 




2. A committee of teachers, con- 
cerned PTA parents, and the prin- 
cipal identified which of the needs 
might be addressed by parent/staff 
collaboration. 

Note: Representation of parents on 
the planning committee is the only 
insurance for parental support If 
the committee has difficulty identi- 
fying which needs to consider, ap- 
plication of a decision-making 
model may help (see Figure 2). 
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3. A gradual increase of parental 
involvement was outlined (see Fig- 
ure 1). The goals were to start 
small, target at least one area 
where parents would benefit per- 
sonalty from their involvement, and 
maximize parents' inclusion in 
teachingflearning activities. 
Example: Since personal compu- 
ters were just beginning to become 
household items when parental in- 
volvement expansion commenced, 
computer training became the tar- 
get for personal benefit. Some 40 
parents responded and even 
though home computers have be- 
come more common, this area is 
still a drawing card. For each of the 
last four school years 40 to 60 par- 
ents have been trained and have 
assisted in the lab. 




4. The committee ascertained 
what training was needed for both 
parents and teachers to make the 
partnership successful. The princi- 
pal followed through on the pro- 
vision of training. 

Example: For the 1988-89 and 
1989-90 school years, a concerted 
effort was made by the kindergar- 



ten staff to educate parents about 
the benefits of developmental iy 
appropriate activities in centers, 
instead of paper and pencil tasks 
for children's introduction to, and 
mastery of, basic concepts. The 
Board of Education approved a 
half-day release time each school 
month so that kindergarten teach- 
ers could meet with helping par- 
ents, describe the concepts they 
would be introducing and reinforc- 
ing in the classroom centers, guide 
the parents in making the manipu- 
lative needed for the centers, and 
practice the activities with the par- 
ents. The parents, then, were well- 
trained to assist in the centers. 




5. An effort was also made to 
spread the word about the benefits 
of parental involvement to parents, 
children and staff. 
Example: Children are wonderful 
promoters of parental involvement. 
We stressed that any amount of 
time the parent could give would 
be appreciated and would let the 
child know that the parent felt 
school was important. We en- 
couraged parents who could only 
"join in" one time to do so. 




6. Ideas for increasing involvement 
of parents unable to come to the 
school were generated through 
brainstorming by the committee. 
Several ideas were chosen lor 
implementation. 

Note: Making the parent who can- 
not visit school feel that he or she 
is a team member is not as hard as 
it appears. Teachers' phoning these 
parents every few months to share 
something commendable about the 
students often stimulates parental 
participation in talking to their 
sons and daughters about these 
"good news" calls. Many also begin 
to send notes to the teachers and/ 
or to call mem at school during 
teacher-designated times. 

7. Ways to consistently reinforce 
appreciation by the principal to the 
staff and parents and by the teach- 
ers to parents were discussed. 
Some were selected and begun. 
Example: Each month on the back 
of the school cafeteria's menu ap- 
pears not only important informa- 
tion about school happenings, but 
also a list of all the parents who 
have assisted during the previous 
school month. These helpers' names 
are submitted to the office monthly 
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fay each teacher. Why was the menu 
chosen? It is the one notice that 
every child is interested in taking 
home. Children enjoy making choices 
about what they eat for lunch! 




8. A decision was reached to make 
evaluation of the program by both 
parents and faculty an ongoing 
activity. 

Example: Teachers' evaluations of 
the helping parents who assisted 
pupils in mastery of their number 
facts revealed that many parents 



were ineffective during the 1987-88 
school year. Teachers suggested a 
more specific in-service for the 
1988-89 year. Such a session, 
which involved role-playing, was 
conducted by the principal. Teach- 
ers* written evaluations showed 
that parents improved. 

How involvement Increases 
appreciation 

The exodus of elementary teach- 
ers from the profession today is 
more often due to practitioners' 
reactions to the lack of respect and 
worth afforded them by society, as 
well as to their concern about re- 
muneration (Elam, 1989). Increas- 
ing parental participation in the el- 
ementary school, in general, and in 
its classrooms specifically, has the 
potential for modifying the public's 
valuing of educators. Doubtful? Read 
the reaction of Bruce Behmke, the 
parent of a daughter in Magowan 
School's second grade, who has 
;*en volunteering in his daughter's 
classroom since kindergarten: 

My time as a volunteer has been a val- 
uable learning experience. By observ- 
ing my child, her peers, and the 
teacher, I've realized that academics is 
just one part of a child's life. Teachers' 
participation in the nurturing process 
of meeting children's many needs and 
helping them feel a sense of purpose 
and confidence is an awesome, yet un- 



dervalued, contribution today. (Sep- 
tember 1990) 
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Fostering 
Communication 
Between 
Parents and 

Blakely Fetridge Bundy PTeSCllOOlS 



The need for close communi- 
cation between home and 
school has long been recog- 
nized by early childhood educators 
(Honig. 1979). Parents know their 
children intimately and have much 
valuable information to share with 
teachers. Teachers are knowledge- 
able about child development and 
have experiences with young chil- 
dren, which makes them valuable 
resources for parents (Balaban, 
1985). Both are primarily concerned 
with the optimal growth and devel- 
opment of the child, and this com- 
mon interest makes parents and 
teachers important allies. The 
parent-teacher relationship should 
be built on mutual respect and a 
pooling of knowledge and infor- 
mation about individual children 
and principles of child development 
(Schweinhart & Weikart, 1986). 

Fully interactive communication 
is a complex process. In working to 
do their share of the process, teach- 
ers have, over the years, devised 

Blakely Fetridge Bundy, M.Ed, is a 
teacher at Willow Wood Preschool in 
Winnetka, Illinois, a free-lance writer 
specializing in early childhood and 
family-related topics, and an early child- 
hood consultant. 
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many ways to help parents know 
both about the school or center 
and about individual children. Most 
programs probably already use 
some of the strategies described in 
the following discussion, but all 
programs can find useful sugges- 



tions to add to their repertoires. 

Communication strategies can be 
divided into two broad categories: 
• general information about the 
school's philosophy, curriculum, 
upcoming events, and activities, 
and information that has a general 




Home visits are generally enjoyed by everyone Involved. 
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appeal to many or most of the fam- 
ilies, and 

• specific information about indi- 
vidual children. 

Both kinds of information are nec- 
essary if parents and teachers are 
to know and understand one an- 
other. Since parents are, after all. 
unique individuals with special 
needs, interests, abilities, and pref- 
erences, it works best to use a rich 
variety of communications tech- 
niques throughout the year to 
reach parents most effectively 
(Henniger. 1977). 



Communicating general 
information 

Initial contacts 

Presenting the philosophy of the 
school begins with the very first 
contact. During initial phone calls or 
visits, the school must be clear 
about its philosophy so mat parents 
can match their expectations with 
what the school actually offers. That 
way, for example, parents who favor 
a strongly academic program will 
look elsewhere when they hear 
about a developmental philosophy. 
Brochures can contain a brief 
statement of philosophy, tuition, 
hours, and other general infor- 
mation. The best initial contact, 
however, is a visit to the school, in- 
cluding observation of teachers and 
children in the classroom. By rec- 
ommending a pre-enrollment visit, 
the school conveys two messages to 
parents. 1) we respect your judg- 
ment in making arrangements for 
your child, and 2) we are proud of 
our school and we encourage par- 
ents to see it for themselves (Ba- 
laban. 1985). 

Orientation meetings. Once a 
child is enrolled, the school widens 
the channels of communication. A 
parent orientation meeting before 
school opens provides the staff with 
an opportunity to meet parents and 
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to inform them about dairy proce- 
dures, such as dropoff, pickup, 
snacks, and clothing, as well as 
school-wide events, fundraising, and 
other pertinent information. Such 
meetings are excellent times to dis- 
cuss how the school handles the 
issue of separation. Some centers 
prefer to have separate orientation 
meetings for each classroom. In this 
way, the meeting is smaller and 



and parenting. 

To inform parents about what's 
going on in individual classrooms, 
teachers may send home periodic 
letters that explain current cur- 
riculum plans. For example, if the 
class will be learning about dino- 
saurs for the next few weeks, a letter 
could enumerate some of the art 
projects, manipulatives, songs, and 
stories the children will use. Some 



A school handbook can include a great 
deal of information: class lists, staff lists, 
sick-child procedures, birthday routines, 
the school calendar, hours of operation, 
and the school's philosophy statement. 



more intimate, focusing on the chil- 
dren in a particular classroom. Par- 
ents of children in the same class 
can meet one another more easily in 
such a setting. 

School handbooks. Before a 
child's first day is a good time to 
provide a school handbook. The 
handbook can include a great deal 
of information, such as: lists of 
each class, the staff, and the board 
of directors; sick child procedures; 
celebration of birthdays; the school 
calendar; hours of operation; tu- 
ition information; and an overview 
of the school's philosophy. Parents 
can refer to the handbook through- 
out the year. 

School-year contacts 

Newsletters. As the year pro- 
gresses, parents can be kept in- 
formed about what's going on in 
the school and in the classroom 
through a variety of methods. A 
school newsletter can relay infor- 
mation about upcoming events, 
remind parents of school policy 
(e.g., "put names in all clothing"; 
"pickup time is 11:30"), and con- 
tain articles on child development 



teachers like to suggest follow-up 
activities parents can do at home, 
such as visits to museums or books 
to read. These suggestions help par- 
ents take an active part in their 
child's education (Henniger, 1977). 

Curriculum events. Some 
schools send home weekly or 
monthly curriculum plans that in- 
clude information about themes, art 
projects, rug time activities, field 
trips, and prop boxes being used in 
the classroom. Other schools dis- 
play their curriculum plans at the 
classroom door, so parents can note 
the day's activities as they drop off 
or pick up their children. At pickup 
time, Children's Workshop, Inc. in 
Pompano, Florida, posts a "Daily 
Log," written by the teacher, which 
describes the events of the day 
("Prickly Problems," 1989). 

Bulletin boards offer busy par- 
ents a peek at children's current 
art projects and display notices of 
upcoming meetings, fundraising, 
and events of interest to parents of 
preschoolers. Keeping bulletin 
boards fresh, filled with current in- 
formation, and placed in a visible 
spot encourages parents to check 
them frequently. 
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Photos of eMtaten in atftctoes can go on bulletin boards 
or into school photo albums. 



Readings and visuals tor home 
use. Many centers provide lending 
libraries of books and pamphlets of 
interest to parents. They may also 
include audiovisual aids, such as 
cassettes and videotapes. Winnetka 
(Illinois) Public School Nursery has 
an "articles box" in their entry hall. 
Current articles of interest to par- 
ents on topics ranging from sibling 
rivalry to superheroes are placed by 
category in a file box. There are al- 
ways at least five copies of each ar- 
ticle, which parents are encouraged 
to take home, with no obligation to 
return. Teachers may recommend 
appropriate articles, knowing that 
they are easily accessible in the arti- 
cles box. 

Program for parents. Parent 
meetings or programs provide an 
opportunity for parents and teachers 
together to listen to pertinent 
speakers, ask questions, and discuss 
•natters of interest. However, luring 
busy parents to meetings is not al- 
ways easy. Willow Wood Preschool 
in Winnetka, Illinois, draws capacity 
crowds to its parents' night by 
showing slides of children "in ac- 



tion" at school. Staff members dis- 
cuss the school's philosophy and 
curriculum, as illustrated by the 
slides. Parents come to see slides of 
their children, but they go home 
with a greater understanding of the 
developmental philosophy and why 
"we do what we do." Another popu- 
lar parents' night activity is to invite 
parents to participate in children's 
art projects. Fingerpainting, water 
play, and playdough are icebreakers 
that help parents and teachers es- 
tablish a friendly relationship, while 
parents learn what it feels like to be 
a 3- or 4-year-old. 

Some schools invite the children 
and their fathers to a special Dads' 
Saturday each year. Children and 
their fathers attend an hour session 
in which fathers participate in free 
play, rug time, and snack, just as the 
children do on a regular day. Dads 
learn a great deal in that hour about 
the classroom, the curriculum, the 
teacher, their child's classmates, and 
their child in the classroom envi- 
ronment. Teachers learn about the 
lather-child relationship during that 
time. Needless lo say, the morning is 
a highlight for children! 



Social events for parents and 
teachers. Purely social events can 
make parents and teachers all the 
more familiar and comfortable with 
one another. Glencoe (Illinois) Jun- 
ior Kindergarten sponsors several 
events throughout the year, includ- 
ing a holiday cookie party, a Feb- 
ruary hot dog lunch for children, 
mothers, and siblings, and an end- 
of-the-year picnic for the entire 
school. The director also Invites 
parents to join her for coffee and 
informal conversation several 
times throughout the year. Win- 
netka (Illinois) Community Nursery 
and Day Care Center sponsors two 
family potluck dinners each year. 
Keeping it short — 6:15 to 7:30 — 
guarantees almost 100% atten- . 
dance. Bright Horizons, which runs 
several work-site child care centers 
in Massachusetts, encourages par- 
ents and teachers to linger and 
socialize by providing a residential- 
like living room filled with com- 
fortable chairs, sofas, and a full 
coffeepot. 

Parents' suggestion box. Al- 
though most information of a gen- 
eral nature usually flows from the 
school to the parents, parents 
should be encouraged to com- 
municate their opinions to the 
school, as well. A suggestion box 
invites parents' ideas and opinions. 
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"Article* boxes" 
can provide parents 
with current 
information in a 
take-home form. 



An annual survey, which b required 
for accreditation by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Pro- 
grams, is another vehicle for paren- 
tal input about general issues. The 
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results of the survey might be pub- 
lished in the school newsletter. 

Communicating specific 
information about 
individual children 

Disseminating information about 
individual children takes different 
forms than dissemination of gen- 
eral information. News about the 
unit on transportation can be 
shared with all parents, while Mat- 
thew's success with scissors is 
more personal. 

Before school begins 

Focusing an exchange of infor- 
mation about individual children 
begins with intake information be- 
fore school begins. Most schools 
require a confidential form, which 
asks about the child's family, 
health history, birth and infancy, 
abilities, toileting habits, and any- 
thing else the center will need to 
know. Some schools ask parents to 
fill out the questionnaire at home; 



others invite parents to an intake 
conference where the form is filled 
out with the director or teacher. 

Home visits. Winnetka Public 
School Nursery begins the parent- 
teacher relationship with a home 
visit. Visits are scheduled for the 
week before school begins and last 
only about 20 minutes. The ex- 
pressed purpose of the home visit 
is to introduce the child to her 
teachers in familiar surroundings. 
However, it is also a comfortable 
place for parents to meet and chat 
with the person to whom they will 
soon entrust their child. Teachers 
bring along a Polaroid® camera to 
snap a photo of parent and child 
together for the classroom bulletin 
board. Then the parent takes a 
photograph of the child and 
teacher, which the child is allowed 
to keep. Nancy Balaban (1985) re- 
ports that some parents are un- 
nerved by the home visit, fearing 
that they will be judged on their 
housekeeping; others feel that it's 
an invasion of their privacy; but 



most thoroughly enjoy the sociabil- 
ity of the occasion. Teachers, of 
course, need to stress that the pur- 
pose of the visit is to team more 
about the child, not the house. 

During toe school year 

Daily communication between 
parents and teachers at arrival and 
departure times allows for brief ex- 
changes of information ("Alexandra 
was up with a cough during the 
night"; Tyler used pine cones to 
create a dinosaur today"). Because 
it is a busy time for teachers, how- 
ever, often there is opportunity for 
only a few words about a child's 
day, unless there is a serious issue 
to discuss (Levin & Klein, 1988). To 
ensure that each parent and child 
is greeted each day by both the di- 
rector and classroom teacher. 
Winnetka Community Day Care 
center uses the "ticket system." At 
arrival, parents bring their children 
to the director, who has a box of 
construction paper "tickets." The 
tickets have no significance other 
than providing a vehicle for the di- 
rector and teacher to touch base 
with each parent and child each 
day. While the child is choosing his 
favorite color ticket, the director 
has a moment to greet the parent 
present an opportunity for any in- 
formation to be passed along, or 
set up another time to talk. As the 
child deposits the ticket in a box 
held by the classroom teacher, 
parent and teacher have a chance 
to do the same. 

Because it's important to keep 
track of infants' feeding, sleeping, 
and elimination, some centers send 
home a daily report on the babies 
in their care. Caretakers at Bright 
Horizons (Massachusetts) fill out a 
card with information on naps, 
diaper changes, and feeding each 
day. At the bottom of the card is a 
space to add * omment about the 
kind of da\ baby had, such 
as "leamin verbalize," "full of 
smiles," o her cranky." 




Anecdotal notebooks offer easy sharing of events and an excellent resource 



for parent-teacher conferences. 
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Teachers can foster communication 



About the school 
through 

having an articulated philosophy 
inviting parents to visit 
orientation meetings 
newsletters 
bulletin boards 
programs for parents 
social events for parents and 
families 

boxes for articles or 
suggestions 



About Individual children 
through 

enrollment information forms 
home visits 

greeting and pickup routines 
"happy notes" and photos of 

children 
telephone calls 
notebooks about each child 
regular and special 

conferences 



"Happy notes" and photos. 

"Happy notes," written on a single 
piece of paper and pinned to the 
child's back at going home time, 
tell parents about something posi- 
tive that happened during the day 
("Vashti learned how to slide down 
the pole today" or "Alex and Scot- 
tie built an elaborate airport with 
blocks"). YMCA Child Development 
Center in Richmond, California, 
sends photographs of children in- 
volved in an activity, along with a 
note. UWM Day Care Center in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, asks teach- 
ers to keep track of how often they 
talk with parents. The goal is for 
each teacher to talk to each parent 
every week. If teachers don't talk to 
parents, they send a note home, of- 
ten asking a question inviting an 
answer about the child. If the ques- 
tion is not answered, teachers tele- 
phone parents at home at night 
("Prickly Problems." 1989). 

"No problem" telephone 
colls. Telephoning can be a com- 
fortable way to talk with parents, 
particularly if phone calls aren't 
automatically thought of as 
"trouble." Some schools suggest 
that teachers call parents once a 
month to report on their child's 
progress. If parents expect routine 



calls, they won't be worried when 
they hear the teacher on the other 
end of the line. 

Individual notebooks. Bright 
Horizons provides a notebook for 
each child, which is kept on top of 
the child's cubby. During naptime 
each day, the teacher jots down 
notes about the child, including 
accomplishments, activities, or 



problems. The parent can check 
the notebook at pickup time each 
evening or can take it home to read 
over the weekend. Daily notebook 
entries keep parents informed of 
current happenings, are useful to 
teachers when preparing confer- 
ences, and form an invaluable re- 
cord of the child's development 
over a period of years. 

Well-prepared for confer- 
ences. Conferences are the most 
formal means of communication 
between parents and teachers. 
With privacy and adequate time, 
parents and teachers can discuss 
the child's progress, set goals, and 
agree on procedures. If each comes 
to the conference prepared — the 



teacher with well-documented ob- 
servations and recommendations, 
and the parent with thoughtful 
questions and opinions about the 
child's experience in school — 
conferences can be fruitful. Confer- 
ences have the greatest chance of 
being successful, however, if there 
have been many other oppor- 
tunities for communication during 
the rest of the year. 



Reaching out 

Effective communication be- 
tween home and school is a vital 
ingredient in quality early child- 
hood education. By employing a 
variety of communication tech- 
niques, early childhood educators 
can reach out to parents. Together 
they can provide the very best for 
young children. 

For fitrther reading 
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Social events such as coffee times and 
potlucks can provide families and staff 
with relaxed time to talk. 
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1991— Year of the Lifetime Reader 




VEARQf TH E LIFET IME READER 
1191 



The Center for the Book In the library of 
Congress has designated 1991 as the 
rear of the Lifetime Reader. Research 
provides clear evidence of the impor- 
tance of reading to children from a very 
young age to stimulate Interest in lan- 
guage and communication, and establish 
the lifetime habits of reading for pleas- 
ure as well as to obtain information. 



Have you explored opportunities for bringing young children 
and books together? Did you know that In 1988. . . 



• there were 9,094 public libraries and 5,919 branches? 

• nearly 5,000 new Juvenile books were published? 

• sales of Juvenile books reached $751 million? 

Source: The Bowker Annual Library and Book Trade Almanac 1990-91. 
New York: R. R Bowker Company 

The first national survey of public libraries on services available 
to children reported that: 

• 37% of public library users in 1988 were children under the 
age of 14 years. 

• 62% of libraries surveyed cooperated with preschools or 
child care centers an average of 14 times during 1988-89. 

Source: Nat lor Center for Education Statistics. Services and Re- 
sources for Children in Public Libraries. 1988-89, U.S. Department oi 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, March 
1990. 



For more Information about the Year of the Lifetime Reader, 
contact Center for the Book, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DC 20540 
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The Early Childhood 
Education Research 

We are concerned here with research con- 
ducted with children three, four, and five 
yean old-the ages which are the focus of most 
preschool and kindergarten programs. Thus, 
programs and treatments conducted with 
infants and toddlers are excluded from the 
analysis, as are those custodial care arrange- 
ments not intended to promote children's 
general development or foster familiarity with 
academic activities. In addition, we need to 
point out that the focus here is the general 
early childhood education research; we have 
not conducted a detailed analysis of the 
research on special programs for handicapped 
children. 

Twenty-eight research documents were re- 
viewed in preparation for this report. Eigh- 
teen were studies, eight were reviews, and two 
reported the results of both a study and a 
review effort Seventeen reported the results 
of research conducted with preschool children, 
six concerned research with kindergarteners, 
two reported on research with both groups, 
and three had to do with research with these 
plus either younger or older children. Many of 
the studies had a longitudinal design, and the 
majority of the studies and reviews were 
concerned with economically disadvantaged, 
urban, largely black populations. 

About half the studies and reviews looked at 
the effects of preschool or kindergarten in 
genera] on the cognitive and affective develop- 
ment of participants. The rest were concerned 
with specific components within the context of 
preschool or kindergarten, such as the effects 
of parent involvement in early childhood 
programs and the differential effects of 
curriculum models. Many outcome areas were 
examined, particularly the effects of early 
childhood programs on IQ, achievement, inci- 
dence of grade retentions, and incidence of 
referrals for remedial or special education. 

The Effects of Preschool 

The early studies and evaluations of Head 
Start programs produced a finding that educa- 
tors and researchers of the 1960s and 1970s 
found disheartening: that while impressive 



cognitive gains result from preschool partici- 
pation, these gains level off and, in most 
cases, completely "wash out" by the end of 
second grade. That is, before the end of the 
primary grades, there are no longer any IQ or 
achievement differences between children who 
had attended preschool programs and de- 
mographically similar children who had not 

Many writers, however, have pointed out that 
this convergence of scores for preschool par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants is to be ex- 
pected. "We simply cannot" notes Zigler 
(1986), "inoculate children in one year of 
preschool against the ravages of a life of 
deprivation." Thus, the federally funded 
Follow Through program for primary children 
was developed to help them maintain and 
increase the gains they had made as pre- 
schoolers. 

Meanwhile, other research was being con- 
ducted regarding Head Start and other 
preschool programs, and attention began to 
shift from the limited focus on the IQ of 
preschool "graduates* to other cognitive meas- 
ures and, particularly, to nonoognitive out- 
comes, both short-term and long-term. 

Short-term Benefits 

Research has established a variety of short- 
term benefits associated with disadvantaged 
children's preschool attendance. As noted 
above, IQ and achievement scores increase 
dramatically (Berrueta-Clement et al. 1986; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Illinois State Board of Education 1985; Irvine 
1982; Miller and Dyer 197S; Schweinhart 
1985; Bronson, et al 1985). In addition, 
Bronson, et al. found preschool graduates to 
exhibit better task completion and more 
cooperative interaction with peers. 

Of the various curriculum models used in 
preschool programs, the greatest short-term 
benefits are obtained when children partici- 
pate in so-called "didactic" programs-pro- 
grams which have a pre-academic focus, in 
which the teacher selects and directs the 
majority of the classroom activities, and in 
which there is a high degree of structure 
(McKey, et al. 1985; Powell 1986; Schwein- 
hart et al. 1986; Huston-Stein, et al. 1977). 
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Long-term Benefits 

After the first wave of research which cast 
doubt on the long-term value of preschool 
programs for economically disadvantaged 
children, researche-s and early childhood 
specialists began to question the wisdom of 
using only cognitive measures-and particu- 
larly IQ scores-as the indicator of program 
success. The 1985 Illinois State Board of 
Education review states that: 

...growing reservations about the 
validity and limitations of using 
IQ as predictor and sole indicator 
of academic achievement led to 
the inclusion of scholastic achieve- 
ment, scholastic placement, non- 
cognitive development, and social 
responsibility as other indications 
of effectiveness, (p. 16) 

Many researchers have found that, like IQ 
differences, the majority of achievement dif- 
ferences between preschool participants and 
nonparticipants disappear by the middle of 
the primary years. Other researchers and re- 
viewers, however, such as Lazar and Darling- 
ton (1982), Gray, et al. (1982) and the Illinois 
State Board of Education (1985) report that 
cognitive gains did persist beyond the primary 
years among the disadvantaged student 
populations with which they were concerned. 

It is in the noncognitive realm, however, that 
the greatest benefits of preschool experience 
occur. Longitudinal studies, some of which 
have followed preschool graduates all the way 
into adulthood, have identified many positive 
and significant relationships between pre- 
school participation and task-related, social, 
and attitudinal outcomes. According to the re- 
searchers and reviewers whose work was 
consulted in preparation for this report, pre- 
school graduates outshine nonparticipants in 
the following areas: 

• Fewer referrals for remedial classes 
or special education Preschool gradu- 
ates were more likely to remain in regular 
classes throughout their public school 
years (Berrueta-Clement, et al 1985; Con- 
sortium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Featherstone 1986; Gray, et al. 1982; 
Illinois State Board of Education 1985; 
Irvine 1982; Lazar and Darlington 1982; 



Schweinhart 1985; Stallings and Stipek 
1986; Powell 1986). 

• Fewer retentions. Preschool graduates 
were less likely to repeat grades (Berru- 
eta-Clement, et al 1985; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies 1983; Gray, et aL 
1982; Illinois State Board of Education 
1985; Irvine 1982; Lazar and Darlington 
1982; Schweinhart 1985; Stallings and 
Stipek 1986; Powell 1986). 

• Higher grades. Graduates had fewer 
railing grades throughout their school 
years (Berrueta-Clement, et al. 1985; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies 
1983; Featherstone 1986; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Schweinhart 
1985). 

• Greater social and emotional matur- 
ity. Those who attended preschool re- 
ceived higher teacher ratings on measures 
of social and emotional maturity (Berru- 
eta-Clement, et al. 1985; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Irvine 1982). 

• More frequent high school gradu- 
ation/GED completion. Preschool 
graduates completed high school in 
greater numbers (Berrueta-Clement, et al. 
1985; Consortium for Longitudinal Stud- 
ies 1983; Featherstone 1986; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Schweinhart 
1985). 

• Greater academic motivation, on-task 
behavior, capacity for independent 
work, and time spent on homework. 
Preschool participants were rated higher 
than nonparticipants on these measures 
(Branson, et al. 1985; Illinois State Board 
of Education 1985; Irvine 1982; Lazar and 
Darlington 1982; Schweinhart 1985; 
Stallings and Stipek 1986; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies; Berrueta-Clement, 
et al 1985; Miller and Dyer 1975). 

• Lower incidence of absenteeism/ 
detentions. Graduates had lower inci- 
dences of absenteeism and detentions 
(Illinois State Board of Education 1985). 

• Better attitudes toward school. Pre- 
school graduates had much higher scores 
on measures of attitude toward school and 
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toward particular subject araas (Berrueta- 
Clement, et al 1985; Consortium for Lon- 
gitudinal Studies 1983; Laxar and Dar- 
lington 1982; Miller and Dyer 1975). 

• Better self-esteem, greater internal 
locus of control Those who attended 
preschool had higher scores on self-esteem 
and locus of control measures than did 
those who did not attend preschool (Berru- 
eta-Clement, et al. 1985; Consortium for 
Lon^tudinal Studies; Illinois State Board 
of Education 1985). 

• Lower incidence of illegitimate 
pregnancy, drug abuse, and delin- 
quent acts. Older studento who had 
attended preschool as small children had 
lower incidences of these behaviors, ac- 
cording to self-reports (Featherstone 1986; 
S tailings and Stipek 1986; Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies 1983; Berrueta- 
Clement 1985; Powell 1986; Schweinhart, 
et al. 1986; Gersten 1986). 

• More sports participation. Preschool 
graduates were more likely to engage in 
school-sponsored sports (Powell 1986; 
Gray, et al. 1982). 

• Higher future aspirations, more 
postsecondary education. Preschool 
graduates had higher aspirations for their 
futures than nonparticipants and were 
more likely to enroll in postsecondary 
programs (Featherstone 1986; Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies; Berrueta- 
Clement, et al. 1985; Schweinhart 1985; 
Lazar and Darlington; Stalling* and 
Stipek 1986). 

Once out of school, young people who had 
attended preschool continued to make a better 
showing in life than those who had not They 
were found to have: 

• Higher employment rates and better 
earnings and, c or r esp ondingly, a 
lower incidence of dependence on 
welfare (Berrueta-Clement, et al. 1985; 
Consortium fui Longitudinal Studies 
1983; Gray, et al. 1982; Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Irvine 1982; 
Lazar and Darlington 1982; Schweinhart 
1985; Stalling* and Stipek 1986). 



• Fewer arrests and antisocial acta 

(Berrueta-Clement, et al 1985; Consor- 
tium for Longitudinal Studies 1983; 
Featherstone 1986; Irvine 1982; Lazar ar A 
Darlington 1982). 

• Better relationships with family 
members, a higher incidence of 
volunteer work, and more frequent 
church attendance (Berrueta-Clement, 
et al 1985; Lazar and Darlington 1982). 

While parents' reactions to their children's 
preschool experience is not a major focus of 
this report, it is well worth noting that some 
researchers have compared the attitudes of 
parents whose children attended preschool 
with those whose children did not These 
researchers found that parents of preschool 
graduates: 

• Had better attitudes towards their 
children's schooling (Illinois State 
Board of Education 1985; Lazar and 
Darlington 1982). 

• Had higher expectations for their 
children's learning and greater satis- 
faction with their children's 
achievements (Consortium for Longitu- 
dinal Studies 1983; Featherstone 1986). 

• Contacted teachers more often, even 
though their children had fewer 
school problems than children who 
had not been to preschool (Feather- 
stone 1986). 

Preschool attendance and finishing high 
school? Staying out of trouble with the law? 
Attending church! While the relationship 
between even very good preschool programs 
and these much later events may seem very 
tenuous, several of the researchers and 
reviewers in this area have posited causal 
models to explain such relationships. The 
general theme of these models is that good 
early experiences can set in motion a chain of 
events that pervades the child's life through 
high school and beyond, increasing the quality 
of his/her life experiences along the way. One 
such model is offered by Berrueta-Clement et 
al (1985), who summarize its workings as 
follows: 



...the causal model confirm! that 
preschool education provides poor 
children with a "head start" both 
intellectually end socially. It sug- 
gests that the initial effect of pre- 
school on intellectual performance 
generates long-term effects 
through its intermediate effects 
on scholastic achievement di- 
rectly, and on commitment to 
schooling and scholastic place- 
ment, which indirectly affect 
scholastic achievement These 
intermediate effects are important 
in their own rightr-4ncreasing 
subjects' maturity, reducing their 
need for special education serv- 
ices, enhancing their scholastic . 
achievement, and eventually 
helping them to stay in school 
longer. Finally, the effects of 
preschool have extended beyond 
school into the adult world as 
these young people have found 
more employment and have expe- 
rienced less involvement in delin- 
quent activities than their no- 
preschool counterparts, (p. 267) 

Effects on Different 
Student Populations 

As noted above, the majority of the preschool 
education research has been conducted with 
economically disadvantaged populations. The 
findings cited previously make clear that 
these children benefit greatly from preschool 
educational experiences. We also know that 
early childhood education is very beneficial for 
handicapped children (Casto and Mastropieri 
1986), and educational literature abounds 
with stories of the positive effects of the early 
stimulation and learning opportunities offered 
to those we regard as gifted and talented. 

What about middle class children? A 1985 
review effort conducted by the Illinois State 
Board of Education included data on both low- 
income and middle class preschoolers. After 
noting that the youngsters from low-income 
homes benefitted most from preschool partici- 
pation, the reviewers stated that preschool 
may enhance the development and learning of 
middle class children as well. "There are 
some initial findings that socioeconomically 



advantaged children, although generally not 
considered at risk for educational and social 
failure, may nevertheless benefit from pre- 
school education.* (p. 17) Most investigators 
seem to agree that more research would be 
required to determine the effects of preschool 
experiences in the lives of these children. 

Some investigators (Illinois State Board of 
Education 1985; Consortium for Longitudinal 
Studies 1983) have sought to determine 
whether preschool participation affects 
students differentially based on factors such 
as IQ, sex, birth order, one- or two-parent 
family composition, whether the mother works 
outside the home, etc. Most studies have 
found no differences, and the few studies 
which did note some differences did not find 
significant ones. 
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PART 5 



NAEYC Position Statement on 
Developmental^ Appropriate Practice 
in Programs for 4- and 5-Year-Olds 



Background Information 

In the mid 1980s, a great deal of public attention has 
focused on the quality of our nation's educational sys- 
tem. Early childhood education programs for 4- and 5- 
year-old children have become the focus of some con- 
troversy. Various issues are under debate, including 
the length of program day for this age group, the effect 
of various forms of sponsorship, and the nature of the 
curriculum- 
Curriculum issues are of particular concern to early 
childhood educators in light of the increasingly wide- 
spread demand for use of inappropriate formal teach- 
ing techniques for young children, over-emphasis on 
achievement of narrowly defined academic skills, and 
increased reliance on psychometric tests to determine 
enrollment and retention in programs. 

These trends are primarily the result of misconcep- 
tions about how young children team (Elkind, 1986). In 
many cases, concerned adults, who want children to 
succeed, apply adult education standards to the curric- 
ulum for young children and pressure early childhood 
programs to demonstrate that children are "really 
learning." Many programs respond by emphasizing ac- 



ademic skill development with paper-and-pencil activi- 
ties that are developmental ly inappropriate for young 
children. 

The National Association for the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC). the nation's largest professional as- 
sociation of early childhood educators, believes that 
high quality, developmental ly appropriate programs 
should be available for all 4- and 5-year-old children. 
NAEYC believes that quality is not determined by the 
length of the program day or by the sponsorship, al- 
though these factors can affect quality. NAEYC believes 
that a major determinant of the quality of an early 
childhood program is the degree to which the program 
is developmental^ appropriate. This position state- 
ment describes both appropriate practices and inap- 
propriate practices in early childhood programs. These 
beliefs about appropriate practice are supported by a 
growing body of both laboratory and clinical 
classroom research and theory. This statement is in- 
tended for use by teachers, parents, school administra- 
tors, policy makers, and others who provide education- 
al programs for 4- and 5-year-olds. 



Position Statement 



How young children learn 

Young children learn by doing. The work of Piaget 
(1950, 1972), Montessori (1964), Erikson (1950), and 
other child development theorists and researchers (El- 
kind. 1986; Kamii, 1985) has demonstrated that learning 
is a complex process that results from the interaction 
ol children's own thinking and their experiences in the 
external world. Maturation is an important contributor 



to learning because it provides a framework from 
which children's learning proceeds. As children get 
older, they acquire new skills and experiences that fa- 
cilitate the learning process. For example, as children 
grow physically, thev "re more able to manipulate and 
explore their own ronment. Also, as children ma- 
ture, they are mo ;»ble to understand the point ol 
view ol other people. 
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Knowledge is not something that is given to children 
as though they were empty vessels to be filled. Chil- 
dren acquire knowledge about the physical and social 
worlds in which they live through playful interaction 
with objects and people. Children do not need to be 
forced to learn; they are motivated by their own desire 
to make sense of their world. 

How to teach young children 

How young children learn should determine how 
teachers of young children teach. The word teach 
tends to imply telling or giving information. But the 
correct way to teach young children is not to lecture or 
verbally instruct them. Teachers of young children are 
more like guides or facilitators (Fonnan & Kuschner, 
1983; Lay-Dopyera & Dopyera, 1986; Piaget. 1972). 
They prepare the environment so that it provides stim- 
ulating, challenging materials and activities for chil- 
dren. Then, teachers closely observe to see what chil- 
dren understand and pose additional challenges to 
push their thinking further. 

For children to fullv understand and remember what they 
have learned, whether it is related to reading, mathematics, 
or other subject matter areas, the information must be mean- 
ingful to the child in context of the child's experience and de- 
velopment 





Children work individually or in small, informal groups most of the time 
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Interactions and activates are designed to develop children's 
self-esteem and positive filings toward teaming 



it is possible to drill children until they can correctly 
recite pieces of information such as the alphabet or the 
numbers from 1 to 20. However, children's responses 
to rote tasks do not reflect real understanding of the 
information, For children to understand fully and re- 
member what they have learned, whether it is related 
to reading, mathematics, or other subject matter areas, 
the information must be meaningful to the child : n 
context of the child's experience and development. 

Learning information in meaningful context is not 
only essential for children's understanding and devel- 
opment of concepts, but is also important for stimulat- 
ing motivation in children. If learning is relevant for 
children, they are more likely to persist with a task and 
to be motivated to learn more. 



Developmental^ appropriate 
practice for 4- and 5-year-olds 

Developmental^ appropriate teaching strategies are 
based on knowledge of how young children learn. Cur- 
riculum derives from many sources such as the knowl- 
edge base of various disciplines, society, culture, and 
parents' desires. The degree to which both teaching 
strategies and the curriculum are developmental ly ap- 
propriate is a major determinant of program quality. 
Developmental iy appropriate programs are both age 
appropriate and individually appropriate; that is, the 
program is designed for the age group served and im- 
plemented with attention to the needs and differences 
of the individual children enrolled. 

Because people develop concepts from both positive 
and negative examples, the components of a program 
for 4* and 5-year-olds are described here both in terms 
of what is appropriate and what is not appropriate 
practice. These components overlap considerably and 
have been identified here for purposes of clarity only. 




Outdoor activity is planned daily so children can develop 
targe muscle skilb, learn about outdoor environments, and 
express themselves freely and loudly 
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Component 
Curriculum goals 



Integrated Components of 
APPROPRIATE and INAPPROPRIATE Practice for 
AIWP Iand 5-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 

ftppgnPRlATE Practice 



Teaching strategies 



Experiences are provided that meet 
children's needs and stimulate 
learning in all developmental areas- 
physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual. 
> Each child is viewed as a unique 
person with an individual pattern and 
timing of growth and development. 
The curriculum and adults' interaction 
are responsive to individual 
differences in ability and interests. 
Different levels of ability, 
development, and learning styles are 
expected, accepted, and used to 
design appropriate activities. 

• Interactions and activities are 
designed to develop children's 
self-esteem and positive feelings 
toward learning. 

• Teachers prepare tne environment for 
children to leam through active 
exploration and interaction with 
adults, other children, and materials. 

• Children select many of their own 
activities from among a variety of 
learning areas the teacher prepares, 
including dramatic play, blocks, 
science, math, games and puzzles, 
books, recordings, art, and music. 

• Children are expected to be physically 
and mentally active. Children choose 
from among activities the teacher has 
set up or the children spontaneously 
initiate. 

• Children work individually or in small, 
informal groups most of the time. 

• Children are provided concrete 
learning activities with materials and 
people relevant to their own life 
experiences. 



INAFregPRjATE Practice 

Experiences are narrowly focused on 
the child's intellectual development 
without recognition that all areas of a 
child's development are interrelated. 

Children are evaluated only against a 
predetermined measure, such as a 

standardized group norm or adult ^ 

standard of behavior. All are expected 
to perform the same tasks and achieve 
the same narrowly defined, easily 
measured skills. 



Children's worth is measured by how 
well they conform to rigid expectations 
and perform on standardized tests. 

» Teachers use highly structured, 
teacher-directed lessons almost 
exclusively. 

i The teacher directs all the activity, 
deciding what children will do and 
when. The teacher docs most of the 
activity for the children, such as 
cutting shapes, performing steps in an 
experiment. 

• Children are expected to sit down, 
watch, be quiet, and listen, or do 
paper-and-pencil tasks for 
inappropriately long periods of time. A 
major portion of time is spent 
passively sitting, listening, and waiting. 

• Large group, teacher-directed 
instruction is used most of the time. 

• Workbooks, ditto sheets, flashcards, 
and other similarly structured abstract 
materials dominate the curriculum. 
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AND 5 YEAR-OLDS 



4- A\D 5-YEAR-OLDS 



4- AXD 5-YEAR-OLDS 



Component 

Teaching 
strategies 

{continued) 



Guidance of 

social-emotional 

development 



Language 
development 
and literacy 



APPROPRIATE Practice 

• Teachers move among groups and 
individuals to facilitate children's 
involvement with materials ami 
activities by asking questions, offering 
suggestions, or adding more complex 
materials or ideas to a situation. 

• Teachers accept that there is often 
more than one right answer. Teachers 
recognize that children team from 
self-directed problem solving and 
experimentation. 

• Teachers facilitate the development of 
self-control in children by using 
positive guidance techniques such as 
modeling and encouraging expected 
behavior, redirecting children to a 
more acceptable activity, and setting 
clear limits. Teachers' expectations 
match ami respect children's 
developing capabilities. 

• Children are provided many 
opportunities to develop social skills 
such as cooperating, helping, 
negotiating, and talking with the 
person involved to solve interpersonal 
problems. Teachers facilitate the 
development of these positive social 
skills at all times. 

• Children are provided many 
opportunities to see how reading and 
writing are useful before they are 
instructed in letter names, sounds, 
and word identification. Basic skills 
develop when they are meaningful to 
children. An abundance of these types 
of activities is provided to develop 
language and literacy through 
meaningful experience: listening to 
and reading stories and poems; taking 
field trips; dictating stories; seeing 
classroom charts and other print in 
use; participating in dramatic play and 
other experiences requiring 
communication; talking informally 
with other children and adults; and 
experimenting with writing by 
drawing, copying, and inventing their 
own spelling. 



INAPPROPRIATE Practice 

• Teachers dominate the environment by 
talking to the whole group most of the 
time and telling children what to do. 



Children are expected to respond 
correctly with one right answer. Rote 
memorization and drill are emphasized 



Teachers spend a great deal of time 
enforcing rules, punishing 
unacceptable behavior, demeaning 
children who misbehave, making 
children sit ami be quiet, or refereeing 
disagreements. 



a Children work individually at desks or 
tables most of the time or listen to 
teacher directions in the total group. 
Teachers intervene to resolve disputes 
or enforce _ assroom rules and 
schedules. 



• Reading and writing instruction 
stresses isolated skill development 
such as recognizing single letters, 
reciting the alphabet, singing the 
alphabet song, coloring within 
predefined lines, or being instructed in 
correct formation of letters on a 
printed line. 
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4- A\D 5 YEAR-OLDS 



4- AND 5-YEAR-OLDS 



4- AND 5-YEAR-OLDS 



Component 

Cognitive 
development 



Physical 
development 



Aesthetic 
development 



Motivation 



APPROPRIATE Practice 

s Children develop understanding of 
concepts about themselves, others, 
and the world around them through 
observation, interacting with people 
and real objects, and seeking 
solutions to concrete problems. 
Learnings about math, science, social 
studies, health, and other content 
areas are all integrated through 
meaningful activities such as those 
when children build with blocks; 
measure sand, water, or ingredients 
for cooking; observe changes in the 
environment; work with wood and 
tools; sort objects for a purpose; 
explore animals, plants, water, wheels 
and gears; sing and listen to music 
from various cultures; and draw, paint, 
and work with clay. Routines are 
followed that help children keep 
themselves healthy and safe. 

• Children have daily opportunities to 
use large muscles, including running, 
jumping, and balancing. Outdoor 
activity is planned dairy so children 
can develop large muscle skills, learn 
about outdoor environments, and 
express themselves freely and loudly. 

• Children have daily opportunities to 
develop small muscles skills through 
play activities such as pegboards, 
puzzles, painting, cutting, and other 
similar activities. 

• Children have daily opportunities for 
aesthetic expression and appreciation 
through art and music. Children 
experiment and enjoy various forms of 
music. A variety of art media are 
available for creative expression, such 
as easel and finger painting and clay. 

• Children's natural curiosity and desire 
to make sense of their world are used 
to motivate them to become involved 
in learning activities. 



INAPPROPRIATE Practice 

instruction stresses isolated skill 
development through memorization 
and rote, such as counting, circling an 
item on a worksheet, memorizing facts, 
watching demonstrations, drilling with 
flashcards, or looking at maps. 
Children's cognitive development is 
seen as fragmented in content areas 
such as math, science, or social 
studies, and times are set aside to 
concentrate on each area. 



• Opportunity for large muscle activity is 
limited. Outdoor time is limited 
because it is viewed as interfering with 
instructional iime or, if provided, h 
viewed as recess (a way to get chiidten 
to use up excess energy), rather than 
an integral part of children's learning 
environment. 

• Small motor activity is limited to 
writing with pencils, or coloring 
predrawn forms, or similar structured 
lessons. 

• Art and music are provided only when 
time permits. Art consists of coloring 
predrawn forms, copying an 
adult-made model of a product, or 
following other adult-prescribed 
directions. 

• Children are required to participate in 
all activities to obtain the teacher's 
approval, to obtain extrinsic rewards 
like stickers or privileges, or to avoid 
punishment. 
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4- AND 5- YEAR-OLDS 4- AND 5- YEAR-OLDS 4- AND 5- YEAR-OLDS 



Component 

Parent-teacher 
relations 



Assessment of 

children 



Program entry 



Teacher 
qualifications 



APPROPRIATE Practice 

Teachers work in partnership with 
parents, communicating regularly to 
build mutual understanding and 
greater consistency lor children. 



• Decisions that have a major impact on 
children (such as enrollment, 
retention, assignment to remedial 
classes) are based primarily on 
information obtained from 
observations by teachers and parents, 
not on the basis of a single test score. 
Developmental assessment of 
children's progress and achievement 
is used to plan curriculum, identify 
children with special needs, 
communicate with parents, and 
evaluate the program's effectiveness. 

a In public schools, there is a piace for 
every child of legal entry age, 
regardless of the developmental level 
of the child. No public school program 
should deny access to children on the 
basis of results of screening or other 
arbitrary determinations of the child's 
lack of readiness. The educational 
system adjusts to the developmental 
needs and levels of the children it 
serves; children are not expected to 
adapt to an inappropriate system. 

• Teachers are qualified to work with 
4- and 5-year-olds through 
college-level preparation in Early 
Childhood Education or Child 
Development and supervised 
experience with this age group. 



INAPPROPRIATE Practice 

• Teachers communicate with parents 
only about problems or conflicts. 
Parents view teachers as experts and 
feel isolated from their child's 
experiences. 

a Psychometric tests are used as the sole 
criterion to prohibit entrance to the 
program or to recommend that 
children be retained or placed in 
remedial classrooms. 



a Eligible-age children are denied entry 
to kindergarten or retained in 
kindergarten because they are judged 
not ready on the basis of inappropriate 
and inflexible expectations. 



a Teachers with no specialized training 
or supervised experience working with 
4- and 5-year-olds are viewed as 
qualified because they are state 
certified, regardless of the level of 
certification. 



Staffing 



a The group size and ratio of teachers 
to children is limited to enable 
individualized and age-appropriate 
programming. Four- and 5-year-olds 
are in groups of no more than 20 
children with 2 adults. 



Because older children can function 
reasonably well in large groups, it is 
assumed that group size and number 
of adults can be the same for 4- and 
5-year-olds as for elementary grades. 
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A landmark avantl 

Tt» National Assodatton of Stata Boards of 
Education (NASBE) laauad In Octobar tha firat school 
ivJomiaportfoouiingon 
*> through 8 y aa r o Jda. 

Right From the Start 

A Report on the 
NASBE Task Force on 
Early Childhood Education 

Tom Schultz and Joan Lombard! 



Three groups have been In- 
volved in recent debates 
about the changing rote of 
public schools in serving young 
children and their parents. Early 
childhood educators are concerned 
about whether teaching, curricu- 
lum, and assessme t practices in 
prefcindergarten and the primary 
grades axe "developmentally ap- 
propriate"-, about whether new 
school-based preschool programs 
are competing with existing com- 
munity programs for space, chil- 
dren, and staff, and about problems 
encountered by children and par- 
ents in making the transition from 
other early childhood programs to 

Tom Senate, PhD., served at Chief of 
Staff to the NASBE Tatk Force on Early 
Childhood Education 
Joan Lombowdl, PhD , tewed at Se- 
nior Staff Associate to the Tosh Force. 
She it a member of NAEYC't Cavern- 
inx Board 

The work of the NASBE Task Force on 
Early Childhood Education was tup- 
porttd by eram from the Corneete Cor- 
poration of New York, The Exxon Edu- 
cation Foundation, and the Head Start 
Bureau, US. Administration for Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families. 



the public schools. Public tchool 
administrators are coping with new 
atate-funded preschool initiatives, 
new federal mandates to serve pre- 
school children with special needs, 
and local parents concerned about 
meeting pressing needs for child 
care. Their concern! tend to center 

on practical questions of fund- 
ing, facilities, and staffing. State 
policymakers are seeking to make 
wise choices about the assign- 
ment of sponsorship for new ear- 
ly childhood programs, and the 
development of standards and 
funding systems that will support 
high-quality services, 

The Early Childhood Task Force 
of the National Association of State 
Boards of Education (NASBE) pro- 
vided the first opportunity for na- 
tional leaders from these three 
groups to work to develop a com- 
mon policy agenda on early child- 
hood Issues (see Figure 1, a tist of 
Task Force members). This article, 
based on the Task Force report re- 
leased in October 1988, provides 
background on the Task Force, a 
summary of its recommendations, 



and suggested strategies for early 
-hlldhood educators to use titis re- 
port in advocacy activities, 



Background on the 
Tosk Font 

The National Association of State 
Boards of Education represents 
state boards of education, which 
are elected or appointed bodies of 
lay dtixens responsible for settinf 
standards, approving programs, 
and developing policies for pubBc 
schools, in July 1996, NASBE began 
a program of technical assistance 
to help atate policymakers plan 
new early childhood initiatives. 
Based on work In a number of 
states, NASBE identified a common 
set of concerns and issues regard- 
ing public school Involvement in 
early childhood services and de- 
vised plans for the Task Force dur- 
ing the fall of 1967. The Task Force 
focused on two goals: 

• Developing more successful 
models for teaching In the early 
years of elementary school based 
on our knowledge of chiid develop- 
ment and the lessons of successful 
preschool programs 

• Finding new ways for public 
schools to complement and supple- 
ment the efforts of other early 
childhood programs In serving pre- 
school children and their families 

The Task Force members drew 
on many sources of advice and evt- 
dence to the course of their year of 
activity. They were briefed by lead- 
ing experts and reviewed position 
statements and commissioned 
papers on key issues. They con- 
ducted four regional hearings, 
which Included visits to 14 exem- 
plary early childhood programs and 
testimony from 165 witnesses. They 
listened to state legislators, school 
principals and superintendents, 
teachers, Head Start and chiid care 
center directors, teacher trainers, 
and parents. 
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RecommtnifaHwtM 

The NASBE Tatk Force report* 
Right from the Start conujfcrncnts 
other recent proposals for school 
improvement end new early cWW- 



Khool reform reports. it tecum on 
the crucial early years ol education, 
when children gain the essential 
skills, knowledge, and dispositions 
critical to later school success. 
Compared to other recent early 
childhood policy reports. Its scope 
is limited to influencing public 
ichcolprogian»andpolldes,butlt 
teeks to broaden the Munition of 
early childhood issues to promote 
improvements m todergarten and 
the early school grades. 



Right From the Start promotes a 
vision for early childhood educa- 
tion that combines a restructured 
approach to schooling for 4- to S- 
year^ wife a can ft» tanv part- 
nerships among schools, parents, 
and other carry childhood pro- 
grams. At the heart of this vision 
are two i 



Early childhood salts skoaM 
be established la ' 



ithoote to provMo • \ 
agogy for worklag with cnll- 
drea ages 4 to I and a focal 
polat foT eahaaced services 
to preschool calldrea aad 
their pareais. 

The goals of e st a bl is h i ng an early 
childhood unit are to Improve ex- 
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fatjfhfj ajajga a ja j for cMktren, pre- 
school to IbW grade, and to plan 
lwi»wbiglM|ttSlltypieacboolser. 
vices. The establishment of these 
units reflects the Task Force's belief 
in found child development princl» 
pies: that learning occurs best 
when there Is a focus on the whole 
child; that teaming for children and 
adults Is Interactive; that young 
children learn from concrete work 
and play, much of which is child- 
Initiated', and that young children 
are profoundly Influenced by their 
families and the lurrounding com- 
munity. Based on these principles, 
the central characteristics of the 
early childhood unit are: 
a developmental^ appropriate 
curriculum, 

a improved assessment, 

a responsiveness to cultural and 

linguistic diversity, 

a partnerships with parents, and 

a training and support for staff 

and administrators. 

The Task Force attached no par- 
ticular magic to any specific span of 
grades m organisational structure. 
The report suggests several differ- 
ent possible models for an early 
childhood unit: 
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• One version would be a separate 
facility that would concentrate ef- 
forts of the principal, teachers, 
other staff, and community group* 
on implementing an approach to 
school baaed on the unique devel- 
opmental needs of young chftdien. 

• A second mode) wouk) designate 
an tarty childhood unit director 
with ap ed a lted training in early 
childhood development, responsi- 
ble to me scbcol principal, tod with 
substantial authority for teacher 
and program development. 

• A thud version would consist of a 
ghtibtg fawn with one or more lead 
teachers and a focal point of staff 
de velo p m e n t activities for teachers 
of children 4 to 8 years of age. 

Naturally, Just as children and 
famute are different, no one type of 
program will be effective for every 
community. By establishing early 
childhood units, however, public 
schools can put renewed emphasis 
on goals and practices that are 
more appropriate to the younger 
child and that respond to individual 
developmental differences and cul- 
tura! and linguistic diversity. 

The Task Force heard a variety of 
concerns regarding recent trends in 
teaching, curriculum, and assess- 
ment practices in the early grades. 
Increased use of standardized tests 
for younger children was linked 
with greater prevalence of work- 
sheets and workbooks, tracking and 
retention of children, an Increased 
focus on narrowly defined basic 
skills, and a segmented and frag- 
mented approach to the teaching of 
skills and content Early childhood 
and child development experts crit- 
icized these trends at inconsistent 
with our knowledge of how children 
learn best in their early years of 
schooling. Scholars in education re- 
search and curriculum shared con- 
cerns mat these practices fall to so- 
cialise children Into appropriate 
roles as writers, readers, and prob- 
lem srlvers In mathematics and 
science. Public school staff ex- 



S 



pressed c onc erns that mete poll- 
dee and mandates limit their flexi- 
bility and use of professional 
Judgment In dealing successfully 
with individual children. 

The Task Force members con- 
cluded that the earry childhood unit 
concept ■ a useful strategy to lead 
to defining and defendin g a more 
appropriate, pedagogy for young 
children. They also believe that 
developmental^ appropriate cur- 
riculum and sasessment tor young 
children can respond to fWM^f 
of the public and of parents for 
Increased accountability froM 
schools and enhanced school suc- 
cess lor all children. 

Through the establishment of 
m early rhfldaoodnaft, a school 
can also comaait to an erpanstoa 
of parent Involvement and fami- 
ly support There was a strong 
consensus that schools should 
launch new puns for parental out- 
reach and family support in which 
parents are valued as primary influ- 
ences m their dudren's lives and 
are essential partners in their edu- 
cation. Such efforts should Include 
parents in decision making about 
their own child and on the overall 
early childhood program, assure 
opportunities and access for par- 
ents to observe and volunteer in 
classrooms, promote a frequent ex- 
change of ^formation and Ideas be- 
tween parents and teachers, and 
provide a gradual and support- 
ive transition process from home 
to schools 

Central to the Imptemeatation 
of the early childhood unit is a 
well-trained staff supported by 
knowledgeable and sensitive ad- 
atiaistrstors. The Task Force con- 
sidered three critical Issues regard- 
ing staff of public school early 
childhood programs: qualifications, 
training, and support and compen- 
sation. New efforts are needed at 
the local and state level to make 
preservtee qualmcattons for teach- 
ers of young children more appro- 



priate; to increase in-service train- 
ing, planning time, and teacher 
participation in decision making; 
and to ensure that early childhood 
teachers la preschool and child 
care programs sponsored by the 
school receive compensation 
equivalent to mat of other school 
staff with ccaapanbte framing, ex- 
perience, and credentials. 

Public schools should de- 
velop partnerships with 

other early childhood pro- 
grease and commsaHy ageu* 
dsn to buSd and fmprove ser- 
vices for young children and 
llseu* parents* 

The Task Force found that to 
serve young children effectively, 
schools need to forge new partner- 
ships with other early childhood 
pr o g r ams and community agencies. 
They concluded that co ll ab orati on 
Is needed toe 

• expand and improve child care 

• Improve staff Quality 

a ensure comprehensive services 
to children and families 

The report argues that collabora- 
tion is a necessary and appropriate 
strategy and is in the seif-inferest of 
public schools. Over the past few 
decades there has been an explo- 
sion of early childhood programs in 
communities across the country. 
Today, early childhood systems m 
communities often Include Head 
Start, public and private part-day 
and full-day center-based pro- 
grams, a range of home-based ser- 
vices, and an Increasing number of 
child care resource and referral 
programs. The Task Force believes 
this mixed system for delivering 
service will continue and oners ad- 
vantages to parents and children. 
Thus, collaboration reflects the re- 
ality of our nation's diverse sys- 
tem of educating and caring for 
young children. 

dearly, children who participate 
in high-quality early cWWhood pro- 
grams come to school with in- 
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• building cooperative partner- 
ships between pubBc f ch o o b md 



prawdbH 
dal skffls, and better 
ward learning. The 



surlng quality In the many pre- 
school p rogr am s operated by other 
agencies. Batata large and laflo- 
eatial public uutHattoa, schools 
can do a great deal to help advo- 
cate for Improvements ia other 
early ctltdaood programs. Such 
efforta are especially i aportant *> 
expand public funding tor child 
care programs and to Increase 
compensation and training of early 
chikBiood staff across programs In 
the community. 

Toe Task Forte concluded that 
the degree and type of public 
school Involvement ta ckUd care 
will vary depending on commu- 
nity aeeds and available re- 
sources, la some cases, schools 
may need to directly provide or 
sponsor full-day services to pre- 
schoolers and/or before- and after- 
school service for children in 
elementary grades. In other com- 
munities, schools may choose not 
to provide services directly, but to 
collaborate with existing programs. 
For example, schools may allow 
child care providers to use space In 
school facilities, Initiate formal link- 
ages with community resource and 
referral agencies, and reexamine 
school transportation policies in 



rei atfcm to a xfartaag chfld care ar - 

b^bU9^bVIMbYAhbV_ AtBuBBa? faEflOAa s^tianiw 
ganas^ESjoeosBSwajsnv • usnMuurni siawvfp ^^r^*w 

also sponsor or participate 
in foot ttafl development pro- 
grams and coope r ate with definin g 
paths for career development for 
earty chfldhoort staff across differ- 
ent agencies. 

The Task Force also reenrnmend- 
ed that schools do more to ensure 
that tha comprehensive needs of 
children and families are being met 
This calls for expanded collabora- 
tion with those agencies la tha 
community that provide such ser- 
vice as neaimcaie, social services, 
and family support Schools can 
use their unique access to children 
and families to serve as a conduit 
for information regarding com- 
munity programs. Local education 
leaders can also collaborate with 
others to stimulate new and im- 
proved services. 

In summary, ^/tf/rom tht Start 
seeks to shift the attention of public 
school leaden and policymakers 
from their present preoccupation 
with simply designing new pro- 
grams for 4-year-olds. Defining the 
agenda for improving public school 
early childhood services involves 
three priority steps: 
• developing early childhood units 
to Improve the quality of programs 
for young children already being 
served in public schools 



• planning and developing new 
services, hi cooperation with ether 
agencies, based on community 
needs and the capablBties of da>r- 



S&txtegies Aw 



The NASBE Task Force 



classroom and school practice, to 



Earh; 

hood educators wtfl be crucial to 
cfluits to hnfcs move the isj c n mtoew * 
dabons forward with policymakers 
at both the state and local levels. 



series of strategies tor local school 
boards and sdrnmHtratom to use to 
establish earty childhood units and 
to further collaboration in early 
childhood services. These strate- 
gies Include s wkfe variety of spe- 
dficsctloM (La, reduction 
ate, In-service training recemmen- 
daaons, parent involvement poli- 
cies) that are iieeded to ensure suc- 
cessful earty childhood programs. 
The report also contains a series of 
specific re conaoenda t lo ns for state 
policymakers (see summary in Fig- 
ure 2} 

Early childhood educators can 
advocate for the NASBE recommen- 
dations by: 

o reading and discussing the 
NASBE Task Force report with col- 
leagues in meetings, workshops, 
and c on f er ence presentations 
o sending copies of the report or 
reactions to the report to state and 
local policymakers 
o rec omm e n ding a state or local 
task force to study the Issues out- 
lined by NASBE in relation to tr etr 
own community 

• volunteering to serve on a state 
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Making It Happea-State Policy Recommendation* from 
Promoting the early childhood suit " " 

1. Sponsor experiments to test different models o* 
the early childhood unit 

2. Review and improve state policies related to cur- 
ricuhun and teaching m the early schori years, 

3. Review and Improve state policies related to the 
assessment and testing of young children. 

4. Rev1cya^linpiowtt»tepc ^it^ topa^ 
ent Involvement and fsmny support services. 

5. Review and Improve poBefes on the training a nd 
certification of staff lor early childhood juograms. 

6. Sponsor efforts to mJofmand educate V™**** 
dtizens on the characteristics and benefits of high- 
quality early education. 

7. Provide additional resources for Implementation of 
the early childhood unit 



1. Create systems for state agency c ollaboration i n 
planning, standard setting, and program development 

2. BuSd systems to encourage early childhood pro- 
grams and professionals to help each other. 

3. Provffe tending and Incentives to support local 
collaborate nearly childhood services. 1 

4. Support recruitment efforts to increase the supply 
tndstabflHyoftlJeean>difldnoc^ 



1. Prcenote early childhood fun^ 
strategy. 

2. Understand the importance of quality In develop- 
ing programs. 

3. Promote equity and access to 

4. Use a blend of federal, state, local, and parental 
support 



or local task force studying the 



• inviting state board members 
and other policymakers to visit r 
high-quality early childhood pro- 
gram 

• selecting a few Items from the re- . 
port {It., testing, teacher certifica- 
tion, salaries) and recommending 
and working for changes in these 
priority areas 

The NASBE report has advanced 
the thinking of each key group rep- 
resented on the Task Force. Early 
childhood leaders gained s richer 
tense of Dworgattizattonal and pol- 
icy strategies necessajy to support 
Implementation of high-quality 
early childhood services in the 
public schools. State pdkymakers 
gained an appreciation for the con- 
nection between regulations and 
programs for kindergarten and 
early grade Instruction on the one 
hand and decisions ruade hi new 
preschool programs on the other. 
Public school leaders teamed about 
the importance of viewing early 
childhood as a continuum from 
birth through age 8, of planning for 
young children with an understand- 
ing of their family context, and of 

10 



the opportunity for partnerships 
with other early childhood pro- 
grams and community agencies. 

For the early childhood eom- 
BunJty, the NASSE report la slg- 
niflcaat perhape teas as a source 



of new ideas and 
tions but rather as an added en- 



princlples long advocated by 
NAEYC and other early child- 
hood professional organisa- 
tions, it is worth noting that along 
with NASBE, public education orga- 
nizations such as the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the As- 
todation for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and the Na- 
tional Association of Elementary 
School Principals are etjaged in 
major protects tms year to eaamlne 
early childhood policy Issvjs and 
provide guidance to their members 
on the co mp one n ts of effective pro- 
grams for young children. Similar 
efforts are also under way at the 
itete level, as shown in the recent 
report of the California Sjehool 
Readiness Task Force. 

As these varied organizations re- 
ponvthtir conclusions and recom- 
mendations, we will hopefully «ee a 



broadened base of consensus and 
support for the principles of devel- 
cftnentally appropriate tesuuetton, 
activ* Involvement of and support 
to parents, and comprehensive ser- 
vices as components of all carry 
childhood programs. These reports 
will also help to translate these 
concepts Into arguments and strat- 
egies tailored to particular audi- 
ences. Early childhood teadrrs can 
assist these efforts by contributing 
their professional espe^ to pub- 
lic schools as they seek to respond 
to recommendations from their 
own professional organisations, hi 
addition, the early childhoo d com- 
munity can use this set of reports 
from public education organlxa- 
ttons to bolster their own advocacy 
efforts in states and conuriumoes. 

Copies of Might From lh$ Start: 
The Mtportoft* NASBE Tea* Forct 
on Earfr Childhood NmwMm mv 
be rtadeed frees MWg 
■teres 94., Alexandria, VA US 14) 
for S3 a copy, prepaid. Inquires 
about balk rates are an ce e uag oJ. ■ 



CopyrUht 0 I9»bjr tte Mmd \ 
cow 2 tor reprtel tatamtflon 
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Prekindergarten: The 
Possible Dream 



Sheryi Smyser 

Is vour school prepared for the four 



Lori and Jason hop off a yellow 
school bus each morning and 
make their way to the school entrance. 
Their friends Scott and Lisa arrive by 
car and join them. Together, they go to 
their classroom, where they are greeted 
by the teacher and shed their back- 
packs. The only difference betveen 
these children and millions of others 
preparing for another school day is that, 
these children are only four years old. 
They are among the growing number 
of preschoolers who attend public 
schools. 

Preschool education is gaining in 
popularity. Today there are public and 
private classes for preschoolers in 
everything from swimming to art ap- 
preciation. With children as young as 
six weeks now receiving day care, it is 
inevitable that school-like activities are 
introduced earlier and earlier. 

An important factor in the growth of 
preschool education is an increased 
awareness of the importance of the pre- 
school years. With research showing 
that much of a child's physical, emo- 
tional, and cognitive development oc- 
curs by the age of five, educators and 
parents are recognizing the importance 
of providing stimulating environments 
during those early years. 



Sheryi Smwcr it tower division director of 
Bcrtefcy Pr e p arat ory School to Ttoupa. Florida. 




While there is controversy about how 
a preschool environment should be 
structured, who is better equipped to 
provide it than the nation's elementary 
schools, with their years of experience 
in early childhood education? 

Many elementary schools are begin- 
ning to add a prekindergarten year be- 
cause of increasing concern for at-risk 
children. Educators have long known 
that meeting a child's needs early is 
much more effective than later reme- 
diation, and studies of early childhood 
programs have repeatedly found that 
high quality programs can make a pos- 
itive difference for young children— es- 
pecially for the disadvantaged. 

Another reason why elementary 
schools are extending their offerings to 



prekindergarten students is that society 
makes such programs necessary. Today, 
most children are growing up in fami- 
lies where child care is a major con- 
cern. More and more children live in 
single-parent households and the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business estimates 
that the number of working mothers 
with children under six will double in 
the next decade. 

With the demand for preschool child 
care showing no signs of slowing, how 
can an elementary school provide high 
quality care in a prekindergarten pro- 
gram? There are three major areas to 
be considered. 

The Teacher 

Probably the most important deci- 
sion a principal must make in establish- 
ing a prekindergarten program is 
choosing the teacher who will run it. 
Because a preschool teacher is parent, 
nurse, custodian, police officer, and 
CEO. the teacher's philosophy and 
style will be deeply felt throughout the 
program. 

The person chosen must not only en- 
joy working with four-year-olds, but 
should have specialized training in the 
needs and developmental levels of this 
age group. The prekindergarten 
teacher should be creative and flexible 
in planning appropriate learning activ- 
ities, and possess the qualities of pa- 




Tfa prekindergarten program should 
include planned activities jbr social and 
emotional development, and lots of opportunities 
for children to practice newly learned social 
skills." 



ttencc. warmth, and responsibility to 
cany them out. A vital requirement is 
a high energy level, since the pace of a 
pre kindergarten assroom can be 
staggering. 

Above all. the teacher must have a 
genuine respect and love for four-year- 
olds. Young children, like most of us. 
can sense if they are not liked. 

The Space 

In planning space for your prekin- 
dergarten program, be sure to follow 
any guidelines your state has for health 
and safety. Requirements for prekin- 
dergarten children are usually more 
stringent than those for older children. 
Your superintendent or state depart- 
ment of education will be able to pro- 
vide specifications. 

In addition to meeting health and 
safety standards, both inside jnd out- 
side space will need to be arranged to 
support the prekindergarten curricu- 
lum. The inside space is usually ar- 
ranged in a number of centers, which 
are changed frequently to maintain in- 
terest in such things as reading, math 
and science, small and large motor 
skills, block building, housekeeping, 
woodworking, music, an. drama, sand 
and water, and cooking. 

When arranging the prekindergarten 
room, keep in mind traffic flow and 
convenience. Quiet centers, such as the 
library and the math/science table, 
should be located away from noisy cen- 
ters, such as block building and musk;. 
Messy centers, such as art and cooking, 
should be on a washable surface and 
near a lavatory. Non-messy centers 
should be carpeted to limit noise. Dif- 
ferent levels, such as a reading loft or a 



pit for group work, add space and in- 
terest to the room. 

The furniture in the room should be 
child-size and include at least one chair 
per child and one table for every five or 
six children. There should be storage 
areas for the children's, as well as the 
teacher's, belongings. There should 
also be display areas throughout the 
room. 

While the room may contain some 
indoor equipment for large motor de- 
velopment, such as a climbing appara- 
tus or a balance beam, it is important 
to also provide a safe outdoor play area 
with such appropriate equipment as 
tire swings, a jungle gym, balls, ropes, 
and a sandbox. There should be a hard- 
surfaced area for tricycles and other 
wheeled toys, as well as a soft-surfaced 
area to protect against injuries beneath 
swings and climbing apparatus. 

The Program 

According to a 1986 position paper 
of the National Association for the Ed- 
ucation of Young Children, a major de- 
terminant of quality in early childhood 
programs is a developmental^ appro- 
priate curriculum. Very few e*rly child- 
hood educators recommend highly 
structured, academic-based programs 
for four-year-olds. These formal pro- 
grams do not seem to help any but the 
most disadvantaged children. And even 
these children are often better served 
by a less structured, more traditional 
preschool program. 

Prekindergartners are active learners 
in the cognitive stage known as preo- 
perational, which means that they can 
think symbolically but aren't very logi- 
cal. Because they learn easily and nat- 
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urally through play, they need manip- 
ulauves and other types of instruction 
that actively involve them. 

The prekindergarten teacher should 
have carefully thought-out curricular 
goals that can be achieved by balancing 
teacher-directed and child-selected ac- 
tivities. The curriculum should encom- 
pass work in the foUowing three areas. 

Physical Development. Both large 
and small motor skills should be devel- 
oped in the prekindergarten program. 
The outdoor playground can be used 
for running, climbing, and other activ- 
ities that involve large motor skills. 
Small motor skills are developed 
through such activities as puzzles, 
bead-stringing, and painting. 

Cognitive Development. The prekin- . 
dergarten classroom should be rich in 
language. The ability of a child to 
speak and listen are important foun- 
dation skiUs for reading. But teaching 
children to read should not be the focus 
of the prekindergarten program. In- 
stead, the program should focus on oral 
language. The children should be read 
to and talked to a great deal. They 
should also have ample opportunity to 
use language naturally among them- 
selves while working or playing 
together. 

Other useful skills can also be inte- 
grated into the prekindergarten curric- 
ulum. For example, the math/science 
center could include an aquarium, a 
clock, magnets, and other manipula- 
tives. The cooking center can easily in- 
tegrate measurement skills, while 
building with blocks can lead to a fun- 
damental understanding of fractions. 

Creative development is also impor- 
tant. Not only should musk. art. and 
drama centers encourage creativity, but 
the curriculum should include daily 
planned activities in singing, dancing, 
painting, and dramatic play. 

Social! Emotional Development. The 
early years are very important in a 
child's social and emotional develop- 
ment. Bloom s research (1964) indi- 
cates that about 50 percent of a child's 
personality is established by the age of 
five. Some of the personality compo- 
nents formed at this age are self-con- 
cept, sex role identification, intellectual 



interest, independence, tad a code of 
ethics. The prekindergarten program 
should include planned ictivities for so- 
cial and emotional development, and 
lots of opportunities for children to 
practice newly teamed social skills. 

Prekindergarten children need to 
learn to function within a group, and 
to value the ideas and different per- 
spectives of group members. This in- 
teraction takes place naturally in most 
of the (earning centers. But while group 
work is important for the prekinder- 
gartner. so is development of indepen- 
dence in learning. This budding inde- 
pendence is fostered as the child makes 
choices in the learning centers, and fol- 
lows through on activities initiated by 
the teacher. 

Emotionally, prekindergarten chil- 
dren need to learn that school is a 
pleasant place where they can be suc- 
cessful. The early establishment of a 
positive self-concept and a positive 
view of work provides a foundation for 
later achievement. These positive atti- 
tudes arc formed through develop- 
mentally appropriate activities at which 
the child can be successful. 

Adding a prekindergarten to an ex- 
isting elementary school takes consid- 
erable thought and effort. But with 
proper planning it can be done. Having 
a high quality prekindergarten in your 
school is a possible dream. □ 
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CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION: AN OVERVIEW 



Preparing a classroom's physical environment is often overlooked in instructional 
planning, but careful attention to it contributes to the success of an instructional program. 
Concentrating on pedagogical and interpersonal factors, teachers and curriculum 
developers often give little attention to the spatial context in which teaching and learning 
occur. This often results in a situation in which the physical environment (toes not 
support the activities and needs of students. 

To nourish emerging literacy, one must provide a literacy rich environment, take an 
interdisciplinary approach, and recognize individual differences and levels of 
development. Classroom arrangement is one factor that feeds a literacy rich 
environment. No single way is recommended: teachers need to organize their rooms to 
suit both their needs and personal preferences and those of their students. 

Some helpful guidelines are: 

1 . Arrange classroom as centers with sections dedicated to particular 
activities or content areas. General materials pertinent to the content area 
as well as materials specific to topics currently under study are available 
in the center. These resources are designed to develop literacy as well as 
present content. They are usually manipulative and designed so that 
students can use them independently or in small groups. 

2. Separate centers by furniture that houses materials and serves as a 
partition. 

3. Design the room so that the teacher can hold large group instruction when 
students are at their desks or tables, or sitting on the floor in one of the 
center areas large enough for the entire class to meet together. 

4. Position centers so that areas where "quiet work" is required, e.g., math or 
science, are situated away from areas where "noisy work" is the norm, 
e.g., drama, blocks, art 

5. Allow space for a teacher conference table where small group and 
individualized instruction may occur. It should be placed in a quiet area 
of the room but situated so the teacher can see the rest of the room where 
students are working independently. 

6. Make the literacy center the focal point of the room; allow enough space 
to convey the message that reading, writing and oral language is a valued 
and important part of the classroom. 

A rich literacy environment allows for adult guidance and social interaction with peers. 
It underscores the concurrent, integrated nature of learning and using oral language, 
reading and writing. The room is designed to promote functional literacy through real 
life experiences that are meaningful and interesting to students. It provides for the 
integration of literacy and content areas to add enthusiasm, motivation and meaning. It 
provides space for personal growth through direct instruction in small group and 
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individual learning settings. It also provides ample space for children to learn 
independently and with peers through manipulation, exploration and play. 



The room is designed to help students associate literacy with enjoyment With an 
appealing physical design interesting activities and guidance of a competent teacher, the 
school environment will assist students to develop literacy through pleasurable, positive 
and successful experiences, thus ensuring a lifelong desire to refute and use literacy 
skills. 

Adapted from: "Designing Classroom to Promote Literacy Development" by Lesley 
Mandel Morrow in Emerging Literacy: Young Children Learn to Read and Write. 
Dorothy Strickland and Lesley Mandel Morrow, cds. Newark, DE: International 
Reading Association, 1989. 
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CHAPTER TEN 



Designing the Classroom 
to Promote Literacy Development 

Lesley Mendel Morrow 



My purpose is to describe a physical environ- 
ment that supports optimum literacy develop- 
ment in classrooms for children from 
preschool through the early childhood grades. 
Discussion of spaces and materials will con- 
centrate specifically on instruction in reading, 
writing, and oral language. Classroom areas 
devoted to music, art, dramatic play, block 
play, science, math, and social studies will be 
described to illustrate how they can be de- 
signed to promote literacy throughout the 
school day. 



Plato said. "What is honored in a country will 
be cultivated there.* Teachers who honor lit- 
eracy provide special spaces and materials in 
their classrooms to promote literacy development as 
an integral part of the local school curriculum. 

Peter aw die mail carrier today at school. That 
meant he got to deliver to his classmates letters that 
arrived from their pen pals from a kindergarten 
class in another school district. They wrote to one 
another once a week, fctcr had on his mail carrier's 
hat, and he hung his mailbag on his shoulder. He 
had gone to the school office to pick up the letters 
and had placed them in the cubbies of the children 
to whom they were addressed. He was able to do 
this since each cubby was labeled with the name of 
a student. 

Later in die day. the children opened their let- 
ters and shared them with great enthusiasm. Some 
letters had pictures, some had scribble writing, and 
some were written using invented spelling. Peter's 
pen pal, Jay, used a combination of real cursive 
writing and letter like forms, feter was delighted to 
receive his mail. During center time he went to the 
writing area, took a piece of paper, and wrote i let- 
ter to Jay. Although most of ftters writing at this 
time was i series of random letters in manuscript, 
his letter to Jay seemed to model the cursive writ- 
ing his friend had used. Proud of his work, he 
showed his teacher, folded the letter, and placed it 
in an envelope. He copied Jay's name and address 
from a card he had especially for his pen pal. 
pasted on a sticker stamp, and dropped m teter in 
the outgoing mailbox in the writing center (see Fig- 
ures 1 and 2). 
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Figure 1 
Jay* Letter to ftter 



Figure 2 
Wert Letter to Jay 



In this example, we see children participating 
in functional literacy activities. The classroom had 
a writing center with paper, pencils, envelopes, 
stamps, and a mailbox for a pen pal program, as 
well as props to help a student act as a mail carries . 
The classroom environment was prepared with ma 
terials and space that stimulated literacy behaviors. 

This chapter describes a physical environment 
that supports optimum literacy development in an 
early childhood classroom. Discussion of spaces 
and materials will concentrate specifically on in- 
struction in reading, writing, and oral language. 
Classroom areas devoted to music, ait, dramatic 
play, block play, science, math, and social studies 
will be described to illustrate how they can be de- 
signed to promote literacy. The overall physical 
plan is designed around the concept of promoting 
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literacy as an interdisciplinary pursuit integrated 
throughout the school day. The suggested plan will 
accommodate whole class, small group, and indi- 
vidualized learning, all cf which are necessary in 
promoting literacy. The classroom features dis- 
cussed here will be appropriate for preschool 
through the early childhood grades 



The Need for a Rich 
Literacy Environment 

Careful attention to a ctassroomS physical 
design contributes to the success of an instruc- 
tional program. Preparing a classrooms physical 
environment is often overlooked in instructional 
planning. Teachers and curriculum developers tend 
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to concentrate on pedagogical and interpersonal 
factors, but five Utile cowidc ration to the spatial 
context in which teaching and learning occur. They 

gies while the clissroom setting remains relatively 
unchanged. When program and environment are 
not coordinated, "Setting Deprivation" often 
results, a situation in which the phyacal environ- 
ment bib to support the activities and needs of stu- 
dents (Spivak, 1973). 

While the learning environment is often 
viewed as merely background or scenery for teach- 
ing and learning, th« is aoeih^ 
physical environment and the teacher* role in cre- 
ating it. This view recognizes that in arranging the 
environment purposefully, teachers aclmowledge 
the physical setting as an active and pervasive influ- 
ence oo their own activities and attitudes, as well as 
those of the duTAwmtheir classrooms. Appropri- 
ate physical arrangement of furniture, material se- 
lection, and the aesthetic cjality of aroomjiiwide 
a setting that contributes to teaching and learning 
(Pbyfe-Ptrkins. 1979; Sutfin, 1980). Careful atten- 
tion to physical classroom design is essential to die 
success of instructional programs fWeinstein, 
1977). 

Observations of homes where children 

coming to school have taught as much about 
rich iteracy eavfracavcats. Initially, children who 
entered school already reading were described as 
having learned to read "naturally." The phrase 
learning to teed naturally" is somewhat mislead* 
ing. It sounds as if the child learned to read without 
the support of an aduh. other children, or the envi- 
ronment. Although moat of these youngsters expe- 
rienced no formal leading instruction such as that 
typically provided in school, they usually have sup- 
portive parents r • an environment rich with the 
materials of literacy. The adults respond to chil- 
dren's literacy based questions and comments and 
provide experiences that help them learn to read. 

More specifically, early readers tend to come 
from homes where parents read to them, help them 
write and read, and often read themselves. Such 
parents read a wide variety of materials, including 
novels, magazines, newspapers, and work related 
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information. They keep reading materials in all 
rooms of their homes -especially in the children's 
rooms. They take their children to libraries and 
bookstores often (Durkin, 1966; Morrow. 1983. 
Taylor. 1983; Teak, 1984). Their homes hold am- 
ple supplies of books and writing materials for 
themselves and for their children. They generally 
value reading as an important activity, associate 
books with pleasure, and reward activities relating 
to literacy. Those acuvitia are often tunctkria) and 
related to real life situations, such as cooperative 
preparation of shopping fists by parents and chil- 
dren, reading and following recipes, and leaving 
personal notes as a form of correnunication. Liter- 
acy serves a purpose and is a part of normal home 
functioning. 

From the results of investigations into homes. 
Holds way (1979) developed a theory of literacy de- 
velopment, pan of which maintains that the ■.. 
eracy environment mat characterizes such homes s 
appropriate to school based literacy instruction as 
well. CUssrooms are characterized by self regu- 
lated, individualized activities; frequent peer inter- 
action; and an environment rich with literacy 
materials. 

Historically, other theorists and philoso- 
phers have cmphasked the Importance of the 
physical environment In learning and literacy 
development, Pestalozzi (Rusk & Scotland, 1979) 
and Froebel (1974) described real life environ- 
ments in which young children's learning could 
flourish. Both described the reparation of manipu- 
lative materials that would foster literacy develop 
mem. Montessori (1965) described a carefully 
prepared classroom e nvir o nm en t intended to pro- 
mote i ndep e nden t teaming and r ec omm ended that 
every material in the environment have its specific 
learning objective or rote. The objectives and mate- 
rials she recommended were more highly struc- 
tured than those of Festalozzi and Froebel. who 
allowed for more natural learning situations in 
which children explored and experimented with 
materials in their environment. 

According to Piaget, children acquire knowl- 
edge by interacting with the world or die environ- 
ment (Piaget A Inhelder, 1969). Those who 
interpret his theories into educational practice in- 
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volve children in problem solving situations where 
they can a»imilate sew experiences imo what they 
already know. Ixaxning tikes place as the child in- 
tenets with peers and adults in social settings and 
conducive environment (Vygotsky. 1978). Meal 
settings are oriented to real life situations, and ma- 
terials are chosen to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to explore and experiment. Dewey (1966) 
probabN would have agreed with the educationaJ 
settings provided by Piagetians. But. in addition. 
Dewey bettevod that leammg was beat when H was 
interdisciplinary. In other words, learning takes 
place through the integration of content area He 
believed that storing materials msul^aiealearn- 
ing centers encouraged interest and learning. 

Based on the discussion just outlined, any 
classroom designed to provide a rich literacy envi- 
ronment and optimum literacy oevelopmem will of- 
fer an abundant supply of materials for reading, 
writing, and oral language. These materials will be 
housed in a literacy cesser, literacy Development 
win be integrated wait content area teaching and re- 
fleeted in m**»«™ u provided in content area team- 
ing centers. Materials sod settings throughout the 
classroom will be designed to emulate real life ex- 
periences and make literacy meaningful to chil- 
dren. They will be based on backgrounds and 
information children already possess, and will be 
functional so that children can see a need and pur- 
pose for using literacy skills. 

This chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
classroom physics! environment. However, al- 
though we can describe the optimal environment, 
in practice we cannot separate the teacher from the 
environment. While instruction is supported by the 
environment, a successful classroom cannot func- 
tion without a competent teacher. Good teachers 
are the single most important fetor in a successful 
classroom environment. 



Preparing a Rich 
Literacy Environment 

The program mat nourishes emergent literacy 
requires a literacy rich environment, an interdisci- 
plinary approach, and recognition of individual dif- 
ferences and levels of development. Although there 



is no single way to effectively arrange a classroom. 
' « plan is suggested he> u a guide. Teachers are 
encouraged to arrange their rooms to suit their 
needs and personal preferences, as well as those of 
their diiMfwi. 

Classrooms can be arranged in centers with 
sections dedicated to particular activities or content 
areas, such as social studies, science, math. an. 
music, drsrnatic play, block play, and literacy. Cen- 
ters contain general materials pertinent to the con- 
tern area and materials specific to topics currently 
under study. Resources are devoted to the content 
area but are designed to develop literacy as well. 
The materials are usually maiupulative and activity 
oriented, and are designed so children can use them 
i ndep en d ent ly or in small groups. 

Centers are separated by furniture that houses 
their materials and serves as a partition. Center ma- 
terials can be stored on tables, on shelves, or in 
boxes. Centers often include bulletin boards. Areas 
are accessible and labeled. Each piece of equip- 
ment in a center should have its own designated 
spot so that teachers can direct children to specific 
items, and children can find and return them easily. 
Early in a school year, a center need hold only a 
small number of Hems, with new materials added 
gradually as the year p r ogr e sse s. Before new items 
are placed in centers, they should be imroduced by 
she teacher as to their purpose, use. and placement 
(Montessori. 1965). 

The room is designed so that the teacher can 
hold large group instruction when the children are 
sitting at their desks or tables, or sitting on the floor 
in the Library Corner or the Musk Center, both of 
which are likely to be large enough for the entire 
class to meet together The Teachi* Conference Ta- 
ble provides space for small group and individual- 
ized instruction, necessary especially for 
interaction guided by an aduh and for skill devdoo- 
ment. The sonlerence table is placed mao^ietarea 
of the room to frcilitate the instruction thai occurs 
around it. but it is situated so the teacher can see 
the rest of the room where children are working in- 
dependently. The various centers offer settings for 
independent self directed learning. 

As you will note on the classroom floor plan, 
the centers have been rositioned so that areas 
where quiet work is typical (Literacy Center. Maih 
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The library corner it ■ cosy piece where chil- 
dren can relax end reed, leaning un ton pillows. 
sitting on ■ rufi. end hugging stuffed animals. 



Center, Social Studies. Science) are away from typ- 
ically noisy, more active centers (Dramatic Play. 
Blocks. Art). 



The Literacy tenter 

The Literacy Center, which includes the li- 
brary comer, writing area, oral language area, and 
additional language arts materials, is the focal point 
in the room (Stauffcr, 1970). It occupies a portion 
of the classroom that is immediately visible upon 
entering. It is visually attractive and physically ac- 
cessible (Morrow, 1983). Placement and size of 
materials, shelves, chairs, and tables are appropri- 
ate for young children, and alt posters are at chil- 
dren's eye level. The effort of creating an inviting 
atmosphere for a classroom ? brary comer or liter- 
acy center is rewarded by uV increased interest of 
children in participating in the activities offered 
there (Huck. 1976). The literacy center can occupy 
about one-third of the wall space on one side of a 
room, thus dramatizing to the children that the use 
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of reading, writing, tnd oral la>**uage is • " Joed 
and important part of the classroom. The materials 
range in difficulty to meet individual needs and dif- 
fcrent devetopmental levels. Each set of materials 
has its own place, is respected, and is designed for 
independent use. 

The library Corner represents and supports 
the notion that concepts about books and prim are 
acquired when chfldreo are exposed » primed ma- 
terials and given time to explore and experiment 
with them. A classroom library corner is essential 
if children are to enjoy immediate access to litera- 
ture (Beckman, 1972). Bissett (1969) found that 
children in classrooms with their own collections of 
literature read and looked at books 30 percent more 
often man children whose classrooms housed no 
such collections. 

It has been found that well designed cltssroom 
library comers significantly increased the number 
of children who chose to participate in literary ac- 
tivities (hiring free choice times (Morrow, 1987; 
Morrow & Einstein, 1982. 1986). Observations 
in nursery schools and Wiiderg^ns have identi- 
fied specific design characteristics of library cor- 
ners that correlated with children's use of those 
comers. Conversely, it has been found that during 
free choice periods, children did not use poorly de- 
signed library comers. The research evidence 
clearly shows that physical features of a classroom 
library corner are important if children are to be 
induced to use it voluntarily (Rosenthal, 1973; 
Shure, 1963). 

While the library corner should be immedi- 
ately visible and inviting to anyone entering the 
classroom, H also needs to afford privacy and phys- 
ical definition for its users, ft can be partitioned on 
two or three sides with bookshelves, file cabinets, 
or free standing bulletin boards. Its dimensions de- 
pend on the size of the classroom. Generally, it 
should be large enough to accommodate five or six 
children comfortably. 

Well designed library corners provide two 
lands of bookshelves. The tint houses the bulk of 
the collection, and its books are shelved with spines 
feeing outward. The second is open need to display 
book covers, an important technique for calling at- 
tention and providing easy access to special books, 
featured books are changed regularly. An altema- 
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live type of display shelving is the circular wire 
rack, commonly found in bookstores. 

Books in the classroom collection should be 
shelved by category and color coded by type. The 
spines of all books on winter, for example, might 
be identified with blue circle suckers. The books 
might men be clustered on a shelf labeled Winter . 
with a blue sticker next to the label. Green stickers 
might distinguish books about plants. Color coding 
introduces children to the idea that books in li- 
braries are organized by a system that makes them 
readily accessible. 

Because much of the activity in a library cor- 
ner takes place on the floor, it should be furnished 
with a throw rug and pillows or bean bag chairs, 
although it should also include a mall table and 
chairs where children can use headsets to listen to 
taped stories or make their own books. A rocking 
chair allows comfortable reading, and a private 
•cozy" spot for reading can be made from an over- 
sized carton *hat has been painted or covered with 
contact paper. 

Attractive posters thai encourage reading are 
available from both the Children's Book Council 
(67 Irving Place. New York. NY 10003) and the 
American Library Association ($0 East Huron 
Street. Chicago, IL 60611). Stuffed animals also 
belong in a library corner, especially if they are re- 
lated to available books. A stuffed teddy bear, for 
instance, might be placed next to a copy of Bedtime 
for Francis (Hoban, 1960) and other books in the 
Francis seres, which tell about a femily of bears. 
Children enjoy reading to sniffed animals or simply 
holding them as they look at books. A fcltboard 
with story characters from fevorite books is often 
heavily used in a library comer, as are roU movies. 
Viewing machines with story wheels are a source 
of literature for young children, and puppets help 
children act out stories. The comer should also in- 
clude materials from which children can act out 
stories and can make their own books, felt stories, 
and roll movies. 

Hue* (1976) recommends five to eight books 
per child in a classroom library. Book:, are not dif- 
ficult to accumulate. They can be purchased inex- 
pensively at flea markets. In addition, many public 
iibraries will lend teachers as many as twenty 
books a month. Parents sometimes donate books or 
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sponsor fund raising events for book purchases. 
Children* paperback book dubs offer inexpensive 
books and five bonus books for bulk purchases. 
Especially If they are not current, children's maga- 
zines and newspapers ire often available to schools 
from publishers and tool distributors for the cost 
of mailing and shipping if they are indeed not 
donated. 

C Idren should be involved in planning, de- 
signing, and managing a binary comer. They can 
help develop rules for its use, keep it neat, and se- 
lect i name for ft, such as "Book Nook." lb ensure 
continued interest in the library corner, new books 
mnd materials must be introduced periodically and 
others recirculated Approximately twenty-five 
new books should be introduced every two weeks, 
replacing twenty-five that have been there for a 
while. With recirculation, "okT books are greeted 
is new friends a few months later. 

Students should be encouraged to borrow 
books from the library comer is sake home for a 
week. A simple checkout system AoukJ be used. 
At specified times during the school day. for in- 
stance, children might bring books they hive se- 
lected to tte teacher, *ho notes the date. borroWs 
name, and book title. With training, children as 
young as kindergarten age can team to check out 
books themselves by copying titles and recording 
dates on cjds filed under their own names. Young- 
sters s!vo can record on 3"x3" cards titles and 
dates for books they read. The cards can be secured 
by loose leaf rings hung on curtain rod hooks 
mounted on a bulletin board, one ring per child 

Books and materials selected for the library 
corner should appeal to a variety of interests and 
represent a range in grade levels, ideally with mul- 
tiple copies of the more popular books. Children 
often like to read a particular book at the same dme 
or because friends are reading it. Several tyws of 
children's literature should be represented at each 
reading level, including picture concept books, 
fairy tales, nursery rhymes, picture storyboohs. 
realistic literature, easy to read books, fables, 
folktales, Informational books, biographies, news- 
papers, nv zazines, and poetry (Cullinan, this vol- 
ume; Mot aw, 1985). 

The Writing Center, also part of the Literacy 
Center, should include a table and chairs, as well as 



colored felt tipped marking pens, crayons, pencils 
(both regular and colored), paper, chalk, and a 
chalkboard. While various sizes and types of paper 
should be available, rost should be unlined white 
pacer or newsprint ranging in size from 8'fr'xir 
to 24' x36". Index cards, used to record children's 
Very Own Words, should be available in the writ- 
ing area, and the childienicollectkmsc# Very Own 
Vfords should be stored there. Writing folders, one 
for each child, are used to collect writing output 
over the course of the school year. If available, a 
rypewriter adds to the center's usefulness, as does a 
word p roc e s s o r . 

Materials for making books are s must, induc- 
ing paper, hole punch, stapler, and construction pa- 
per for covers. Blank books prepared by the 
teacher, especially ones keyed to special occasions, 
invite children to fill in written messages and sto- 
ries. A regular inventory of pictures, posters, mag- 
azines, and newspapers can stimulate and provide 
decoration and illustration of children's writing. 
Children's literature in the classroom collection 
also can stimulate writing activities and ideas. If 
the teacher is not immediately available to take dic- 
tation from those children who choose to dictate 
stories, a tape recorder serves as an excellent tool. 
The dictated story can be transcribed later. 

Displaying children* writing requires a bulle- 
tin board, but equally valuable are Message or No- 
tice Boards used to exchange messages among 
members of the class and with the teacher. Teachers 
find the Message Board helpful in sending mes- 
s?»es to individual children as well as in posting 
mportant information for the entire class. Mail- 
x»es, stationery, envelopes, and stamps for young- 
sters' uxoming and outgoing mail may be placed <n 
the writing center if a pen pal program is underway 
(Morrow, 1989). 

Oral Language activities also am encouraged 
and supported by materials within the Literacy 
Center. Puppets, flannel boards, pictures, chil- 
dren's literature, and a tape recorder all stimulate 
the use of oral language. Children use these materi- 
als to retell stories or create new stories (Morrow, 
1981). Stimulated by activities and units of study in 
the content areas, children can orally share home or 
school experiences with the enure class or, during 
free choice time, with individual friends or small 
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groups in dramatic pity areas, block corners, and 
outdoors. These activities aid vocabulary develop- 
ment as well as oral language skills. 

Other materials should be avaOabte in the Lit- 
eracy Center to help youngsters develop additional 
language tns skills. An alphabet chart in easy view 
helps children identify and shape letters they may 
need while writing. Tactile plastic magnetic, 
wooden, and felt letters are useful language arts 
manipulatives that help children develop motor 
dexterity for the act of writing and aid them in letter 
recognition and formation. Other manipulative ma- 
terials teach rhyme and sound-symbol associations 
for consonants, vowels, and digraphs. Real life ob- 
jects also should be included -materials that use 
the senses and represent letters of the alphabet and 
the sounds of consonants, vowels, and digraphs. 
For example, a box supporting the letter P might 
include a peanut to taste, perfume to smell, a pow- 



der puff to touch, a picture to look at. and a tiny toy 
piano to play. 

Time should be set aside for children to use the 
literacy center during the school day. The teacher 
must introduce the materials by featuring them in 
lessons and then gradually adding them to the cen- 
ter. In cite observation during a recreational read- 
ing period when children were using the center 
materials, there were children reading as they re- 
laxed on soft pillows, some with stuffed animals 
clutched under their arms. One child read to an- 
other snuggled in the box called the "private spot." 
Two children used a felt board to tell a story-one 
manipulited the fell characters as the other read the 
book. A group listened to a taped story of The Unit 
Red Hen (Galdone, 1975) on headsets. They fol- 
lowed the words in the book as they listened. Since 
the tape was audible only to u\ .ildren with the 
headsets, it was amusing to suddenly hear them 
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Experiences with science materials lead to new 
discoveries and provide the opportunity to learn 
r words. 



From L.M Morrow. Lit racy Drwlopmnu in the Ecriy Wmn 
tMpi*g Oukhv* ftorf Vriu. Pitmwt Hall. 19S9 Used •«* 
pcmuuioc 



The opportunity to participtt* la dramatic play 
win stimulate language from real We. 

From L.M. Morrow. Uttwy Orwtopmem im iht Early Won 
fMpmg Outdm Ktad a*d HHir. Pkikkc Hill. IW Uud wnh 
permission. 



•bout animals specific to particular countries, such 
as the panda bear in China and the kangaroo in 
Australia. Pictures of these animals are placed in 
the center and labeled with names and countries. A 
map highlighting the appropriate part of the world 
is placed near each animals picture. Books about 
the specific animals are available in the center, as 
are paper and writing tools children can use to 
make books about animals from ether lands. 

Art Center. Given the topic of Animals, chil- 
dren can first make dough by following a printed 
recipe on an experience chart. Then each child can 
use the dough to create a real or imaginary animal 
for a pretend mo, which is set up in the block area. 
Each piece of work is labeled to identify the animal 
by type and name, and to identify the child who 
created it. 

Music Center. During the Animal unit, the 
teacher uses songs about animals. To promote liter- 
acy, the words to new songs are •written on chart 



paper and displayed in the area, encouraging chil- 
dren to read or copy the words. The teacher also 
can place animal song books or song sheets in the 
center. 

Math Center. During the Animal unit, place in 
the center counting books that feature animals, 
such as O**. Two Three: An Animal Counting Book 
(Brown, 1976) or One, 7Wo. Three to the Zoo 
(Carle, 1^68). Include magazines containing ani- 
mal pictures so children can create their own num- 
ber books using pictures of animals as the counting 
items for each numeral. 

Dramatic Play During the Animal unit, one 
teacher set up her dramatic play area as a veterinar- 
ian's office. There was a waiting room supplied 
with books and magazines about animals, as well 
as pamphlets about pet care and pet posters labeled 
with animals* names hanging on the walls. Other 
materials included an appointment book and ap- 
pointment cards for pets and their owners. Signs 
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included "No Smoking" tnd "Doctor** Hours ." Pi- 
tsem infoccabop forms tie filed in individual's pa- 
bents' folders. There wis t prescription psd, and 
atuflbd animals served as patients. White jackets 
and toy medical equipment were available for doc- 
ton sod owes. 

Stab. As with the dramatic play center, the 
block center can dtange m dtaracter with each unit 
of study. For me Animal unit, the block area can 
become a zoo, housing animal figures, stuffed ani- 
mals, and animals created by children in the art 
center. Children can build Mock cages and make la- 
bels for each animal and section of the zoo. Signs 
can include "Petting Zoo," "Bird House," "Pony 
Rides," "Boot Peed the Animals,' and "Don't Touch 
Us, Vk Bite." There are admissions tickets and play 
money to purchase tickets, souvenirs, and animal 
food. The block area can include books and posters 
a* n zoo animals. 

Conclusions 

Teachers who have experienced school settings 
that include Literacy Centers with carefully de- 
signed Library Corners and Writing Centers sup- 
port the value of a rich literacy environment 
through their reactions and comments. 

1 never thought I would have enough space in 
my classroom for the Literacy Center, I was sur- 
prised that so many materials could fit into such a 
small area." 

The library comer and writing center became 
a place where children of all reading and writing 
abilities mingled.... This social context seemed to 
provide an atmosphere for cooperative learning. 
The children looked forward to their time there 
each day." 

"Children participated in the Literacy Center 
quite naturally and with enthusiasm. Children read 
more, wrote more, and took more books home 
from school than any group of youngsters I had in 
my classroom before. I think ifs because the mate- 
rials were so attractive and accessible. It suddenly 
dawned on me that while children had the opportu- 
nity to use the centers, they were practicing skills 
I'd been teaching them during direct instruction" 
(Morrow, 1987). 

These nest comments are those of children 
who have used Literacy Centers. 

132 



"Library Comers are nice in your classroom 
with pillows and lots of good books; it's cozy there, 
too. You get to read a lot when there is a library in 
your classroom. Fm reading so much that 1 get to 
practice reading, which will make me get better at 
it." 

"You can choose the books you want to read. 
You can read short books if you want. Ybu also get 
to read with your friends and you get to take books 
home. The things in the literacy center are fun. It 
makes you want to read and write and like to read, 
too" (Morrow, 1917). 

The classrooms that generated those comments 
were rich in their literacy environment; literacy 
was honored, was cultivated, and thrived in them. 

Studies and theoretical implications for class- 
room practice indicate that preparing a classroom 
for optimum literacy development should include 
concerted attention to environmental planning - 
allocation and design of space, selection of materi- 
als, and placement of those materials, teachers no 
longer can think of themselves as just planners of 
strategies for instruction. Like an architect, the 
teacher must design a learning environment that 
supports specific instructional strategies (Loughiin, 
1977). 

The rich literacy environment described here 
allows for adult guidance and social interaction 
with peers. The facility underscores the concur- 
rent, integrated nature of leaminj and using oral 
language, reading, and writing. The room is de- 
signed to promote functional literacy through real 
lite experiences that are meaningful and interesting 
to the child. It provides for the integration of liter- 
acy and content areas to add enthusiasm, motiva- 
tion, and meaning. It provides space for personal 
growth through direct instruction in small group 
and individual learning settings. It also provides 
ample space for children to learn independently 
and with peers through manipulation, exploration, 
and play. 

The room is designed to help children associ- 
ate literacy with enjoyment. With its appealing 
physical design, interesting activities, and the guid- 
ance of a competent teacher, the school environ- 
ment described will help children develop literacy 
through pleasurable, positive, and successful expe- 
riences, thus ensuring a lifelong desire to refine and 
use literacy skills. 

Morrow 
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1 . D . E . A . S 
You Can Use 

Creating an Art Gallery to Promote Literacy 

t Coifed and htng prims of pairings by fiunous artists. Ubcl die paintings with 
,he name ofthe artist aid uVtitk of the work. ^ 
eve levd 

2 Discwas the eitiais end their wot*. Theniead the iitte*flfiheirp«mings and their 
nines Inchideinlteeeaerbookicf Mtwia* fn^ these and c^ artista. 

3 Provide artists' inaterials such as a pateae, tmock. easel, paints, chalk, ctayons. 
mafk rnarkw, aiid c«mctk» 

co^a^.EiicouragedtMre^ 

the tattery to display their creations. 

^Provide tap for the young artists to price their work, and provide order forms, 
receipts, and a cash regisasr for them to sett their work. 

yfost a sign listing the name of the gallery (chosen by the children) and the gallery 

hours. 

6 Provide 3* a 5" cards for Vfcry Own W>rds when children want to copy new 

words reining to the art gallery, such as palene, easel, artist, and collage. 

Cynthi* ram 
KiMktpnm Ifcacter 
Belleville. Sem Jcney 
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You Gin Use 

Creating a ltakery to Promote Literacy 

A bakery it « up m the Dnunatic Play area in coordination with « unit on Community 

"''^Materiali included ait a bakers hat, an apron, cookie cutters, a rolling pin. mix- 
,ni bowls, measuring cups, spoons, trays, and boxes with labels for baked goods sucn as 

cookies, cakes, pies, and Mis. 

2 Son* claasioomnxipes that already have been made are hung in the center . and a 

file boa with old recipes and blank cards for new recipes is available, along with pens 
and pencils Cookbooks with recipes for baking also will be stored in the area. 

3 For the puree* of buying and selling baked goods, there u an order pad. a carft 
register, receipts for purchases, number tickets for standing in line to be waited on, and 
name tags for the bato and salesoerions. 

4. ft* a si r listing the name of the ***** {cho * n by ^ 
5 waj* wort c*ds ere aviilabte for chtt^ 
for their \fery Own Wad collection that relate to tne bakeiy, such as cookies, cakes, pies. 

and lolls. 

6. Baked goods actually will be made and sold in the classroom. 

Joyce Caponifro 
Kindefiantnlfcacficf 
Ltvmfson. New Jcncy 
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ARTICLE ABSTRACTS 



"Preparing the Classroom Environment to Promote Literacy During Play" 

Leslie Mandel Morrow 

The purpose of this study was to determine if the voluntary literacy behaviors of children 
could be increased in type and quantity through design changes by including reading and 
writing materials in dramatic play areas. Thirteen preschool classes were distributed into 
one control group and three different experimental groups: One in thematic play with 
literacy materials was guided by teachers, one in thematic play with literacy materials 
was not guided by teachers, and one in books, pencils, and papers was supplied in 
unthemed dramatic play areas with teacher guidance. The type and quantity of literacy 
behaviors in each of the three experimental settings were determined by direct 
observation prior to intervention, during intervention, and after a delayed period of time. 
Literacy behaviors increased significantly in all the experimental groups over the control 
group. Thematic play with teacher guidance yielded greatest gains; the provision of 
books, pencils and papers with teacher guidance yielded the next greatest gains; and 
thematic play without teacher guidance yielded the third greatest gains. The effect of the 
treatments continued after a delayed period of time. 



"The Architecture of Schools and the Philosophy of Education" 

ZviLamm 

Changes in instructional methods and ideologies depend on simultaneous changes in the 
physical environment for the practice of those methods. School architecture results from 
the type of activity dictated by educational theories. 

According to one ideology, individuation, education is intended to serve the intrinsic 
needs of individual students. The open space architecture and activity centers of open 
school reflect this ideology. 
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"Classroom Organization and Teachers' Objectives: 
Observations from the Primary Grades. ' 



Merle Richards 



A total of 20 first- and second-grade classrooms were observed to determine the nature of 
their behavior settings, and to ascertain teacher goals and values implicit in the classroom 
organization. Observation revealed strong differences among subject areas in both time 
allotment and variety of resources and activities. Language arts occupied the most time 
and the most varied settings in all classes, with mathematics a distant second. Science 
activities were relatively rare. In most classes, provision was made for spontaneous play, 
but this was not related to academic objectives, and was seldom evaluated by the 
teachers. Directed reading and mathematics settings were highly teacher controlled. 
Both academic accountability and classroom discipline contributed to the narrow range 
of formats in these areas. 



"Child-Selected Activities" 
Randy Hitz 

Setting up environments that encourage children to explore and interact with materials 
and other people should be the goal of early childhood teachers. The teacher's primary 
task is to establish a rich stimulating environment which will foster each child's 
development. 



"Learning About Literacy: The Children and Me" 

Robin Lindsley 

The author describes how a teacher may set up a "Learning Centers" classroom that 
responds to the developmental needs of the children. 
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DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

TEACHER SURVEY 

This self-study instrument is designed to assist teachers in their efforts to establish DAP programs. 
A guideline for using the instrument is included. 

This instrument can be re-used and the results checked against your previous scores, but it is just 
a rough profile not a true evaluation. 
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From: The Teacher's Ongoing Role in Creating a Developmental Appropriate Early Childhood 
Program, State of Connecticut, Board of Education. 1990. 
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PREFACE 



This self-study instrument, based upon the Connecticut State Department of Education publica^on 
A Guide To Program Development For Kindergarten (1988), is designed to support your efforts as 
a teacher to implement an early childhood program reflecting the qualities of developmentally 
appropriate programming described in the guide. By becoming involved in a self-study process, you 
will define the present status of your program and identify objectives for gradual growth to a more 
developmentally appropriate program. The use of this se*f-study will be enhanced by referring to 
that document. Persons with questions should direct them to the kindergarten/prima/y education 
consultant, Connecticut Department of Education (203) 566-5409. The self-study itflrcts the 
following definition of developmental appropriateness set forth in the Kindergarten Guid* 

Developmental Appropriateness: The concept of developmental appropriateness 
has two dimensions: 

Age appropriateness: Human development research indicates that there areuniversal, 
predictable milestones of growth and change that occur in children during the first nine 
years of life. These predictable changes occur in all domains of development -- physical, 
emotional, J ;ial and cognitive. Knowledge of typical development of children within 
the age span served by the program provides a framework from which teachers prepare 
the learning environment and plan appropriate experiences. 

Individual appropriateness: Each child is a unique person with an individual pattern 
and timing of growth, as well as individual personality, learning style and family 
background. Both the curriculum and adults* interactions with children should be 
responsive to individual differences. Learning in young children is the result of interac- 
tion between the child's thoughts and experiences with materials, ideas and people. 
When these experiences match the child's developing abilities, while also challenging the 
child's interest and understanding, learning will take place. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE PROCESS 

Change is an ongoing developmental process of self-analysis, study and gradual personal growth. 
This instrument will support that process. It is designed to help you to continually analyze your own 
program, heightening your awareness and ability to effect change. 

This instrument is based upon the principles of developmental appropriateness delineated in the 
Kindergarten Guide; it is applicable to all early childhood programs in elementary schools and can 
be used by teachers of children ages 5-8 as a self-study process. 

Building a developmental^ appropriate early childhood program is a challenge to be addressed over 
several years. You can enhance the process by working together with colleagues who share mutual 
goals and by carefully limiting yourself to specific, achievable objectives. Therefore, we suggest 
that you use this instrument over time to help you to reflect upon your own program: 



t. Preview 



2. Select 



3. Be Realistic 



Tf ke time to carefully read the instrument before delving into completing any 
of its parts. 

After careful consideration, choose one section as your present priority and 
complete that section. 

Do not aim for a 100 percent score in any section. No teacher is expected to 
implement every objective in a section. Instead, plan to gradually and 
continually increase the developmental appropriateness of your program. 

Because some of the items in this instrument are not totally within your 
control (for example: kindergarten entry policies), you may want to solicit 
support from administrators and other teachers to develop mutual, long-term 
strategies to address these objectives. 



4. Plan and 
Take Risks 



5. Recheck 



After you complete a section, identify two to three objectives as priorities for 
change. Ask a colleague to help you plan strategies for these objectives. Take 
advantage of resources like the Connecticut State Department of Education's 
publication, A Guide To Program Development for Kindergarten, to support 
your planning. Then implement the changes, remembering that you will 
probably need many opportunities to experiment with the new strategies 
before they feel comfortable to you. Continue this process of targeting 
objectives, planning strategies 'jid implementing them. 

Complete the same section after a few months to see where you stand. At that 
time, you may want to also start on one additional section to begin the process 
of change in that area of your program. 
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CONTENTS 

This document consists of five sections. Each section is subdivided into components to help you 
to further delineate the specific strengths and needs of your program. 



Section Page 
The Learning Environment 1 

• Room Arrangement - Use of Space * 

• Learning Tools: Equipment, Materials and Supplies 3 

• Scheduling and Use of Time J 

• Program Tone 

The Integrated Curriculum J j 

• Interactive Learning Play 

• Activity Centers ^ 

• Themes 

17 

Roles of Players in the Program 

• Teachers jg 

• Children « 1 

• Teacher Assistants, Parents and Other Volunteers 

• Specialists ^3 

• Administrators 



26 

Evaluation _ 6 

• Providing Program Continuity - - 

. Observing and Recording Children's Behavior and Growth it 

• Program Planning 

Home-School-Community Partnerships 

. Changing Family Patterns and Needs ^ 

• Parents as Partners „ 

• Building an Early Childhood Continuum 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

To use this instrument, select one section and respond to each (-) item by 
indicating the degree to which your program presently meets that criterion: 

1 = not yet/rarely/to a small degree 

2 = sometimes/to a moderate degree 

3 = usually/frequently/to a great degree 

By totaling .he number of points in each section and charting them on the 
Profile of Developmental^ Appropriate Practices (p. 34), you can create 
a picture of the strengths and needs of your program and set priorities for 
your own efforts in enhancing its developmental appropriateness. 

NOTE: For future reference, please copy and keep the original 
of this form so that you can repeat the process when you want to 
monitor your own progress and/or continue to set new objectives 
for your own growth; or date each use of this instrument and use a 
different color pen when you repeat a section to see your growth. 
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THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 



Use this space to keep notes on: 

1 . What you are doing now. 

2. What you would like to be doing. 

3. What new learnings and/or materials 



A. Room Arrangement -Use of Space 



l. 



I organize the physical space to 



you need to achieve this objective. 



encourage exploration. 

_ I provide an orderly, clear arrangement of 
equipment, materials, and supplies which 
are easily accessible to all children, 
including those with a variety of handi- 
caps, and encourage children to make 
choices. 

_ I provide areas in the classroom for 

individua , small-group, and large-group 
activity. 

_ I make frequent small changes in the 
classroom and, on a regular basis, make 
more major adaptations of the physical 
environment and arrangement of space to 
meet individual children's changing 
needs and to prevent overcrowding in 
each area. 

_ I arrange the room to foster children's 
interaction with people and materials. 

I make provisions for a wide variety of 
behaviors, from exuberant to quiet 
engagement, including providing 
separate active and quiet activity areas. 

2. I organize the physical space to 
encourage independence. 

_ I provide ample and distinct storage with 
shelves, containers, and supplies labeled 
with symbols, pictures, and/or words to 
encourage children to select and put 
away materials and to clean up. 
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1 provide a place for each child to store 
personal belongings. 

I provide many places for children to 
display their own work. 

I organize the room from the children's 
perspective to allow ease of movement 
and access to learning tools and activity 
centers. 

I encourage and support children to make 
changes in the environment to meet their 
self-identified learning needs (for exam- 
ple: a child's decision to store some 
wooden cubes in the block center instead 
of the math center in order to decorate 
structures). 

I organize the physical space to 
encourage harmonious interaction and 
cooperative learning. 

I ensure that children have easy access to 
teachers as well as learning tools. 

I provide activity area boundaries that are 
well defined and observable to children. 

I allow adequate space and materials to 
accommodate the number of children 
allowed in each center (usually 2-6 
children). 

I plan the room with an understanding of 
the safety hazards typical of an early 
childhood classroom and of young child- 
ren, arranging the centers to divert traffic 
from areas where it would disturb work 
or cause accidents (for example: the 
block center and painting easel are 
placed in protected areas). 



ISO 



I remain alert to the elects of the physi- 
cal environment on behavior and make 
changes to address children's responses 
and needs (for example: adjusting the 
number of children allowed to work in a 
center to reflect changes in the way 
children are using a center), 

I provide private as well as group spaces 
to encourage children to create and 
experience cooperative and solitary 
activities when they feel the need. 



B. Learning Tools: Equipment, 
Materials and Supplies 

_ 1. I offer learning tools tha! address a 
wide range of developmental 
capabilities (for example: clay and 
sand activities as well as paper and 
pencil tasks to develop fine motor 
skills). 

_ 2. I offer many learning tools that are 

open-ended (rather than limited to one 
specific use) so children can use 
materials in a variety of ways. 

_ 3. I extend, enrich and simplify activities 
to make experiences more meaningful 
to individual children (for example- 
increase or reduce the amount of 
material to be manipulated; provide 
wider or narrower writing implements to 
help a child produce his or her desired 
result; furnish a variety of fiction and 
nonfiction books on many reading 
levels). 

_ 4. I carefully introduce materials and 
activities on a regular basis (usually 
some each week) to assure basic 
mastery, to provide variety and 
challenge and to meet individual 
children's changing needs. 
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I provide sufficient numbers and 
multiples of some learning tools to 
encourage social interaction and peer 
modeling (for example: sufficient 
numbers of blocks so that at least four 
children can play cooperatively). 

The materials may include com- 
mercial, teacher-prepared, "found" 
objects, and materials supplied and 
created by the children. 



Materials and Supplies Self-Study Checklist 



Page 6 contains a list of suggested materials and supplies, organized by category, in- 
cluding those suggested in A Guide to Program Development for Kindergarten, (1988). 
No classroom is expected to include all these items at one time. 

To use this list, place a checkmark next to the items which usually are available to your 
children on a regular basis. 

Next, highlight the items which are not available in your classroom. Also consider 
whether you have included multiethnic, multicultural, and nonhandicapped biased learn- 
ing tools, and note changes and additions you plan to make. 

When you have completed this process, you will have a broad picture of the areas of 
strength and need related to the materials available in your room. 

In order to develop a plan for the addition of materials, you may want to consider several 
factors: 



1 . In which categories is my program particularly strong or weak? 

Check the three strongest categories. 
Highlight the three weakest, 

2. Do I have personal interests or discomforts that have led to these strengths 
3n d wesknesscs? 

Do I avoid any particular types of activities (for example, messy activities like 
clay, sand, water, fingerpaint)? 

3. Which two categories of need am I comfortable expanding? 

It is unrealistic to purchase equipment you are totally uncomfortable using now; 
leave that area for future development after you have taken time to gain more ex- 
perience in that area and therefore btcome more comfortable with it. 

4 What are my specific priorities in these two categories of need? 

Set up a list. Identify which items you may be able to find, create yourself, or 
collect from families or other community members. Then make a formal request 
for additional program materials based upon this thoughtful analysis of the pres- 
ent status of the materials and equipment in your program. 
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List of Suggested Materials and Supplies 



Audiovisual 

Listening center with 

headphones 
Cassette recorder 
Record player 
Overhead projector 
Transparencies 
Film strip projector and 

filmstrips 
Screen 

Computer and software 
Camera and film 

UbjaqLCatBcr 

Fiction & nonficuon books, 
including some with 
companion audiotapes 
Books made by children 
Chairs, rocking chair, rug 
Book racks, shelves 
Reading "boat" or bathtub 
Magazines 

Audio tapes and records 

AU Supnlte St Mat " riaU 

Modeling clay, play dough 

and tools 
Easels 
Scissors 

Tempera paint and brushes 
Finger paint 
Paste and glue 
Crayons, water color 

markers 
Yam 

Newsprint & manila paper 
Colored construction paper 
Burlap and fabric scraps 
Collage materials 
Colored tissue and crepe 

paper 
Wallpaper scraps 
Cardboard and oak lag 



Music 

Rhythm and musical 

instruments 
Autoharp and/or piano 
Records and/or tapes 
Scarves & other dance 

props 

(see A.V, equipment) 



Tnokiny 

Electric hotplate and 

toaster oven 
Electric frying pan 
Measuring cups and spoons 
Bowls, utensils, 

pots and pans 
Recipes 

Language Arts/ 

Writing Materials 

A variety of crayons, pens, 

markers and pencils 
Different sizes and types 

of paper 
Manipulative tetters of 

wood, crepe, foam and 

plastic 
Picture file and art 

reproductions 
Sentence strips 
Letter stamps 
Typewriter 
Alphabet cards 
Index cards for word banks 
Teacher-prepared blank 

books 

Games: matching alphabet, 
lotto, initial consonants 
Small chalkboards 
Chan stand with paper 
Flannel board with cutouts 
Puppets and puppet 
stage or frame 

fi r n« Motor Plav 
(Some of these may be used 
outdoors or in gym) 
Balance beam (low) 
Rocking boats 
Climbing structures 
Slide 
Stairs 
Floor mats 

Wheel toys, pedal toys, 

wagons, 

ride-on vehicles 
Scooter board 
Parachute 

Games: ring toss, bean bags 
A variety of balls 
Jump ropes 

Plastic paddles & large bats 



M-th and Other 

Pattern blocks 

Unifix or multi-link cubes 

ESS wooden attribute 

blocks 
Geoboards and geobands 
Color cubes 

Bcansucks and loose beans 
Base ten blocks 
Tangrams 

primer (balance) scale 
Tools for measuring length, 

area, perimeter, volume, 

and time 

SuppI tental 

Manipulative^ 

Set boards 

Lincoln Logs 

Other building materials 

Peg boards and pegs 

Real and play money 

Counters such as buttons, 

chips, checkers, etc. 
Games and puzzles for 

counting, numeral 

recognition, etc. 
Numerals 
Objects for sorting, 

classifying and ordering 
Food and/or other items to 

develop fractions 

concepts 
Tabletop building toys: 

Legos, small block sets, 

building sets and 

accessories 
Puzzles 

Parquetry blocks 
Lacing boards 

Construction 

1 xxien unit blocks 

Large wooden hollow 

blocks 
Large empty boxes 
Wheel toys for riding 
Steering wheel 
Block play props: vehicles, 

toy animals, people and 

furniture 
Signs 
Planks 
Rug 



Dramatic Has 

Kitchen appliances: 
wooden stove, sink, 
refrigerator, cupboard 

Table and chairs 

Doll bed, blankets, pillow 

Dress-up clothes/ uniforms 

Occupational props: fire 
hoses, doctor's kit, cash 
register and play money 

Multiethnic dolls/clothes 

Broom, dust pan 

Ironing board 

Telephone, pots and pans, 
clock, food containers, 
dishes, silverware 

Typewriter 

Doll house & accessories 
Full-length minor 
Real props 

Woodworking 

Workbench 

Tools: hammer, saw, vice, 
clamp, hand drill, ruler, 
screwdrivers, pliers... 

Styrofoam, logs 

Wood, nails, dowels 

fthflrYT Materials 

Sand table and accessories: 
sifters, shovels, pails, 
rakes, molds, funnels, 
measuring cups 

Rice, beans and oatmeal 
to vary sand play 

Gardening tools/ supplies 

Magnets 

Color paddles and prisms 
Electricity: batteries, wires, 

bells, flashlight bulbs 
Water tub and accessories: 

plastic tubing, small 

pitchers, handpumps, 

spray bottles, funnels, 

measuring cups, 

eye droppers 
Magnifying glasses 
Simple machines: pulleys, 

gears, inclined plane 
Collections: rocks, shells, 

nests, insects 
Animal environments aid 

animals 
Thermometers 
Globe 
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C. Scheduling and Use of Time 



1. I organize the daily schedule to 
allow time for children to plan, 
implement and describe their 
activities. 

I prepare the room before children arrive 

so I am free to be with the children. 

I use routines to help children move from 

dependence on others toward 
independence. 

_ I meet with children daily -- individually 
and/or in small and large groups -- to 
discuss their individual plans and 
completed activities. 

I develop and use a nonwritten, symbolic, 
and/or written sign-up system, such as a 
pegboard, for activity choices to support 
children's planning and transitions. 

_ I allow time for adults and classmates to 
teach children the proper use and care of 
materials. 

_ I maximize continuous time for inter- 
active learning play and minimize the 
number of transitions to encourage 
children's sustained involvement in 
complex activities. 

_ I help children to move calmly from one 
activity to another. 

_ I develop and teach children to use a 

checklist or reporting form to record and 
evaluate their completed activities. 

_ I have a convenient, effective, flexible 
method enabling me to record and 
change my daily plans. 

_ I allow ample time for clean-up by 

children and organizing for -departure. 



I organize the g&Hy schedule to reflect 
children's developmental needs. 



NOTES 



I allocate a significant portion of the day 
for sustained interactive learning play 
activities which are primarily child 
initiated and allow freedom of movement 
as well as continuous focused attention. 

I allocate a smaller portion of the day for 
activities that restrict children's move- 
ment as they participate in more 
structured, large-group activities. 

I develop a well-balanced daily 
schedule that includes: 

Active as well as quiet activities. 

Individual, small-group and large-group 
activities. 

Indoor and outdoor activities. 

Independent projects as well as teacher- 
supervised activities. 

Child-initiated as well as teacher-initiated 
activities. 

Program Tone 

I like children and enjoy working with 
them. 

I create an atmosphere of warmth, 
stability, safety, dependability and 
enthusiasm with on-going comfortable 
interaction among adults and children. 

I greet each child at the start of the day. 

I give each child some individual 
attention and recognition every day. 




I fosicr feelings of success in all areas of 
development for each child at his or her 
own level of accomplishment. 

I s jive to maintain an optimal adult/child 
raao in the classroom by involving 
teacher assistants, parents, student 
teachers, and other volunteers so an 
adult is available to assist each child 
when needed (in kindergarten, a ratio of 
at least 2:20; in first and second grades, a 
ratio of at least 2:25; 15 to 18 with only 
one adult in the room). 

I help each child develop self-esteem 
through encouragement, caring and 
focused attention. 

I foster discipline by modeling 
appropriate behavior and maintaining 
developmental^ appropriate expecta- 
tions for children in a nonthreatening, 
nonjudgmental environment. 

I emphasize positive, appropriate 
behaviors while allowing for mistakes. 

I help children to respond appropriately 
by interceding, asking questions and/or 
redirecting before a problem arises. 

I accept children's need to assert 
themselves, to be verbally expressive and 
to be inquiring. 

I structure classroom activities to 
enhance cooperation rather than 
competition, and emphasize helpfulness, 
kindness and caring attitudes. 

I foster children's autonomy and social 
development through modeling and 
encouraging effective positive 
communication. 

I demonstrate self-control and coping 
skills myself. 



I recognize and acknowledge children's 
feelings and encourage verbal mediation. 

I encourage children to practice coping 
skills. 

I use gentle humor. 

I create a schedule that encourages and 
maximizes time for talking among chil- 
dren rather than primarily listening to 
adults. 

I expose children to different points of 
view. 



The Learning Environment: 

Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 
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THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 



NOTES 



A. Interactive Learning Play 

1. I value interactive learning play as the 
central activity of the children's 
learning process. 

A significant portion of the daily 
schedule is devoted to interactive 
learning play - active exploration and 
projects in learning centers. 

_ Children often initiate and direct their 
interactive learning play (including the 
choice of materials) from the selection I 
provide. 

2. I am a facilitator of interactive 
learning play. 

I ask questions and make suggestions to 
help children develop thinking skills, 
expand themes and activities, and solve 
problems that arise in the course of their 
efforts (for example: "Can you think of 
another way to sort these buttons?" , 
"Can you continue the road so it goes 
around Susan's block building?" , "How 
many ways can you make eight?", "What 
information can you get from this 
graph?"). 

__ I structure interactive learning play by 
providing specific materials in well- 
organized activity centers. 

I seek opportunities to participate in 
children's interactive learning play to 
gain greater insights into their teaching 
potential (for example: I work with the 
clay, experiment at the easel, build with 
blocks and take a role in dramatic play 
occasionally). 
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B. Activity Centers 



NOTES 



1. I provide a variety of at least 4-7 
centers at any one time based on the 
curriculum goals for learning and the 
individual characteristics and interests 
of the children in the class. 

_ A rpnf tnirri<m SCHIST 10 encourage 

children to manipulate and create with 
blocks and block-building accessories. 

_ A ttriflPi center with a variety of paper 
and writing implements, files of pictures 
identified by name, letter stamps and a 
typewriter. 

_ ft li bra™ e^er with a wide variety of 
books, story tapes and predictable books 
to provide opportunities to look at/read 
books and/or listen to stories. 

_ A tiram arigj; center, an area which 

changes frequently to provide settings 
such as a house, a supermarket, a shop or 
a business. 

_ A n art center with paint, crayons, chalk, 
paper, etc., which invites children to 
creatively express their feelings and 
impressions of the world around them. 

__ Mni Tjc-nsnrv centers offering a variety 
of manipulates to promote 
mathematical concepts, listening, visual 
and auditory discrimination, and eye- 
hand coordination. Sand and/or water- 
tables often are included. 

__ An caploa&flfl center relatcd t0 * c 

biological, physical and earth sciences 
where children can observe, classify, 
predict and report information from a 
variety of science experiences. 

ft dicing center available to children 
periodically. 

120 
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A large moto r development center which 

provides access to indoor and outdoor 
areas for large movement activities such 
as climbing, running, jumping, balancing, 
dramatic play and large constructions. 

A yame center housing a variety of 
games such as lotto, bingo and games 
made by teachers and older students. 



2. I organize the activity centers to 

address children's changing develop- 
mental needs and encourage their 
active participation In integrated 
learning. 

i offer a range of activities within each 
center to address a broad scope of 
developmental needs (for example: the 
book corner has books without words, 
predictable books and more challenging 
ones). 

_ I place related centers adjacent to one 
another to encourage interaction 
between centers (for example: dramatic 
play near large building blocks; writing 
center adjacent to listening center...). 

I change the environment by adding and 
deleting materials and activity centers to 
increase variety and challenge and to 
introduce and expand themes. 



3. I organize activity centers to maximize 
their effectiveness within realistic 
limits. 

1 set up activity centers with room for 2-6 

children in each center. 
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I limit the number of activity centers 
based upon my evaluation of space, time 
and personnel to prepare, maintain and 
supervise quality centers. (Five effective 
center ore more desirable than 12 
centers which lack materials, 
attractiveness or adequate supervision.) 

I incorporate both storage facilities and 
work/play space in each center. 

I locate centers with practical 
consideration (for example, water, sand 
and an activities in tiled areas, library 
and blocks in carpeted areas...). 



C. Themes 

1. I use themes to unify learning across 
activity centers. 

For example: If the theme is FOOD and 
NUTRITION, with RESTAURANTS 

being a topic for exploration: 

> The dramatic play area may become 
a rest2 irant with a few small tables 
and tableware, pads to write up the 
checks, a cash register to pay the bills, 
aprons or uniforms for the servers...; 

> The cooking center may become the 
restaurant's kitchen, with specific 
recipes and related ingredients to 
create food for the restaurant and 
math manipulates to measure, 
weigh, pour...; 

> The writing area may have materials 
and sample menus brought by chil- 
dren from local restaurants so that 
children can create their own menus 
and advertisements, and write stories 
about restaurants and food; 



NOTES 
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> The book comer may have books 
about restaurants, the origin and 
delivery process for foods and cook 
books; 

> The art area may include materials 
and suggestions to create posters 
advertising the restaurant, plaronats 
to use in the restaurant, pictures to 
decorate the restaurant and a large 
sign of the restaurant's name 
(perhaps a group project); 

> The math area may offer opportun- 
ities for sorting types of foods, 
graphing classmates' food preferen- 
ces and/or adding the items on a 
"customer's" bill. 



NOTES 



The class might develop a plan to 
include: 



> Creating a special meal or snack for 
invited restaurant guests (perhaps 
parents, classroom volunteers or 
members of the school staff); 

> Inviting a cook or waitress into 
school to talk about the restaurant 
business; 

> Visiting a local restaurant to learn 
about "behind the scenes" activities, 
thereby increasing the children's 
understanding and ability to expand 
the theme in greater complexity. 

I offer changing themes which are 
responsive to children's interests on 
a regular basis. 

The themes use children's interests and 
experiences as a basis for learning (for 
example: the arrival of spring may 
launch an interest in ants - their various 
sizes, how they move, what they eat, how 
much they grow - activities involving 
measuring, observing, exploring, 
researching...). 



The themes are reflected in changes, 
additions and deletion of and/or within 
activity centers (for example: the theme 
insects, with a focus of exploration on 
ants, might be reflected in adding an 
ant house, magnifying glasses, books 
about ants; and might be expanded to a 
study of other insects or other animals 
that children notice in the spring). 

The themes are changed regularly 
(usually every 4-6 weeks), reflecting 
children's interests, sustained attention, 
and accomplishments. 



The Integrated Curriculum: 

Subtotal — 

Subtotal — 

Subtotal _ 



Date 
Date 
Date 



ROLES OF PLAYERS IN THE 
PROGRAM 



NOTES 



A. Teachers 

1. I actively seek to maintain a good 
understanding of the knowledge base 
regarding: 

Child development from birth to 8 years. 

The learning process in early 

childhood. 

Teaching techniques specific to the 

young child. 

Observing and assessing young 

children's behavior and growth. 

Assisting parents to enhance their 

understanding of their child's 
development and to support this 
development in the home and 
school settings. 

2. I have specific training in early 
childhood education and child 
development: 

I have studied or am studying child 

development, early childhood 
education or a closely related field 
(i.e., child psychology, family relations) 
at the college level. 

I attend several early childhood 

professional development programs 
annually to enhance my knowledge and 
skills. 

I am an active member of an 

organization related to the early 
childhood field. 
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I seek opportunities to observe other 
devclopmcntally appropriate early 
childhood programs. 

I have experience working with 
young children. For example: 

1 have worked in a program serving 
children younger than kindergartners. 

I have worked in a kindergarten 
program. 

1 have worked in a program serving 
parents and their young children. 

I have had student teaching experience in 
pre-kindergarten and/or kindergarten 
programs. 



Children 

Children's own interests and needs are 
the core upon which I build my 
program. 

The themes which I use to integrate 
curriculum areas are based upon the 
children's interests. 

The children are active participants in the 
planning process (for example: if the 
theme is food and nutrition, with the 
focus of exploration being a restaurant, 
children may decide its name, the type of 
food served, the prices, how many 
customers can be served at a time...). 

I use the children's interests to increase 
their curiosity and build their skills. 




Children have opportunities to make 
choices and participate in independent 
learning. 

Children are primarily involved in hands- 
on discovery, manipulation, exploration 
and investigation of many diverse 
materials in a child-centered 
environment. 

Children usually are free to move around 
the room. 

Children are encouraged to work 
individually and to work together in 
small groups (for example: If a child 
needs help, he is encouraged to ask a 
friend). 

Children are encouraged to think for 
themselves and question new ideas and 
concepts. 

Children are treated as individuals, 
with unique strengths and needs. 

All children, including those with 
handicapping conditions, are accepted 
and valued at their own levels of ability 
and development and are encouraged to 
develop at their own pace. 

Children have access to multilevel 
experiences and concrete activities of 
varying degrees of complexity covering a 
broad developmental spectrum. 

Children arc encouraged to respect, 
value and celebrate differences (for 
example: When discrimination occurs in 
the classroom, I encourage discussion, 
understanding and resolution of the 
problem). 



4. Children learn to be responsible 
participants in groups. 

_ Children help to develop and implement 
positive class rules which encourage self- 
discipline. 

Children arc encouraged to work 

cooperatively as team members in many 
small group experiences. 

_ Children usually arc engaged in 

spontaneous talking with adults and 
classmates, discussing experiences and 
activities. 

Children are encouraged to be empathctic 

and responsive to others' feelings and 
needs. 



NOTES 



5. Children learn to take responsibility 
for themselves and the environment. 

Children are encouraged to become self- 
reliant, caring for themselves and their 
personal belongings. 

_ Children are encouraged to be 

responsible for the care and storage of 
equipment, materials and supplies. 

Children are encouraged to take primary 

rcsponsibili'.y for clean up (sponging 
tables, washing paintbrushes, sweeping 
up sand...). 
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C. Teacher Assistants, Parents and 
Other Volunteers 

1. Teacher assistants are prepared to 
implement their responsibilities. 

They have received training in early 

childhood education (preferably prior to 
being hired) and/or they receive ongoing 
professional development for which I 
assume significant responsibility. 

Teacher assistants and I communicate 

regularly through frequent planning/ 
evaluation meetings, as well as 
suggestions posted in learning centers, 
message boards and other devices (for 
example: when patterning is a major 
learning activity, a sign in the 
manipulative area might suggest 
questions to be asked of children - ''Can 
you copy this pattern? Can you extend 
this pattern? Can you find this pattern in 
the room? Can you invent another 
pattern? Can you invent a pattern that 
uses more shapes? More colon?"). 



2. Teacher assistants support and 

reinforce children's learning with my 
direction. 

They read to a child or group of children. 

_ They listen to and record children's 
dictated stories and/or encourage and 
assist children to write their own stories 
using invented and teacher-taught 
spelling. 

They help children with learning 

activities by asking leading questions, 
making suggestions... 

They guide children in learning and 

playing games. 



NOTES 
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D. 



They listen to children tell stories and/or 
read books. 

They guide children in learning and 
playing games. 

They help to prepare materials and keep 
records. 

They help children to choose, record and 
evaluate their activities. 

I encourage, train and Involve parents 
and other volunteers in the program 
in roles similar to those of the teacher 
assistant and coordinate their involve- 
ment in the program. 



Specialists 

(including art, music and physical 
education teachers; school nurse; speech 
and hearing or language development 
specialist; social worker, psychological 
counselor, guidance counselor and 
special education teacher) 

I encourage specialists to support and 
enhance the program directly. 

I encourage them to be involved in 
specific classroom activities with 
individual children as well as small and 
large groups. 

I work with them to coordinate their 
classroom activities with the regular 
classroom teacher to avoid content 
isolation. 

I seek opportunities to observe them 
model teaching in their area of expertise. 



I encourage them to lead workshops and j 
discussions at parent meetings. 

I regularly ask them for feedback based 
upon their work with the children. 
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I encourage specialists to support and 
enhance the program indirectly. 

I regularly ask them for advice on ways 
of handling children with special needs, 
based upon their observing children in 
the classroom. 

I ask them to provide ideas for and/or 
supply materials and activities, and to 
help me to select new instructional 
materials, equipment and supplies. 

I seek opportunities for them to keep me 
informed of new research and new 
professional resources in the field 
(including professional conferences, 
journals, pamphlets and books). 



Administrators 

Administrators have a good 
understanding of the principles and 
components of high-quality early 
childhood programs: 

They have some training in child 
development and early childhood 
education. 

I encourage them to attend early child- 
hood professional development programs 
by informing them of opportunities and 
asking them to attend presentations. 

I regularly seek their support for me, 
teacher assistants, and other early 
childhood colleagues to participate in 
early childhood professional develop- 
ment opportunities (attendance at 
conferences and workshops; discussions 
in faculty meetings, etc.). 



I take advantage of opportunities they 
create for communication and dialogue 
among teachers about developmentally 
appropriate programming, and about 
individual children's needs. 

I work with administrators and 
support them to provide an effective, 
consistent, ongoing communication 
system that creates a dear under- 
standing and cooperative "ownership" 
of developmentally appropriate 
practices with parents, the community 
and all staff members. 

Administrators place a high priority 
on developmentally appropriate class 
size: 

I work with them to limit class size to 20 
or fewer children in kindergarten, 25 or 
fewer in first and second grades with two 
adults in the classroom (15-18 with only 
one adult in the room). 

1 actively seek their support of my efforts 
to effectively reduce class size with 
strategies like scheduling specialists in 
conjunction with other early childhood 
classes. 

Administrators place a high priority 
on developmentally appropriate 
aduit:child ratios. 

When possible, they maintain a ratio of at 
least two adults for every 20 children in 
kindergarten and for every 25 children in 
first and second grades, through the 
provisions of teacher assistants. 

I actively seek their support of my efforts 
to use specialists, parents, community 
members and older students to maintain 
or reduce this ratio of 2:20 in kinder- 
garten, and 2:25 in first and second 
grades. 



5. I work with administrators to 

encourage the use of developmental^ 
appropriate principles and strategies 
related to kindergarten entry and class 
placement/grouping: 

Age is the only criterion used for 

kindergarten entry; therefore different 
levels of ability and development are 
expected and valued. 

_ Any tests used at kindergarten entrance 
and other intervals are valid, reliable and 
helpful in initial program planning and 
information sharing with parents. 

Retention is rejected as a viable option 
for young children. 

_ All children are welcomed -as they are- 
into heterogeneous classroom settings. 

_ I actively support these entry and 
placement principles and strategies. 



NOTES 



_ 6. I work with administrators to support 
developmentally appropriate class- 
rooms by striving to provide funds 
for needed staff, equipment, materials 
and supplies. 



Rotes of Players In the Program: 

Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 
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EVALUATION 

A. Providing Program Continuity 

1. I prepare children for the transition 
into and from my program. 

_ I create several opportunities for children 
and families to visit my program prior to 
their formal entry and/or foster informal 
interaction between my class and the 
preceding and following groups. 

_ 1 actively encourage children and 
families to participate in these 
opportunities. 

2. I seek to meet the needs of all children 
who participate in my program. 

_ I focus on the individual developmental 
needs of children and accept age as the 
only entry criteria. 

I accept, value and plan for a broad 

range of developmental levels and 
welcome all children. 



I use the results of developmental 
screening to alert me to me need for 
further diagnostic assessment, not to 
place children in programs or to 
discourage entry into my program 

I use test scores (if readiness or develop- 
mental screening tests must be used) to 
make initial instructional decisions about 
each child, not to create barriers to school 
entry or to attempt to group children into 
separate, homogeneous classrooms. 

I evaluate the results of formal screenings 
and tests in light of each child's daily 
classroom behavior. 
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B. Observing and Recording 
Children's Behavior and Growth 



NOTES 



— 1. I take time to observe children's 

behavior and growth on a daily basis 
to identify individual needs and to 
ensure that children are involved in a 
variety of areas of the program. 

_ 2. I record my observations on a daily 
basis. 

_ 3. I use a variety of methods to study and 
record each child's development and 
current level of understanding. For 
example: 

> I spend at least 10 minutes at the end 
of each day to jot down observations. 

> I select a different group of children 
to focus on at regular/weekly intervals 
for individual note keeping. 

> I use checklists to record frequently 
observed physical, social-emotional 
and intellectual developments and/or 
use self-recording forms completed 
by children. 

> I save dated samples of work of 
each child. 

> I keep a small note pad or clipboard 
handy at all times for recording 
observations and anecdotes. 

> I use a camera to record non- 
permanent products such as block 
construction and organization of 
dramatic play. 

> I use audio and video recording 
equipment to augment observations. 
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I regularly use my observations and 
other records to identify and respond 
to children's changing needs. 



NOTES 



I interpret observations within the 
context of the whole child. 

I look for patterns of behavior exhibited 
at different times and in different 
situations. 

To meet the diverse needs of each child, 
I focus on both children's areas of 
strength and weakness. 

I observe children's behavior in 
spontaneous, self-initiated activities as 
well as in teacher-initiated activities and 
routines. 



Program Planning 

I use my observations to build 
developmentally appropriate 
expectations for each child. 

1 set individual, realistic goals so that 
each child is chdlenged and supported. 

I communicate in a positive, 
nonthreatening and encouraging manner 
to promote children's feelings of success 
and to develop children's capacity to 
learn from mistakes. 

I work to identify and respond to 
children's special needs and different 
learning styles. 

I use my observations to build short- 
and long-range plans for the group. 

I assess regularly the suitability of 
classroom organization, room 
arrangement, management, routine and 
program content for the children's 
changing development. j £ { ; 
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I consider all aspects of development - 
physical, social-emotional, cognitive and 
creative - in setting goals and 
formulating plans. 

I develop long-range plans and 
organize concepts that will tie the 
program components together through 
the year to form an integrated 
curriculum. 

I plan both content and implementation 
of activities. 

My planning is very flexible. 

I modify plans on the basis of children's 
spontaneous interests, individual needs 
and responses. 

I plan projects and activities to address 
children's needs by flexibly using locally 
developed curriculum guides and 
checklists, published teachers' guides, 
scope and sequence materials, and other 
appropriate resources. 



Subtotal: Evaluation 



Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 

Subtotal Date 



HOME-SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
PARTNERSHIPS 



A. Changing Family Patterns and 
Needs 

1. I am sensitive to and demonstrate 
acceptance of each child's individual 
family pattern, cultural heritage or 
special needs. 

I create a broad positive definition about 
"family " including patterns like single 
parenting and blended families. 

__ 1 strive to be knowledgeable about and 
sensitive to each child's family pattern 
and special stresses (for example, illness 
or death of family member, new sibling, 
recent divorce...). 

I value cultural diversity and seek to 
establish and maintain a nonsexist, 
multicultural classroom environment. 
(for example, my classroom contains 
pictures of members of many cultural 
groups of both sexes in varied 
occupations and professions). 

_ i strive to be knowledgeable about and 
sensitive to each child's special needs, 
including handicapping conditions. 

2. I am responsive to the needs generated 
by cultural diversity and changing 
family patterns. 

I seek effective, positive ways to be a 
resource for information and referral for 
families (for example: child care ser- 
vices, economic and health supports...). 

_ I try to accommodate the needs of the 
children's families (schedule only a few 
events each year, communicate with 
families by telephone when possible...). 



I respond to the needs of working 

families and avoid scheduling patterns 
which disrupt families and children 
(for example, I avoid scheduling parent 
conferences and/or meetings during the 
school day without helping to assure that 
child care options are available). 

B. Parents as Partners 

1. I involve parents in the transition 
processes (from pre-kindergarten 
experiences to kindergarten, from 
kindergarten into first grade...). 

I seek parental input about their 

children's development and their 
expectations. 

I include parent participation in the 

kindergarten entry process and/or in the 
transition into my class. 

I create opportunities for families to learn 
about and visit my program and the 
program the child will participate in the 
following year in ways that are 
responsive to their needs and availability. 

2. I strive to maintain open and clear 
lines of communication with families 
on a frequent and regular basis. 

I summarize children's individual 

development and needs in clear, positive, 
jargon-free language. 

I use a variety of means for 

communication (conferences, home 
visits, meetings, monthly newsletters, 
telephone calls, classroom visits by 
parents...). 

1 respect parents for the difficult job they 

have, listen to their viewpoints and 
support them in their roles as parents. 



3. I actively seek to involve parents in a 
meaningful partnership that supports 

the child's educational experience. 

__ I establish a trusting relationship with 
families, making them feel welcome to 
communicate frequently with program 
staff. 

I provide frequent, specific opportunities 
for parents to be involved with their 
child's education at home and encourage 
and support their efforts. 

I encourage families to participate in the 
program in a variety of roles responsive 
to their own needs and availability (for 
example: preparing materials for the j 
classroom, contacting other parents by \ 
telephone...). 

i 

C. Building an Early Childhood j 
Continuum 

j 

1. I work with other school staff to build j 
developmental continuity within my j 
school. i 

i seek formal and informal opportunities j 
to develop ongoing communication and 
cooperative efforts with all school staff. 

__ I support and participate in school early 

childhood meetings addressing j 
developmental continuity. 

I communicate with school staff about 
the goals of our programs and encourage 
and participate in mutual observations of 
our classrooms in action. 

_ I support efforts to build more realistic, 
developmentally appropriate expectations 
for children. 

I share my understanding and knowledge 

of the children in my class with their next ^ ^ j 
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2. I work with other early childhood 
professionals and administrators 
to build developmental continuity 
among all early childhood settings: 
home, pre-kindergarten and 
elementary school programs . 

I seek formal and informal opportunities 

to develop ongoing communication and 
cooperative efforts with all members of 
the community's early childhood 
programs. 

I support and participate in community 

early childhood meetings addressing 
developmental continuity. 

I communicate with community early 

childhood programs about the goals of 
my program and encourage them to 
observe my classroom in action (for 
example: Head Start, school-aged child 
care...). 

I take time to visit other early childhood 

programs in the community to see them 
in action. 

_ I support efforts to build more realistic, 
developmentally appropriate expectations 
for children in all community early 
childhood programs. 



Subtotal: Home-School-Community 
Partnerships 



Subtotal 



Date 



Subtotal 



Date 



Subtotal 



Date 



141 
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PROFILE OF DEVELOPMENTAL!^ APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

By recording the subtotal within each component, you can get a "rough" profile of the strengths and 
needs of your program. 



DEGREE OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
APPROPRIATENESS 
OF MY PROGRAM 



To a great 
degree 



To a moder 
ate degree 



To a small 
degree 




Learning Integrated 
Environment Curriculum 



Roles of 
Players 



Evaluation 



Home/School/ 
Community 
Partnership 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS 

As part of this formative document, the profile is provided as . ^^^LZit 
program. Because all items in the instrument are not equal, this is only ^ugh prnfile. 
as a^agnositc tool in helping you to assess your program's strengths and needs, as well as your own 
growth. This is not to be used as part of an evaluation process. 
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SAMPLE CURRICULUM 



ELEMENTS OF DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES (DAP) 



+++ PURPOSE- 

We honor each child's unique development by providing dynamic and nurturing learning experiences. 

+++ ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS— 

1 .0 Instruction is child centered, activity oriented, subject matter integrated, and differentiated for age and individual 
appropriateness. 

2.0 Curriculum is designed to promote maximum student involvement in integrated learning that meets the students' 
developmental needs. 

3.0 Teacher observation of student progress is a primary focus of assessment. Progress reporting is narrative in form 
and individual rather than comparative. 

4.0 Children are provided a nurturing and challenging environment that maximizes ease of transition from home to 
school and from group to group. 

5.0 The school provides guidance for the social and emotional development of students. 

6.0 The school encourages family involvement in the educational process. 

7.0 School organization is flexible and responsive to the needs of children within the school community. 

8.0 Ongoing staff development is provided to support professional growth for all staff members. 



Corvallis School District #509J, 1555 S.W. 35th Street, Corvallis, Oregon 97333-1198, (503) 757-5811. 
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DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element : INSTRUCTION is child centered, activity oriented, subject matter integrated, and differentiated for age and 

individual appropriateness. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



1 .1 Instruction is integrated. 



1 .2 Children learn through active 
involvement. 



Mr 



1.1.1 Teachers conduct activities that incorporate 
interdisciplinary curriculum goals. 

1.1.2 Teachers guide children's involvement in 
projects and learning centers. 

1.1.3 Teachers enrich learning experiences. 

1 .2.1 Teachers provide a variety of 
learning activities from which 
children may choose. 

1 .2.2 Children are given opportunities to plan 
learning activities of interest to them. 

1 .2.3 Outings and visits from resource people occur 
> equently. 

1 .2.4 Children learn from each other in formal and 
informal settings. 

1 .2.5 Instructional methods encourage interaction 
between the teacher and the child. 

1 .2.6 Teachers use methods and techniques that 
engage the minds of all students throughout 
the instructional day. 



in 
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DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: INSTRUCTION is child centered, activity oriented, subject matter integrated, and differentiated for age and 

individual appropriateness (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



1.3 



1.4 



Learning materials and 
activities are concrete, real 
and relevant to children's lives. 



Teachers build on children's 
motivation to make sense of the 
world and acquire competence. 



1.3.1 



Manipulatives are incorporated into planned 
instructional activities and kept readily 
accessible for informal student use. 



1 .3.2 A variety of work places is provided and 
flexibly used. 

1 .3.3 Learning materials and activities reflect the 
child's world in and out of school. 

1 .4. 1 Teachers work with children in a supportive 
way toward the accomplishment of shared and 
individual goals. 

1 .4.2 Teachers guide children to see alternatives, 
improvements, and solutions. 

1 .4.3 Teacher challenge students to overcome 
hurdles to achieve success. 



MS 
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DEVELOPMENTAL!. Y APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: INSTRUCTION is child centered, activity oriented, subject matter intefated, and differentiated for age and 

individual appropriateness (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



1.5 



1.6 



Instructional decisions are 
based on each child's 
progress. 



Teachers use knowledge of 
human growth and 
development as a basis for 
making instructional decisions. 



1.5.1 Progress is assessed using a variety of 
techniques but primarily through daily 
observation ana recording at regular intervals. 

1 .5.2 Instructional decisions are designed to 
challenge learners. 

1 .5.3 Assessment information is used to focus and 
individualize instruction. 

1 .5.4 Children are encouraged to extend themselves 
(take risks) and are supported while they learn 
from mistakes as well as successes. 

1 .6. 1 Instruction reflects an understanding of the 
developmental needs of the age group. 

1 .6.2 Instruction is individually appropriate 
providing for interests and abilities outside 
the chronological age of the group. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL!- Y APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: INSTRUCTION is child centered, activity oriented, subject matter integrated, and differentiated for age and 

individual appropriateness (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



1.7 Instruction is intentional. 



1 .7. 1 Teachers/students have a clear understanding 
of curricular goals. 

1.7.2 Centers and activities are goal directed and 
purpovpful 

1 .7.3 Teachers are competent in the use of a variety 
of teaching models and techniques. 

1.7.4 instruction promotes thinking processes. 

1.7.5 Instruction promotes creativity. 

1 .7.6 Instruction incorporates differentiated content, 
process, and product. 
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DE VET OPMENT ALL Y Ax PROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: CURRICULUM is designed to promote maximum student involvement in integrated learning that meets the 

students' developmental needs. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



2.1 



2.2 



Curriculum is designed to 
develop knowledge and skills 
in all developmental areas. 



Curriculum is both child- 
centered and content-centered. 



2.1.1 Curriculum addresses the whole child 
-physical, social, emotional and 
cognitive. 

2. 1 .2 Curriculum reflects knowledge of age 
appropriate activities. 

2.1 .3. Curriculum allows for individually 
appropriate instruction. 

2.2.1 Curriculum is implemented to take optimum 
advantage of child's curiosity and 
enthusiasm for learning. 

2.2.2 Curriculum is implemented to develop a 
student's self-esteem through a sense of 
competence and positi ve feelings toward 
learning. 

2.2.3 Curriculum content reflects students' interests 
as well as essential learnings. 

2.2.4 Curriculum is responsive to individual 
differences in ability, development, and 
learning styles. 

2.2.5 Curriculum is based on current research. 
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DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: CURRICULUM is designed to promote maximum student involvement in integrated learning that meets the 

students* developmental needs (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS PRACTICE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

(working column) 



2.3 Curriculum provides opportuni- 2.3.1 Activities promote interaction with 
ties for interaction. materials. 



2.3.2 



Activities provide opportunities for children to 
learn from other children and adults. 



2.3.3 Activities develop communication and 
cooperation. 



2 4 Curriculum areas are integrated. 2.4.1 Traditional subjects such as reading, writing, 

and math are embedded into larger units of 
study as well as taught as individual 
developmental skills. 

2.4.2 Technical skills are taught as needed to 
support larger concept development. 

2.5 Curriculum material instill 2.5.1 Materials are multi-cultural and free, 
acceptance and appreciation of 

differences and similarities 
among people. 

2.6 Curriculum is designed to help 2.6.1 Activities and materials promote exploration, 
children leam how to learn. thinking, and creativity. 

2.6.2 Curriculum helps children learn how to access 
and use information. 

ir>r. 
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DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Elemei t: Teacher observation of student progress is a primary focus of ASSESSMENT. Progress reporting is 

narrative in form and individual rather than comparative. 



CHARACTERISTICS PRACTICE ^^l^h^^ 5 



3.1 Student assessment is based on 3.1.1 Development of the whole child-physical, 
the child's development. social, emotional, and cognitive is assessed. 

3.1 .2 Assessment occurs and is recorded at regular 
intervals. 

3.1 .3 Students are given opportunities for self- 
assessment. 

3.1.4 Performance assessment, including 
observations and samples of student work, is 
the primary method used in student and 
program evaluation. 

3 2 Student progress is reported to 3.2.1 Reports to parents reflect growth and develop- 
parents. ment of the individual child rather than a 

comparison to classmates. 

3.2.2 Written reports *o parents are descriptive and 
narrative. 

3.2.3 Conferences are scheduled on an as-needed 
basis, but no less than two times a year. 

3 3 Student progress is continuous. 3.3.1 Children are allowed to progress in all areas 

° as they display developmental readiness. 
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DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 



Essential Element : Children are provided a nurturing and challenging ENVIRONMENT that maximizes ease of transition from 

home to school and from group to group. 



CHARACTERISTICS PRACTICE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

LnAKAL 1 (working colum? i) 



4.1 The school environment invites 4.1 .1 Staff members provide a safe and clean 
learning. environment. 

4.1 .2 Staff members create a caring, emotionally 
secure environment. 

4.1 .3 Physical space is designed and organized to 
facilitate interactive learning. 

4 2 Children are assisted in making 4.2.1 Schedules provide smooth transitions and 
smooth, comfortable transitions. limit interruption of the instructional 

process. 

4.2.2 Transitions are eased through ongoing 
communication among staff members and with 
families. 

4.2.3 Staff members prepare students foi transitions 
within the school setting. 

4.2.4 Children and families are assisted in making 
smooth, comfortable home to school 
transitions. 

4.2.5 Staff members are sensitive to traditions and 
values of students and their families. 

151) 
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DEVELOPMENTAL APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: Children are provided a nurturing and challenging ENVIRONMENT that maximizes ease of transition from 

home to school and from group to group (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS PRACTICE METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

(working column) 



4.3 The diversity and inequities of 
each child's early life experi- 
ence is considered. 

4.4 The wide variations in children's 
development and learning deter- 
mines curriculum development. 

4.5 The school's expectations of the 
entering kindergarten students is 
reasonable, appropriate and 
supportive. 

4.6 The school provides age-appropri- 
ate teaching and curriculum. 

4.7 All areas are individual-appro- 
priate, for temperament interests, 
cultural differences, and family 
differences. 

4.8 The school meets the needs of each 
child and provides whatever 
services are needed, including 
basic health care and economic 
security. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL!* APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element : The school provides guidance for SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT of students. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



5.1 



5.2 



School staff promotes positive 
social growth. 



School staff supports healthy 
emotional development. 



I ill) 



5.1.1 Staff members facilitate the development of 
social skills at all times. 

5.1 .2 Staff members assist students to be aware of 
and assume responsibility for their own 
behavior. 

5.1 .3 Staff members help students learn to solve 
interpersonal problems. 

5.1 .4 Staff members set clear limits in a positive 
manner. 

5.1.5 Staff members involve students in establishing 
rules and consequences. 

5.1 .6 Staff members promote cooperative learning. 

5.1.7 Staff members lead students in appreciating 
and celebrating uniqueness. 

5.2.1 Staff members facilitate the development of 
healthy emotional development at all times. 

5.2.2 Staff members provide opportunities for 
students to understand themselves and others. 

5.2.3 Staff members recognize and assist students to 
recognize each person's uniqueness. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL!/* APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: The school provides guidance for SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT of students (continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



5.3 The school makes certain students 
understand appropriate school 
behavior. 

5.4 The school emphasizes activities 



self discipline. Students feel 
competent, worthwhile, and accepted. 

5.5 There is respect within the school 
for childrens' ideas. 

5.6 The school involves the staff in 
developing in-service plans to 
learn how to deal with social and 
emotional development of students. 
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DEVELOPMENT ALLY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element : The school encourages FAMILY INVOLVEMENT in the educational process. 



6.1 



6.2 



6.3 



6.4 



6.5 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



Families are inv jived in their 
children's education. 



6.1.1 
6.1.2 
6.1.3 
6.1.4 

6.1.5 



Families visit school frequently. 

Families and teacher communicate frequently. 

Family members volunteer in school 

Many opportunities for family education are 
providedf. 

Staff members view parents as partners in the 
educational process and seek input to assist 
with decision making where appropriate. 



Parents and volunteers have 
options for becoming involved in 
activities that support the 
instructional programs. 

Staff members provide parents 
with information and techniques 
for helping students learn. 

There is frequent two-way 
communication between parents 
and Chapter 1 staff. 

Parents are aware of their 
responsibilities for helping 
students learn. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL!. Y APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element: SCHOOL ORGANIZATION is flexible and responsive to the needs of the children within the school 

community. 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



7.1 



7.2 



Needs of the student(s) drive 
grouping, staffing, and 
scheduling. 



Staff specialization and 
configuration reflect the 
unique needs of the school 
community. 



7.1.1 



7.1.2 



7.1.3 



Staffing and organization are determined 
within individual buildings. 

Class sizes are at levels consistent with 
educational research. 

Children are placed where it is expected they 
will do their best as judged by their 
development and not their grade level. 

7.1 .4 Children may be moved among groups during 
the year to support continuous student 
development. 

7. 1 .5 Children with special needs are served within 
the classroom as appropriate. 

7.2. 1 Staff selection and inservice reflect emphasis 
on early childhood and interdisciplinary 
education. 

7.2.2 Staff is allocated and assigned based on 
student needs. 



7.3 Administration policies 
support the program. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL Y APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element : Ongoing STAFF DEVELOPMENT is provided to support professional growth for all staff members. 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



8.1 



8.2 



8.3 



8.4 



Planned, comprehensive staff 
development forms the 
foundation of effective 
instruction. 



A wide range of opportunities 
to enhance learning and profes- 
sional excellence is provided. 



81.1 School board, district, and building level 

administration plan for and provide funds and 
resources to support staff development. 

8. 1 .2 Staff development activities are tailored to 
meet staff needs and include large group, small 
group, and one-to-one growth opportunities. 

8.1 .3 Staff members with expertise in special areas 
are provided time to assist in staft 
development. 

8 2.1 Opportunities include training in instructional 
strategies, differentiating curriculum, 
assessment methods, and child development. 

8.2.2 Opportunities to develop leadership are 
provided. 



Emphasis is given to staff 
development/training and 
teacher skill building. 

Staff development opportunities 
are attractive to Chapter 1 staff. 
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DEVELOPMENT AI LY APPROPRIATE PRACTICES 

Essential Element Ongoing STAFF DEVELOPMENT is provided to support professional growth for all staff members 

(continued). 



CHARACTERISTICS 



PRACTICE 



METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
(working column) 



8.5 Staff development and training 
are supported with time and other 
necessary resources. 

8.6 Feedback from instructional 
observations emphasizes improv- 
ing instruction and boosting 
student achievement. 
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THE DAP IMPROVEMENT CYCLE 



Significant change requires thoughtful planning. For the DAP effort to be 
successful, schools must be dear about the action they will take in the change 
process. 

Six key steps are necessary. 

1 . Establishing a vision 

Purpose/mission 
Essential elements 
Practices 

Methods and techniques 

2. Developing a school profile 

student performance/development 
Staff practices and characteristics 
School/community environment 

3. Designing action plans 

Practices selected for improvement 
Staff development needs determined 
Resources identified 

4. Implementation 

New practices used 
On-going staff development 
Support systems in place 

5. Monitoring (on-going) 

Inservice evaluated 

Staff reports progress with new practices 
Student development observed and reported 

6. Evaluation/Renewal (annually) 

Determine progress 
Celebrate accomplishment 
Renew the cycle 

The relationship between the steps in the cycle looks like this: 

Vision* 




Evaluation/ 
Renewal 



DAP 

Improvement 
Cycle 



ProfUe 

♦ 



Monitoring 



Implementatio 




Action Plan 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



I. General Issues 

Bredekamp,3.,(Ed.) Developmentally Appropriate Practices in Early Childhood 
Programs Serving Children Birth Through Age 8. (Expanded edition). Washington, 
DC: National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 1987. 

This key curriculum and policy guide has been written into State and 
Federal legislation and provides: a policy statement on, and examples of, 
developmentally appropriate practices (DAP) at each age level; strategies 
for successful transitioning from level-to level; communicating to parents 
and administrators about DAP. Each section offers a reference list (Refer 
to the Appendix on Resources for further details about NAEYC.) 

Caldwell B. M. "All-day Kindergarten - Assumptions, Precautions, and 
Overgeneralizations." Early Childhood Research Quarterly 4(1989): 261-266. 

This article addresses the mixed messages to the public concerning early 
childhood education. On the one hand, its importance has become more 
widely accepted; on the other, some educators caution against pushing 
school-readiness skills too early, especially in all-day kindergartens. The 
core issue now is adjusting the K-curriculum (whatever its length) to 
children's individual differences and promoting learning processes over 
learning production. "Developmentally appropriate" is not explicitly 
defined. 

Cohen, Deborah L. "Elementary Principals Issue Standards for Early-Childhood 
Program Quality." Education Week (August 1, 1990): 14.* 

In their guide for quality standards for more developmentally appropriate 
instruction for three- to eight-year olds, The National Association of 
Elementary School Principals (NAESP) issued recommendations to foster: 
more active learning; alternatives to formal assessment, entry-level 
testing, letter grades and retention; alternative group strategies; child- 
centered environment (e.g., low child-adult ratio); collaboration among 
schools, parents, support agencies. A summary of these standards is 
available from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL). 



» Available from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
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Cotton, K. and Conklin, N. F Research on Early Childhood Education: A Topical 
Synthesis. Portland, OR: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1989. 
($3.90)- 

This synthesis was developed as part of the NWREL School Improvement 
Series' Given the trend for increasing emphasis on kindergarten 
programs, it is important to examine what well-designed research reveals 
about the short- and long-term effects of early childhood education. 
Several pages of annotated references are included. [HANDOUT] 

Cummings, C. "Appropriate Public School Programs for Young Children." ERIC 
Digest. (PS-EDO-4-90).* 

This concise overview addresses the areas of: ECE developmental^ 
appropriate research and policy positions, philosophy, screening, 
curriculum, teacher preparation, parent involvement, community 
collaboration, and ways to sustain programs. [HANDOUT] 

Drew, M. and Law, C. "Making Early Childhood Education Work." Principal. 
(May 1990): 10-12. 

The theme of this article is a high quality, full-day kindergarten as the key 
to a developmentally appropriate early childhood program. A school in 
Omaha decided this was the path to take in response to teachers concerns 
that children were being pushed too early to perform academically. The 
article includes their philosophy statement and details about the program. 

Kagan, S. L. Excellence in Early Childhood Education: Defining Characteristics and 
Next-Decade Strategies. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education Office 
of Educational Research & Improvement, 1990. 

At the 1989 Education Summit, President Bush endorsed a fourth "R": 
readying children for social and functional competence. Research 
supports the effectiveness of early intervention for low-income children. 
Despite different program agendas, the research consensus is that the 
quality of such programs is most linked to: (1) the relationship between 
child and caregiver; (2) relationship between caregiver and parent; (3) the 
environment. In addition to traditional academic achievement, the author 
advocates program outcome goals of equality and integrity. Strategies for 
excellence include moving from: (1) program to systems models; (2) 
"particularistic" (competitive, isolated) to "universal" (cooperative) vision; 
(3) short to long-term commitments. 



* Available from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 




Mitchell, A. W. 'Schools That Work for Young Children." The American School 
Board Journal (Nov. 19%): 25-41. 

This article describes a Bank Street College of Education 1989-90 study of 
five diverse public elementary schools in New York City. Successful 
programs were found to have three factors in common: (1) whole-child 
centered sense of purpose coupled with flexible practices; (2) commitment 
to teamwork and shared decision making; (3) commitment to staff 
development. Effective intervention recognizes that youngsters learn by 
doing; is an integrated process, is developmentally appropriate; is multi- 
cultural, community-based and teacher dependent School boards can 
promote such practices by supportative policies. 

National Association of Elementary School Principals. Standards for Quality 
Programs for Young Children. Alexandria, VA (1990X60 pages). 

What is new in early childhood public education is: (1) the rising number 
of classes for three- and four-year-olds; (2) "a growing recognition ... that 
young children are not simply a smaller version of older children." (p.l) 
This guide lists quality indicators for curriculums, school personnel, 
accountability, parental and community components of programs, and a 
checklist for applying these standards. An abbreviated version of this 
lengthy checklist is available through the Rural Technical Assistance 
Center (R-TAC), Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Peck,J.T.,McCaig,G.,andSappM.E. Kindergarten Policies: What is Best for 
Children? Washington, DC, Research Monographs of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, Volume 2, 1988. 

Recommendations are made regarding kindergarten entry age, testing, 
curriculum and length of the school day. On entry age, the advice is to set 
reasonable cutoffs, reach all eligible children, include parents in the 
decision, and reexamine the appropriateness of the curriculum. The 
authors recommend using valid, reliable tests only for their intended 
purpose, in conjunction with multiple indicators and parental 
involvement. Stressed are: developmentally appropriate goals and 
practices; communication with parents and the entire school community; 
priority funding for small class size, low adult-child ratios, teachers with 
degrees in early childhood education and inservice training; maximizing 
program options and length of the school day. 

Warger, Cy., editor. A Resource Guide to Public School Early Childhood Programs. 
Alexandria, VA, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD), 1988. (198 pages) [source: Jack; review for more program data] 

Articles by different authors discuss current ECE trends and issues: 
implications of research; resistance to developmentally appropriate 
practices; public school involvement in ECE; kindergarten for the 
economically disadvantaged and direct instruction; descriptions of 19 
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diverse kinds of programs (contact information, program overview, 
mission, operation, funding, uniqiue features, references); national 
resources. 

Weikart,D.P. "Changed Lives: A Twenty-Year Perspective on Early Education." 
American Educator. Vol 8, No. 4 (1984): 22-25; 43. 

This article summarizes the outcomes of the most extensive follow-up 
study conducted of early childhood education. The 20-year longitudinal 
study concluded that the overall impact was positive on the 123 young 
adults who had attended the Perry Preschool program for economically 
disadvantaged children. The curriculum used, now called the 
High/Scope Preschool Curriculum, is loosely based on Piaget's 
developmental theories. 

II. Curriculum: Early Literacy and Math 

Graves, M. Vie Teacher's ldeabook: Daily Planning Around the Key Experiences. 
Ypsilanti, MI, The High/Scope Press, 1989. 

This book features the High/Scope Curriculum (formerly known as the 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum), whose philosophy is that early 
childhood education should nurture self-reliant problem solvers through 
active learning. Influenced by Piaget's developmental stages, it provides 
principles and types of activities planned around individual needs, 
interests and styles. A team approach is emphasized, with each team 
member making notes on a daily observation sheet called the Child 
Assessment Record (CAR). Briefly described are studies demonstrating 
the validity of the curriculum, and the important link between preschool 
experiences and later academic and social development. An appendix 
lists sources of songs and fingerplays. 

Harcourt,L. Explorations for Early Childhood. Ontario, Canada: Addison Wesley, 
1988. 

This is a comprehensive guide to an activity-based kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten mathematics program. Theory on each of the following 
math concepts is coupled with concrete examples of related practices: 
problem -solving, number, geometry and measurement. Activities related 
to these concepts are organized around six units: circle activities, theme 
activities, daily routines, home projects, and finger plays. The guide also 
furnishes an annotated bibliography of children's literature realted to 
major math concepts. 

Heibert, E. H. 'The Role of Literacy Experiences in Early Childhood Programs." 
The Elementary School Journal (1988). 89(2): 162-171. 

The emergent literacy perspective is presented as an alternative to 
standard beginning reading and written language approaches that stress 
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discrete skills such as letter naming. Information is presented on 
children's existing literacy knowledge/processes prior to formal 
instruction, and ways to strength the match between this existing literacy 
base and instruction. The Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test's addition 
of a pre-literacy inventory is an example of a test that supports the 
emergent literacy viewpoint. 

Lomax, R. G. and McGee, L. M. "Young Children's Concepts About Print and 
Reading: Toward A Model of Word Reading Acquisition." Reading Research 
Quarterly. (Spring 1987). 22(2): 237-256. 

The authors tested several theoretical models of the development of print 
and word reading on measures obtained from three- to seven-year-olds. 
The model which fit the data best contains five components: concepts 
about print, graphic awareness, phonemic awareness, grapheme-phoneme 
correspondence knowledge, and word reading. The relevance of these 
concepts to reading instruction is that they are key pre-skills and follow a 
developmental sequence. 

Morrow, L. M. "Young Children's Responses to One-To-One Story Readings in 
School Settings." Reading Research Quarterly. (1988) 23(1): 95-105. 

This study report compares exposure vs. non-exposure to story reading on 
low ability, low socioeconomic status four-year-olds in day care centers. 
Such exposure increased the number and complexity of interpretative 
responses over a more traditional reading readiness approach used in the 
control group. 

Nunnelly, J. C. "Beyond Turkeys, Santas, Snowmen, and Hearts: How to Plan 
Innovative Curriculum Themes." Young Children (November 199* ): 24-29. 

The article offers a planning strategy for developing innovative themes for 
group activities to promote early childhood cooperation skills: 1) 
brainstorm on topics, 2) design a theme's implementation, and 3) plan 
specific group activities. Parents and students play a role in planning as 
well. The reference list includes activity books and other ECE curriculum- 
related materials. 

Pinnell,G.S. "Reading Recovery: Helping At-Risk Children Learn to Read." The 
Elementary School Journal: (1989) 90(2): 162-183. 

Reading Recovery, compatible with the whole language philosophy, is an 
early innovative approach to help at risk children "catch up" featuring: 
special teacher training, intensive one-to-one sessions for 10-20 weeks, 
focus on strengths, and reading and writing immersion rather man drill. 
Tht author concludes that the program warrants continued attention due 
to its unique features and positive evaluation results. 
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Pinnell, G. S., Fried, M. D v and Estice, R. M. "Reading Recovery: Learning How 
to Make a Diffeence." The Reading Teacher. (January 1990): 282-295. 

The authors provide a sample lesson plan, a participant teachers's 
relections, teacher training model and research base for Reading 
Recovery, a promising short-term early intervention program developed 
to give extra help to the lowest achieving readers in first grade. The 
program involves daily, 30-minute individual lessons in which teachers 
reinforce and analyze what are considered developmental^ appropriate 
reading and writing activities. 

Strickland, D. S., and Morrow, L. M. "Developing Skills: An Emergent Literacy 
Perspective." The Reading Teacher. (Oct 1989): 82-83. 

This article addresses the concern that the holistic emergent literacy 
perspective slights the need for specific skill acquisition. A case is made 
that positive attitudes and strategies for learning to read and write go 
hand-in-hand with development of the subskilis necessary for school 
success. The teacher's role is to provide the conditions for embedding 
skills in the strategic learning process. 

The Western Reading Recovery Program. Vol. 2, No. 1. Portland State University: 
November 1990. 

With the Reading Recovery (RR) program now into its second year at 
PSU, this newsletter reports on the program's first year and upcoming 
plans. In 1989-90, 14 teachers were trained and 105 at-risk children 
served. For 1990-91, plans are underway to implement RR in 19 school 
districts in Oregon and Washington. For year 3 (1991-92), the application 
deadline for teacher and leader training is March 29, 1991. Also given are: 
training sites and costs, a description of the leader role, visitor's policy, 
contact information, and information about obtaining an introductory 
video. 

Wasik, B. A. and Slavin, R. E. Preventing Early Reading Failure With One-To-One 
Tutoring: A Best Evidence Synthesis. Baltimore: Center for Research on Effective 
Schooling for Disadvantaged Students (Johns Hopkins University), 1990. 

Adult one-to-one tutoring has been demonstrated to be highly effective in 
reaching these students. Five primary programs that utilize 
individualized tutoring are analyzed: Reading Recovery, Success for AU, 
Prevention of Learning Disabilities, Programmed Tutorial Reading, and 
the Wallach Tutorial Program. The authors conclude that all the 
programs positively impacted student achievement at least in the short- 
term; those with certified teachers as tutors had the most substantial 
effect. 
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III. Assessment 



Bagnato, S. J., Neisworth, J. T., and Munson, S. M. Linking Developmental 
Assessment and Early Intervention: Curriculum-Based Prescriptions. (2nd ed.) AGS: 
Circle Pines, 1989. 

This test publisher explains procdures for designing a Prescriptive 
Developmental Assessment battery for preschooler*. Included are 
reviews of over two dozen scales, curriculua, checklists and actual case 
studies. 

Fairbanks North Star Borough School District Language Arts amd Reading Assessment, 
Grades 1 and 5.: Jim Villano, Fairbanks North Star Borough School Box 1250, 
Fairbanks, AK 99707-1250 (NWREL Test Center #400.3FAINOS). [date?]' 

This document includes a package of instruments for assessing various 
aspects of reading and language arts achievement at grades 1 and 5. The 
grade 1 package includes a "writing sample" in which studnets prepare a 
picture story and then caption it; a scale for measuring attitude toward 
reading; a teacher rating of reading progress; and holistic listening and 
speaking ratings. 

From Computer Management To Portfolio Assessment. Jackie Mathews, Orange 
Couiitv Public Schools, Orlando, FL, The Reading Teacher, February 1990. 
(NWREL Test Center #440.6FROCOM).* 

The four core elements of a reading portfolio for grades K-2 are detailed: 
a reading development checklist, writing samples, a list of books read by 
the student and a test of reading comprehension The Reading 
Development Checklist includes concepts about print, attitudes toward 
reading, strategies for word identification and comprehension strategies. 
The reading comprehension test is still under development. The article 
also describes optional assessment tools, and other necessary elements for 
an innovation of this typo: administrative support, a climate for change, 
experts in the area of reading, good staff development, and grassroots 
interest. 

Goodman, K. S., Goodman, Y. M., and Hood, W. J. The Whole Language Evaluation 
Book. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1989. 

This anthology of essays by teachers and writing consultants explores 
whole language principles, issues and approaches. Included are samples 
of self and peer evaluation as well as teacher -directed evaluation ratings, 
checklists, anecdotal records and miscues. Though the main focus is not 

' Available from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
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on early childhood education, some methods may be adapted to ECE and 
two sample growth documentation forms for kindergarten are included. 

Hyson, M. C, et al. "The Classroom Practices Inventory. An Observation 
Instrument Based on NAYEACs Guidelines for DevelopmentaUv Appropriate 
Practices for 4- and 5-Year-Old Childre." Early Childhood Research Quarterly, 
(1990), 5: 475-494. 

This article describes a promising new assessment instrument specifically 
based on the National Association for the Education of Young Children's 
guidelines for appropriate early childhood curriculum practices. The 
authors reached their conclusion about the 26-item rating scale after 
studying ten preschool programs. 

ILEA /Centre for Language in Primary Education. The Primary Language Record: 
A Handbook for Teachers. Portsmith, NH: Heinemam, 1988. 

"Primary" is defined as ages 3-11 by the London-based Centre. The 
handbook contains a copy of, and explains the language and literacy 
develpment concepts underlying, the Primary Language package 
consisting of: (1) the main record, and (2) an optional observation and 
sample sheet which can be incorporated into a teacher's existing record 
system. The system is designed to involve children, parents and all the 
child's teachers; record progress in all of a child's languages; and serve as 
a cumulative language profile. 

Integrated Assessment System: Mathematics and Language Arts. Psychological 
Corporation, 555 Academic Court, San Antonio, TX 78204-2498, (512) 299-1061. 
(NWREL Test Center #010.3INTASS)/ 

The Psychological Corporation will shortly have available portfolio 
packages for math and language arts for grades 1-8. This document 
provides a brief outline of what those packages will be like, but describes 
the language arts system only. They appear to involve both formal and 
informal indicators of many aspects of performance: standardized test 
scores, curriculum transcripts, a list of awards and distinctions, student 
work samples, teacher rating scales and student self-evaluations. 

Juneau Integrated language Arts Portfolio for Grade 1, Ed McLain, Juneau School 
District, 10014 Crazy Horse Drive, Juneau, AK 99801 (907) 463-5015. (NWREL 
TEST Center #400.3JUNINL)* 

The Juneau Grade 1 integrated language arts portfolio includes: teacher 
checklists on reading development and oral language; a self-report of 

* A\ jilable from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
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attitude toward reading; one sample per quarter of text that a student can 
read at the instructional level; two samples per quarter of student writing; 
textbook embedded open-ended tests of reading comprehension; 
standardized test scores; number of books read by the student; and a 
checklist of language arts ski 1 ' Also included are chhecklists, rating 
forms, and a revision of the pt tfblio based on teacher feedback 

Langhorst, B. H. Consumers Guide: Assessing Early Childhood Education. Portland, 
OR: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, April 1989. ($9.75)* 

This guide provides comprehensive state-of-the-art assessment 
information, reviews of 50 available instruments and a "how to evaluate a 
test" checklist. Major reasons for testing of young children are: 1) 
screening to identify children at risk for potential learning problems; and 
2) assessing readiness for a specific academic program. 

Southwest Region Schools Competency-Based Curriculum-Grades Janelle 
Cowan, Southwest Region Schhols, Box 90, Dillingham, AK 99576. (NWREL Test 
Center #010.3SOURES) * 

This is a draft curriculum documernt in which math and language arts 
objectives for grades K-4 are presented in two forms: (a) as a teacher 
checklist; and (b) with an indication of how to assess each objective. 
Objectives include listening, speaking, reading, writing, study skills, 
numeration, computation, problem solving, measurement and geometry. 

The Role of Revision in the Writing Process. Linda Lewis, Fort Worth Independent 
School District, 3210 W. Lancester, Fort Worth, TX 76107 (NRWEL Test Center 
#470.6ROLOFR) [date?]* 

This draft document provides information on using portfolios in writing 
instruction and assessment: rationale, types, content, student self- 
reflection, teacher documentation of student progress, and goals for 
grades K-5. Included are samples of students' written self-reflections, 
samples of teacher analyses of student progress and skills checklists for 
grades K-5. 

Work Portfolio As An Assessment Tool For Instruction. Gabe Della-Oiana, 
Department of Educational Psychology, 327 Milton Bennion Hall, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 84112. (NWREL Test Center #470.3WORPOA)* 

This is a draft paper which describes in detail a portfolio scheme for 
writing for grades K-8. Included are layout, content and forms for the 
front and back covers. 



• Available from the Rural Technical Assistance Center, Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory 
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In looking at the growth pattern and development of a child it is important to acknow- 
ledge the individuality of each child in regard to rate of development, style of devel- 
opment, and stage of development 

Rate of Development 

Rale of development refers to the timetable fox reaching developmental milestones. 
Developmental charts show the average age at which a child can perform a specific 
task. However, there is no average child. No one set age can be given for when a 
drill or ability should or will appear. Development means to unfold gradually- each 
child gradually develops an ability over a range of time. A child's rate of develop- 
ment may differ from a chart in some or all areas. Respecting an individual child's 
rate of development means recognizing, appreciating, and providing opportunities for 
possible behaviors to occur- it (toes not mean pushing the child. For example, when 
a child has developed some eye-hand coordination and recognition of parts to a 
whole, the child might be offered a simple jigsaw puzzle to explore. The child's pre- 
ferences for particular activities as well as his or her success at other preliminary ac- 
tivities, will determine whether the child has either the ability or inclination to com- 
plete this task. In no case should anyone force or drill the child to complete the 
puzzle. 

Style of Development 

S yie of development deals with the temperament of the child. Some researchers say 
that a baby is born with an individual temperament which stays basically the same 
throughout childhood. Temperament has n j relation to intelligence or talent Some 
children learn in an outgoing fashion. They practice new skills as they interact with 
others and are not bothered by mistakes. Other children learn best by practicing alone. 
They may not demonstrate a skill publicly until they are assured of a polished, suc- 
cessful performance. Some children progress with equal focus across the areas of 
physical, cognitive, and affective (emotional and social) development Other children 
mature more rapidly in one developmental area relative to their progress in other 
areas. 

Stage of Development 

Stage of development denotes the fact that children tend to develop in a predictable 
sequence. Certain kinds of learning precede others. Picking up or manipulating small 
objects (i,e., rocks ) can refine the child's pincer grip which will later be used in learning 
to write with a pencil. The general sequence implied by a developmental chart helps adults 
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know what the child is likely to be ready for next and how to be helpful when presenting^ 
new developmental challenges. However, always remember that children develop at their 
own rates and in their own styles. Each child masters a skm when she or he is ready 
(Dinkmeyer,1989). 

The set of developmental charts included on the following pages is based primarily on Gesefl 
(Ames & Haber, 1985; Ames & Ilg, 1979) and pediatrician sources (McAteer, et aL, 1988- 
1989), as well as unpublished (Loeffter, 1974) and published (From crib to kindergarten, 
1976; Caplan & Caplan, 1983) guides. The chars offer omy a ge#i^5«7ii^ 
ment and a sample of related activities and behaviors. As with all charts, they l»*e to be 
used with caution. Children at risk may show differences in development. The selected ^ 
bibliography on child development includes a number of sources specifically addressing the 
development of at-risk children (Bowman, 1989; Burchinal, et al., 1989; Garcia, 1986; Lee, 
1989; Nielsen, 1989). 

Developmental^ Appropriate Curriculum 



In 1987, the Nationpi Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC) published 
standards for "developmenially appropriate practice*' in early childhood programs (Bre- 
dekamp). The NAEYC standards included (1) a whole child approach, (2) integrated curricu- 
lum, (3) active, experience-based instruction, (4) developmentally appropriate materials, 
especially manipulatives, (5) personally relevant content, (6) small-group work with opportu- 
nities for conversation, (7) cooperative learning, (8) varied teaehmg strategic, and 
(10) affective as well as cognitive development A summary of the NAEYC standards is 
included on page four of this handout. 



Developmental Screening and Readiness Tests 



In November of 1987, The National Association of Early Childhood Specialists in State 
Departments of Education (NAECS/SDE) adopted a position statement entitled Unaccept- 
able Trends in Kindergarten Entry and Placement. The position statement includes pnn- 
ciples regarding several concerns. There was general concern about the "dramatic changes in 
what children are expected to do in kindergarten." Principle 5 addressed the misuse of de- 
velopmental screening and readiness tests, and Principle 6 addressed the increasmg tendancy 
to place disadvantaged children in segregated programs where there are lower expectations 
for their achievement and fewer positive peer role models. The texts of principles five and 
six are included on page five of this handout. 
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• Teachers must always be aware of 

the "whole child." 
All areas of development ere important - 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual. 
Children are more tikely to succeed in school 
when the envkonmeni provides opportunities 
for them to physically use lheir bodies, make 
Mends, and develop self-esteem as well 
is acquire knowledge. 

• Throughout the primary grades, the 
curriculum should he Integrated. 

Thecumculumdcosertiieedtobediv^ 
into discrete subjects with time allotted for each. 
Young children can practice several skills while 
completing a creative activity. They can master 
social and cognitive skills as they work on 
problem-solving tasks. 

• Primary -age children should be engaged 
in active rather than passive activities. 

Children learn best from firsthand, relevant 
experiences. Sitting silently and listening to 
someone else talk does not develop rich 
concepts. 

• The curriculum should provide many develop- 
mentally appropriate msterias for children to 
explore and think about The curriculum should 
\\si provide opportunities for Interaction and 
communication with adults and other children. 

Children learn best 

• When they manipulate real objects 
rather than do pencil -and-papcx or 
seatwork activities. 

• When they solve problems using 
firsthand experiences. 

• When they discuss what they have 
experienced with others. 

• The coatent of the curriculum should be 
relevant, engaging, and meaningful to the 
children themselves. 

Children understand better when concepts and 
information are related to their own personal 
experiences. 



• i ovide primary-age c*Bfe*a with opportunities 
toworkusnuUlgrtmpsoapixdectstn^ 
content for conversations. Teachers facfiltate 



aiidactrrelysnie^eB^dm^OB^doMaB^lete 



henskn when dxy complete meaningful projects 
overtime. Research todkaies that engaging 
children in cxmvemtionf strengthens then- ability to 
comrotmirate and to ^ason. 



IMtitive peer group relationships. Teachers provide 
opportunities and support for cooperative sasaB 
group projects that ant only develop cognitive ability 
but promote peer interaction. 
Essential to developing a sense of one's own corape- 
tence, primary-age children need to expe ri ence 



Instructional practices which place undue em;»hasis 
on competition and comparison among children may 
stifle their mouvstion to learn and inhibit children's 
optimism cc*c*rning their own abilities and poten- 
tials. 

• The youBger the children and the more diverse 
their background, the wider the variety of teaching 
methods and materials required. 

No one teaching strategy will work for aD children. 
Each child brings to school a unique pattern of de- 
velopment, learning style, and famflytoikural 
background. Effective teachers use a variety of in- 
structional methods and practices in a flexible 
manner. Effective teachers recognize that an 
appropriate curriculum fits the needs of the child. 

• Curriculum and teaching methods should be 
designed so that children not only acquire knowledge 
and skills but also the disposition and inclination to 
use them. 

Children must acquire a love of learning as well as 
knowledge about the world. Children must 
acquire the desire to read and to do math as well 
as understand the mechanics. Children must want 
to and know how to use problem solving tech- 
niques as well as apply rote memorization skills. 
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Excerpts from Unacceptable 5 

Child Development . ^ ™ 

Trends in Kindergarten N 

Entry and Placement 

Discussion of Principle 5 

• Any test used at kindergarten entrance are valid, reliable, and helpful In 
initial program planning and information-sharing with parents . . . They are 
not used to create barriers to school entry or to sort children into what are per- 
ceived to be homogenous groups. 

Kindergarten testing is a common practice in today's public schools. Unfortunately, 
screening and readiness tests are being used interchangeably to determine the educa- 
tional fate of many young children before they eater kindergarten. Developmental 
screening tests broadly and briefly tap developmental domains and are designed pri- 
marily to predict future school success - to find children who, after further assessment, 
appear to be good candidates for selective programs. As such, they must contain pre- 
dictive validity as well as the accepted standards for nil tests of reliability, validity, 
sensitivity, and specificity. Screening procedures should include vision, hearing, and 
health assessments. 

Readiness tests, by definition and statistical design, do not predict outcomes and 
therefore cannot be substituted tor such purposes. These tests assist teachers in making 
instructional decisions about individual children. Children who do poorly on readiness 
tests are likely to benefit most from the kindergarten curriculum. The paradox is that 
if readiness tests are substituted for develcpmental screening measures, these children 
are being channeled away from the regular classroom 

A major problem with kindergarten tests is that, of the many available, relatively 
few meet acceptable standards of reliability and validity. The probability of a child being 
misplaced based on several widely used tests is fifty percent - the same odds as flip- 
ping a coin 

Even when credible, appropriate tests are selected, kindergarten screening and 
developmental assessment are still uncertain undertakings because: 

• Normal behavior of young children is highly variable. 

• Young children are unsophisticated in generalizing from one situation to another and 
are novices in testing behaviors. 

• Young children miy not be able to demonstrate what they know and can do clearly 
because of difficulties in using pencils or other markers, reading, writing, responding, 
or certain abstract symbols. 

. Separation anxiety, the time of day the test is adniinistered, and rapport with the 
examiner can all distort results, especially with young children. 

[ From- National Association of Early Childhood Specialists in State Departments of Education. 
(November 1 1 , 1987). Unacceptable trends in kindergarten entry and placement: A position statement. 
Statement adopted at Annual Meeting in Chicago, Illinois. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
No. ED 297 856). 1 J 
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Discussion of Principle 6 

• All children are welcomed - as they are - into heterogeneous kindergarten 
settinp . . . They are not segregated into extra-year programs prior to or 
following regular kindergarten. 

The responsibility of the school is to accept children with the aptitudes and 
skills they bring. The function of the schools is to help the child in all areas. The ex- 
pectation is not that all children enter with prerequisite skills. 

The dramatic growth of extra-year programs represents an attempt by die 
educational systen to cope with an escalating kindergarten curriculum and the varied 
backgrounds of entering children. However, these programs often increase the risk for 
failure for children who come to school with the educational odds against Miem. 
Selection and placement in "transitional", "developmental", or "readiness" classes 
often brand the children as failures in their own eyes and those of parents, peers, and 
teachers. 

Children placed in segregated programs often encounter lowered expectations 
from parents and teachers, have fewer positive peer role models for success and 
confidence, and lack access to the regular curriculum. For all of these reasons, their 
future progress tends to be more limited and many of them continue in the slow track 
throughout their schooling. 

Heterogeneous class groupings are more likely to encourage growth for lower- 
functioning children than homogeneous ones. Experiences within the regular class- 
room should be organized so that differences among children are valued rather than 
being viewed as a barrier to effective instruction. Flexible peer groupings, multi-age 
and ungraded structures, and cooperative learning are some alternatives that can foster 
learning and self-esteem by valuing the gifts and talents of all children. (Bredekamp, 
1987; Goodlad & Anderson, 1987; Gredler, 1984; Slavin, 1986). 
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A QUICK REFERENCE GUIDE 
TO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



Cm Enjoy Time Alone • Perseveres at Tasks • 
Interested is Nature • Good at Planning • 
Likes to Collect • Ability to Spell Lags Behind 
Ability to Read • Tells Time By Honrs A 
Minutes • Greater Ability lo Concentrate • 
Able to Sit Quietly A Listen « Serious, Worries 



7YR. 



Constantly Active, Even When Sitting • Enjoys 
Boisterous Play • Teaches, Handk*, A Explores 
Everything » Sight • Intense Involvement in Activities, 
Bm Doesn't Always Fmish Them • Brash, A ggressive. 
& Self-Centered • Loves loTaBt • Ei^ys Demonstrat- 
ing Ability to Read A Count • Has Good Prommciation, 
Fairiy Good Grammar « Prmtsm Upper A Lower Case 



6YR. 




Walks Backward Heel-Toe • Runs on Tiptoe • Prints 
a Few Capital Learn • Recognizes Own Printed Name 
• Laces Shoes • Plays With Others • Cuts Food With 
Knife • Has Vocabulary of About 2200 Words • Uses 
All Pans of Speech* Sentences • Less Rebellious 



SYR. 



Throws Ball Over Head, Oiches Bwincing BaU - Copies 
Circle • Points to Si* Bask Colors • Knows Own Sea, Age, 
LaaName • Begins To Hay With Other Children • Knows 
Simple Songs • Uses Sentences With Correct Grammar • Has 
Vocabulary of About 1550 Words • Impatient and Agp^sstve 



4YR. 



Walks Up Stairs • Stands Momentarily on One Foot • Rides 
Tricycle • Feeds Self • Opens Door • Verbalises Toilet Needs 
. Uses Vocabulary of About 900 Words • Uses Sentences of 3 to 4 
Words • Constantly Asks Questions • Attempts to Please Parents 
arid Conform to Their Expectations • Begins to UnoVitand Time 




3 YR. 



Kicks Large Ball • Turns Pages In a Book • Imitates Housework • 
Recognizes Familiar Picture-Knows if Upside Down • Asks for Itemsby 
Name • Uses2or3 Words Together Such As "More Juice' • Uses Pronouns 
I. Me, You • Has Vocabulary of About 300 Words • Talks Incessantly • 
mcreasedliidepeitdenceftom Mother • Expects Orders and Routine 



Pulls Self to Standing-May Step With Support • Sta^ Two mocks . Gives 
Affection • Follows Simple Directions • May Say 2 or 3 V ads. Uses One Word 
Sentences • Repeats Identical Sounds • Uses Expressive Jargon * Understands 
More Than Able m Express - Begins Trial and Er or Experimentation • Recognizes 
But Cant Name Pictures • Speech May Lag as Co xenirates on Motor Acuvity • 
Needs Constant Interaction With Caregiver - Likes Music • Loves Peek-A-Boo 



2 YR. 




1 YR. 
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Child Development Ages 12 to 15 Months 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (FAEYC). the Naticmal Co^l of T^hers of 
MaihcmaUcs (NCTM), the National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP). **yt 
adopted standards for early childhood education which stress "developmenially appropriate scheduling, 
leaching strategies, activities, and materials, Developmental d™ 1 ^*^^ " 
listed below. m characteristics have been taken "* 
chart is meant as ■ general guideline; please remember that every child grows and develops at his or her own 
rate and that no two children are exactly alike at a given age. 




GROWTH 
AREAS 



CHARACTERISTICS 



DEVELOPMENTAL 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



PHYSICAL 



I 



COGNITIVE 



. Short legs and longer trunk tend to make movements 
clumsy. Average weight is 22,5 pounds, and height is 

30 inches. 

• Begins to pull to stand by furniture; walks and stands 
with help, and usually begins to walk alone. Lowers 
self from standing to sitting position. Starts to climb to 
get things out of reach. Throws ball. 

• Can fully grasp objects. Builds 2 block tower, uses 
spoon, placer 5 round pegs hi board. Places lid on and 
off box. takes object out of box Holds cup to drink, 
unwraps paper from cube. 

• Mouthing of objects almost stopped. 



• Learns through actions and feedback. Begins active 
thai and error experimentation. Tries out new re- 
sponses to obtain same goal. Begins innovation, , the 
essence of problem- solving behavior. 

• Recognizes some similarities and differences 
among objects. Recognizes many pictures but cannot 
name. 

• Speech may lag as dominant concentration is on 
motor activity. Identical sounds becoming more 
frequent and words (2-15) are emerging. Expressive 
jargon and one word sentences. Understands more 
than can express. 

• Adjusts to simple commands and questions. Begins to 
solicit help from adults. 



• Low slung jungle gym or dome climter 

• Sandbox with utensils. 

• Tyke-bike, huge hollow blocks, indoor 
climber and slide. 

• Push-pull toys, bean bags, pegboard, 
large beads to string, simple taV -apart 
toys, very simple puzzles. 

• Rhythm toys (tin cans, drums, metal 
pans). 

• Music* likes to listen and dance. 

• Small manipulative objects of similar 
and dissimilar nature for simple classifi 
cation. 



• Encourage exploration by child- 
proofing environment. 

• Better to remove and distract than to 

say "No." 

• Materials with dimensions (inside, 
outside, larger, smaller, etc.) such as 
nesting cups, stacking rings, boxes 
and lids, wooden blocks. 

• Materials that stimulate auditory and 
other senses. 

• Read simple story books with 
textures. 

■ Name objects in the environment 
(household items, body pans, 
clothing). 

• Give simple commands, "throw the 
ball, ""pick up the Nock." 

- Expand what child says, clarifying 
telegraphic speech (ges<ures. babbles 
with intonation). 

• Use regular words and expressive 
tone. 
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ChUd Development Ages 12 to 15 Months (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 


CHARACTERISTICS 


DEVELOPMENTAIXY 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 


AFFECTIVE 


• Qui communicate and perceive in others fear, anxiety, 
andangcr. Shows affectionate and negative response to 
adults and children. 

• Loves to show off, repeats performance for laughs. 
Primitive rense of humor, laughs at surprise sounds and 
selling incongruities. 

• Child learns social behavior by imitation. Uses parallel 
play, no sharing. May inhibit release of toy to satisfy sense 
of possession. 

• Caregiver is protector and limiter. Needs consistent 
interaction with caregiver. Locomotion helps to test 
ability to separate from primary caregiver. 


• Plsy chase games (Tin going to get 
you"), and peek-a-boo, giving and 
taking some object 

• Present toys to love, such as dolls and 
stuff ed animals. 

• Avoid unnecessary separations. 

• Make encouiagenwtt, love and praise 
chief method of discipline. 

• Standards lor acceptable behavior 
need to be set within the child's ability. 

• Consistency and self-control permit 
the child to learn through uniformity 
of experience. 

• Self-confidence, independence, and 
spontaneity are fostered by acceptance 
and reasonable permissive attitude. 
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Child Development Ages 15 to 18 Months 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), the National Co^ ofT^hersof 

.domed standards 'or early childhood education which stress -Avdopn^^iyP^ 
3g strategies, activities, and 

listed bclc^ m characteristics have been taken from several sources to the child developmem fiek^^^ 
chart is meant as a general guideline; please remember that evei> child grewsaiid develop 
rate and thai no two children art exactly alike at a given age. 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• Rapid growth of arms and legs, slightly stooped posture, 
and prominent abdomen. Walks with a stiff gait, feet 
wide apart Lacks good control of balance. Muscles 
develop considerably, increasing the child's strength and 
body weight. Exerts maximum effort to test strength. 

• Uses whole arm movement and may now or later develop 
a dominant hand preference. Experiments with hand-eye 
coordination, hands function independently or together. 
Can cany an object while engaging in motor activities. 

• Has potential for more precise movements as nervous 
system develops, although general movements are 
awkward. Has great desire for mobility, stands alone, 
climbs stairs, walks forward and backward, starts and 
stops but can't turn comers. 

• Partial regulation of bladder and bowel control. Finds 
pleasure in body and genital play and often rocks in bed. 
Naps 1-2 times daily for 11/2 -2 1/2 hours. 

• Little perception for far off objects. Looks and attends 
selectively. 

• Short attention span, needs frequent breaks 
but will often return to an activity. 

• Eager to explore environment for the sake of 
exploration and discovery, becomes self-educator. 
Has a singleness of purpose, uses manipulations to 
reach objects. 

• Moves objects and self back and forth many tones. 
Often varies pattern to observe different results. 

Size and shape perception and directive grouping begins. 
Knows where things are kept and returns them. 

. Can cause movements but learns they are dependent on 
the laws of the external world (i.e., gravity). 
Begins to understand concept of space and permanence. 
Can follow sequential displacement of object if object is 
in sight. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

. Manipulative activities scribbling, 
nroking and circular motions, stringing 
beads, nesting cups, stacking rings, 
hamrrwr and peg bench, blocks, clay, 
sand, water, small pull and push toys, 
putting lids on boxes and jars, shape 
sorting oox. 

• Create environment with bright colors 
and a variety of textures, eg., cloth 
dolls, smooth blocks, etc. 

• Outdoor activities: large area for 
mobility, climb on low benches, walk 
on raised planks, obstacle area of 
sand, heavy grass, lulls and hollows. 

• Indoor activities: stepping over sticks 
and colored lines, daps hands while 
walking, rocking chair or rocking horse. 



• Opportunities to observe people, nature 
and objects. Freedom to touch, handle 
and explore. 

• Needs orderly though not meticulous 

environment. 

• Allow child freedom to act indepen- 
dently in a simulating environment. 

• Give child time to complete observa- 
tions. 

. Simple action activities: open and close 
doors, handle dishes, turn knobs and 
handles, move objects, carry and pile 
blocks, drop a variety of objects to see 
what happens. 
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Child Development Ages 15 to 18 Months (cont.} 



GROWTH 
AREAS 



COGNITIVE 
(cont.) 



CHARACTERISTICS 



AFFECTIVE 



9 

ERIC 



. Signs of individual intelligence md educational 
handicaps begin to appear. 

> Speech slows during gross motor development. 
Speech disorders are apt » emerge at mis time. 

- Has a 19-22 word receptive vocabulary. Has larger 
receptive than expressive vocabulary. Uses 
expressive jargon and phrases. Puts two words 
together to make simple sentences, Le.. "Stove hot" 
Can make simple requests and begins to verbalize 
precepts. Realizes everything has a name. 

• Speaks » self out loud and is not frustrated 
when his speech is not understood by others. 
Has egocentric speech. Aware of sounds and 
likes to listen to interesting ones as well as 
their rhythms. 



• Emotions aroused by immediate situations, are ex- 
pressed, and end abruptly. Experiences fear, anxiety, 
distress, excitement, delight and affection for adults. 
Mood shifts noticeable. 

• Begins to understand cause and effect of actions on 
family members and notes their reactions. 

• Does not distinguish between right and wrong. 

• Clings possessively to primary caregiver wanting love 
and affection and has a desire to please. Disequilibrium 
occurs if life patterns are altered by hospital separations, 
visitors, vacations, etc. 

• Needs adult affection and sympathy. Tendency to suck 
thumb or finger may be caused by boredom or inse- 
curity. Usually stays at one activity longer if others are 
near and will seek caregivers if left alone. 

• Ego-centric, often prefers things and activities to people. 
Usually has complete disregard for others after initial 
meeting. Autonomy and assertiveness emerge as child 
becomes more mobile. Aware of own individuality. 

• Engages in parallel play. May offer a toy to another 
child, but will fight if a toy is taken away. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Name and clarify objects and the 
chad's actions, l e. ea rin g cereal. 

• Talk to child on an individual basis, 
pcticularty while caring for hint 

• Fill m»d clarify telepathic speech 
(gestures and babbles with intonation). 

• Give immediate feedback retaforcmg 
good sounds. Speak to child correctly 
and dearly, avoid baby talk. 

• Play simple command games, Le., 
•Wng die bag," "drop the balL" 

• Ustentondghborhood sounds, play 
imitating games, name picture cards, 
read short poems accompanied by 
pictures, actions, or songs. 



. Manipulative activities needed to 
develop child's setc- of competence. 

• Allow freedom to practice self feeding. 

• Clarify child's f clings in language and 
show empathy for emotions. 

• Accept chikTs feeling and help child to 
express them in a socially acceptable 
manner. 

. Allow a symbol of security, Le., 
security blanket or teddy bear. 

• Establish sad maintain routine patterns 

in daily life, 

• Primary caregiver needs to be a 
constant part of die child's environment 
and extended separation should be 
avoided if possible. 

• Situate child so able to see and be near 
other family members while performing 
their activities. 



Child Development Ages 18 to 24 Months 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children (N AE YQ, ^Naiwnri Coon^of 1^1^ of 

T«S standards fotearly childhood education which stress d"" 1 *!!^^ 
ri^«^»l<nHUi Development «*« ct »^ r f£^^ 
L^ed bdow!fhc characteristics have been taken from several sources in the ^ 

ch^isnteantasageoeralguid^ 
nueand that no two children are exactly alike at a given age 




GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• Average weight increases from 252 lbs. - 27.5 lbs. 
Average height increases from 30 to. -32 m. 

• Learning to walk alone and can walk op and down 
stairs hotting onto someone's hand or onto the wall 
or railing. Begins to run, at first solTly with tots of 
falling down. Able to jump in place and is able to stand 
on either foot alone when holding on. Begins to kick 
ball forward, at first by walking into the ball, and later 
by using the kicking motion. 

• Can throw a small ball, uses a spoon with good control, 
turns pages of a book, and is abte to turn knobs. Able to 
hold a pencil or crayon well enough to scribble spontan- 
eously. Begins, at this time or before, to show hand 
preference by using one hand more than the other. 

. Accepts new foods readily and has a great appetite, 
although child may become selective about foods as 
nears 24 months. 

• The child becomes able to mentally represent objects 
and will search for vanished objects. Aware of 
relationship between objects in space and between 
objects and self. 

• Recognizes self in mirror and in photos. 

• Re jeptive vocabulary explodes from approximately 
20 words at 18 months to 300 words by 24 months. 
Comprehends simple questions, Le., "Point to your nose? 

• Differentiaies between stroking and circular scribbles. 

• Begins the "do-it-myselT stage and is sometimes torn 
between wanting help from an adult or doing things 
atone, especially in dressing activities. Desire to imitate 
adult activities ("domestic mimicry" ) and actions 
(pretend coughing, sneezing). 

• Begins to establish concept of geometric shapes and 
concept of time ("just a minute," "now"). 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

Jumping from one sKpbeight to another. 
Swings, shon slide?, climbing steps, and 
smll rocking howes* 
Opportunities for water play and sand 

play. 

Manipulative exercises involving large 
twist and screw-on caps, and scooping 
or spooning large and medium sized 
objects into containers. 
• Encourage a variety of games that pro- 
vide for running, stretching, grasping, 
pointing, searching or lifting. 



. Dress-up games in front of a full-length 
mirror, using daddy's hat or mommy's 
shoes, etc. 

• Opportunities to practice dressing 
routines (zipping, buttoning, etc). 
Simple household chores (folding 
laundry, dusting, etc.). 

• Building with mnlti-<hmensional solids, 
including a variety of sim and shapes. 
Manipulative including beginneT jigsaw 
puzzles, peg board, lake apart toys, pop-it 
beads, large to medium beads to string. 

• Games which include searching for 
bidden objects. 

Crayons and fat pencils for scribbling. 
"Simon Says" games to introduce simple 
commands and to expand vocabulary. 
Storytelling, reading, and picture books; 
allowing the child to browse can increase 
vocabulary - -caution: tearing pages is a 
fun game at this age (try board books)! 
Riding in the car and going for walks. 
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Child Development Ages 18 to 24 Months (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

AFFECTIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• Begins id trust Less afraid of stran«m, however, may 
develop other fan (tburjder-storms, tvge dogs, ok.). 

• Continues to demand peraooal attention aod is ■ 
delightful, enteitsining show-off. 

• Explores the effects of own behavior on other people 
and teams that different people react differently. 

. Unable to tolerate frustration. Temper tantrums may 
be triggered by frustration, anger or tiredness. 

• Negativisoc tendency - only 50% likelihood that 
child will comply with request from caregiver. 

• Interest in playing with children and materials as a 
means of establishing social relationships. Modifies 
behavior to adjust to playmates. Continues parallel 
play; "mine" is a popular word. 

- Shy about accepting things from strangers. Hides 
behind caregiver or buries head in caregiver's lap. 
Refusal to speak. 

• Pulls people to show them something. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



Role-playing games (ie.. with dolls, 
eic.)m which the child acts oat 
em otio n s. 

Present sppopriaje or balanced attitude 
toward chads negativism, neither overly 



Group activities can begin modification 
ofcbWsbeitfviortoadjusttoagroup. 
Games between two children (ball 
rolling) can counteract shyness and 



Discussions about family increase 
conceptual awareness of famfly and 
child's relationship to it. 
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Quid Development Ages 2 to 2 1/2 Years 

The National Association for the Edu^ 

ZSsLvirds for early childhood education which stress "developmental* appropriate- scheduling, 

Jisied below. The cluuacieristics have been taka ^ 

chart is ineani as a geneial guWeliiie; 

rate and thai no two children are exactly alike at a given age. 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• The 2 year old is t "run-about" Usually runs rather 
lather loan walks. 

• Assumes more adult-like proportions. 
Adult height approximately double height at 2 
years of age. 

. Soil geared to gross motor activities. Able to visually 
monitor walking in order to avoid obstacles in path. 
Also, can walk an approximate straight line and walk 
backwards. Goes up and down stairs with two feet on 
each step. Experiments with large muscle activities 
involving thrust or acceleration. Beginning crude 
2-foot jump from a low step. Able to kicks large ball 
successfully. Throws large ball overhand. 

• Marked increases in strength, resulting in on increased 
smoothness of coordination in fine mow movements 
(e.g., able to turn puzzle pieces to fit into spaces). 
Eye-hand coordination is improving. 

• Sphincter muscles of bladder and bowel are coming 
under voluntary control. Appetite may be low, and there 
are definite preferences for certain foods. 

• Cognitive functioning becomes more complex, more 
objective, and increasingly oriented toward reality. 
Interested in specific rather than general concepts. 

• Limited understanding of time (able to wait, "soon"). 
Anticipates routine events (nap after lunch). 

• Naive quantitative concepts including: bigger and 
smaller, more than and less than. Interested in money 
without understanding. 

• Curious aboui animals, people, objects, and actively 
explores environment by building, knocking down, 
emptying, pulling apart, feeling, and squeezing. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

• Needs exercise to become more efficient 
and graceful in inovements. 

• Access to targe playground equipment, 
especially swings and low slides. 

• Activities including, running, climbing, 
kicking, and throwing. 

• Action toys including tricycles and 
wagons. 



• Toys that progress from simple to 
complex. 

• Water play, with variety of objects that 
float or that can be used in the water 

(egg beater). 

• Sand play, with variety of containers to 

fill and dump. 

• Chalkboard, pencils, crayons, and paper. 

• Simple stories and rhymes, May request 
to hear the same story or record over and 
over again. 

• Toy telephone. 
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Chad Development Ages 2 to 2 1/2 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

COGNITIVE 
(cont) 



AFFECTIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



. Enjoys using manipulative dolls end often chooses 
small objects such as beads, pebbles, and firing to 
play with. 

• In drawisg. imitates vertical and circular strokes. 

• Dramatic improvements m language ability compre- 
bension of questions and command* in everyday 
language is readOy understood and may also be ex- 
pressed. Talks irKessandy to self or others. Vocalizes 
needs for toileting, food, or drink Constructs two or 
three word phrases composed of ooms, pronouns 
(sometimes mcorrectly), verbs, and adjectives 
(color, sire). Girls surpass boys in aD aspects of 
language development 

• Gives first name; refers to self by name (Tommy do it-") 

• Eager to conform, strong desire to do what can do and 
avoids what cannot do. Likes to be a "Utile helper" but 
wants own way . 

• Begins to coordinate and organize own world and is very 
sensitive to order and routine, likes to please others and 
is hurt qv £ easily by reprimand or disapproval. 

• Beginning to show sense of humor through teasing games 

• Likes to control others and orders them around 
Frustrates easily and may show some aggressiveness 
(slapping, biting). Replaces temper tantrums by using 
words (ic "1 dont want to," "It's mine"). 

• Watches and imitates adult activities. Able to accept 
shared attention, as with siblings. Expresses love for 
caregivers. 



DEVELOPMENTAL 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Naming games of body pans or objects 
in room or at the able. Provide many 
experiences using an object. verbalinng| 
each action (e*. show a ball throw a 
balLcak;babalLronaban). Quid 
-practices" perfecting language 
when alone. 



• Allow child to perform some operations: 
of daily routine ( Le., cleaning room, 
dressing self, short errand). 

• Caregivers can help the child obey by 
keeping situations simple and direct. 

• Allow child to express feelings. Con- 
flict situations need to be handled with 
understanding and sensible techniques. 

• Acceptance of child's curiosity and 
exploration reinforces the development 
of important attributes such as iutono- 
my, independence, mastery, compe- 
tence, and achievement 
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ChUd Development Ages 2 1/2 to 3 Years 

TneNatic^Associatkmte^ 

M»*em«ics (NCTM), the National Association of ^ roa ^^^^^^^^^^^ SLSyfol 
adopted standards for early childhood education which stress ^^^^^^^^^i 

ctanisntearoasageiieiaJguk^ 
me and that no two children are exactly alike it • given age. 



GROWTH 
AREAS 



PHYSICAL 



CHARACTERISTICS 



COGNITIVE 



• Binh weight quadrupled. Primary dentition (20 teeth) 
completed. May have daytime bowel and bladder control 

• Vigorous, enthusiastic, and energetic Very active and 
in perpetual motion. Jumps with both feet, stands on one 
foot momentarily, watts op and down stairs atone, and 
takes a few steps on tiptoe. Good steering ability. 

• Good hand-finger coordination; can move fingers inde- 
pendently. Moves wrist instead of using whole arm 
movements. Holds crayon with fingers rather than fist. 

• Dresses and washes self. Feeds self using spoon and 
sometimes a fork. 

• Sequencing, i.e., builds a tower of 8 cubes and aligns 
cubes in train. 

• Enjoys repetitious activity without need for end result. 
Enjoys order in the environment 

• In drawing, imitates vertical and horizontal strokes. 
Makes two or more strokes for cross. 

• Time is event related (supper when daddy comes home). 
Uses words that imply past, present, and future (i.e., 
"yesterday," "now," "tomorrow"). 

• Sense of space reflected in directional words (i.e., 
"on." "in," "under." "behind"). 

• Sense of numbers is conveyed to certain words ( i.e., 
-more," "little," "too much"). However, the child may 
not be able to correctly tell which of two things is bigger. 

• Asks many questions. Answers simple questions. 
Follows directions. Gives simple account of own 
experiences and tells stories that can be understood. 
Names objects and pictures in the environment. 



DEVELOPMENTALLY 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Large muscle activities (U.. sweeping, 
mopping, climbing). Tricycles, balls, 
and playground equipment. 

• Opportunities to play in sand, din, and 
water. Soap bubbles. 

• Blocks and legos. 

• Puzzles with big pieces and toys thai 
come apart to be put together again. 



. Crayons and fingerpaints with large 
sheets of paper, playdough. chalkboard. 

• Answer their many questions. 

• Organize environment with low shelves 
for child's things. 

• Read stories so child can see the 
pictures; help child to "read" the details 
of pictures by asking questions about the | 
subjects and actions in them. 

• Play "label the environment" game. 

• Allow TV, as child is fascinated 

with iu however, be selective with both 
the tends of programs viewed and the 
amount of time spent viewing. 
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Chfld Development Ages 2 1/2 to 3 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 



COGNITIVE 
(cont.) 



AFFECTIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Uses pronouns (I, me. you) correctly. Uses plurals. 
Gives first and last name. 

Enjoys anticipation of remembering what is coming 
next m favorite stories. Does not like words omitted 
or changed. 



• Learning self-identity versus social conformity. 
Separating "me" from "not me." 

• Domineering and demanding (would rather boss than 
be bossed) as way of commanding small part of own 
surroundings. Balkiness, contrariness, and aggression 
(hitting and screaming) may become quite extreme. 
May increase thumb sucking or begin to stutter as a 
release of tension. 

• Sense of humor is developing and expressed by teasing, 
silly behavior, and surprises. 

• Likes to interact with other children, but does not engage 
m true cooperative play. Defends (either physically or 
verbally) own things. Finds it hard to share or take 
turns. 

« May want to relive babyhood. May have imaginary 
playmates. 



DEVELOPMENTAL^ 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Listed on front of page. 



• Allow child to express feehngs but 
control bis tenons. P.uSn and limits 
should be flexible ano ^ !ewas 
possible, yet NEED to be there. 

• Since does not yet share, provide play 
materials that can be divided among 
children without limiting play of any 
(sand, blocks). 

• Maintain daily rituals and routines. 

• Likes rituals and demands sameness. 
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Quid Development Age 3 to 4 Years 

The National Assoc*** for the Education of Young Children (NAEYO, the Nii^CW of T«Jtoi of 

adopted standards for early childhood education which ^'J^^^JSSS^J^^ 
^^««egies,a C ^i B d«aw^. Developmental ^^^^Z^I^^A. The 
fcW. ^ have been taken fiora several sources to the child development field. The 

chart is ir^t as a general guideline;^ 

raie and lhat no i wo children art exactly alike at a given age. 




GROWTH 
AREAS 



PHYSICAL 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• The 3 year old has entered the age of 'doing." Shoulders 
held more erect Protruding abdomen much reduced 

• Wal ks up ****** using alternating feet, may still come 
down putting both feet on one step. Walks a straight line 
or curbstone; walks backwards. Swings arms freely while 
walking or running. 

• Gallops, jumps, walks, and runs to music with abandon. 

• Can kick a ball. Can catch a large ball with arms ex- 
tended forward. Can throw a ball without losing balance 
Can get up from a squatting position. 

• Increasing control of fingers. Adept at picking up small 
objects. Handles scissors to a degree. Control of pencil 
improving. Copies a circle; reproduces a cross if shown 
how. 

• Using both hands, can pour from pitcher to cup with little 
spilling. 

. Eyes coordinate well Shows facility in moving eyes; 
can follow a moving target without losing attention. 

• Temporary incoordination may be observed around 3 1/2 
through hand tremors, eye blinking, stuttering or stam- 
mering. These conditions may be a part of growth 
changes. 

• Better at undressing than dressing, wants to do things 
on own. 

• More susceptible to the common cold and other com- 
municable diseases. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!^ 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 



• Tricycles, wagons, balls (roll, toss, 
bounce, kick), climbing. 

• Scissor cutting, pencil handling, folding 
paper, easel painting, and fingerpainung. 

• Self-help skills (ic, zipping, buttoning, 
buckling, teeth brushing). 

• Clean-up skills (i.e.. sweeping, dusting). 
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H7-4g 



ChUd Development Age 3 to 4 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

COGNITIVE 



AFFECTIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• Receptive teaming gained from stimuli through all m 
(teeing, bearing, tasting, smelling, feeling). FbysfcaBy 
on die move and open to stimuli. 

• Global perceptions narrowing, can see pern to relation to 
the whole, snows interest m details, »ees likenesses and 
difference*. Sorts objecta by color and ens. 

• Bepnning to have a sense of d^xtion sod knows loca- 
tions by citing familiar landtnarks. Sease of time im- 
proved, can accurately refer to past, present, and future. 

• Can count by rote up to 10, but has no awareness of 
quantity beyond 2 or 3. Able to point to 4-6 common 
geometric shapes. 

• Uses language to get what wants. Responds to simple 
directions. Average vocabulary 900 words, adds 50 
per month. Creates own grammar (Lc, rided for rode). 

• Loves to play with words (i-e., silly rhyming). Knows a 
few rhymes. Remembers words of common songs. 
Responds to words like "surprise," "secret," and 
"different." 

• Desire to be independent, but wants to please others, 
especially parents. Beginning to identify with same 
sex parent, practices sex-role in play activities. 

. Dramatization and imagination are beginning to emerge. 

• Associative play: children play together, talk to each 
other while playing, and engage in common play 
activities. Beginning to learn to take turns. 

• Interested in babies, may want family to have one. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

• Matching and sorting objects, pictures. 



?tey games that require listening and 
dam ("pot yom elbow on your knee"). 
Ltaento books, including animal 



Sewing cards, feU boards, and putties. 
Introduce new poima of taercat m 
repeated activities OohBI pouring, 
name the spout or now the liquid needs 
to come slowly from the spout). 
Encourage the child to deacribe steps in 
activity (Le^ what is first, second etc.). 



• Playhouse materials and costumes for 
dress-up. 

• Conversations with child regarding 
feelings, evens, and reactions. 
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ChUd Development Age 4 to 5 Years 



The National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYQ, the National Couiicil of Teachers of 
atfcmiedstaiidards for early dii^ 

*a^ strategies, arivite Developmental f" 15 ^^^^^^^^ -n* 

chart is meant as a general guideline; please immb* to <W^V™rt^ops ******* awn 
rate and that no two children are exactly alike at a given age. 




GROWTH 
AREAS 



PHYSICAL ' TTw4yearoWBattheageof"finaingoui." 



CHARACTERISTICS 



COGNITIVE 



. Brain, spinal cord, and nerves reach almost full 
adult siie by 4 to 6 years, with little growth thereafter. 

• Has high motor drive, takes pleasure in all locomotion 
activities (he., running, rolling, climbing, hopping, 
rudimentary galloping, swirling, swinging, somersault- 
ing). Tends to be very noisy. 

• Walks up and downstairs one foot to a step. 

• Uses hands more than arms in catching a ball. Can cut 
on a line with a scissors. Able to color within the lines. 
Beginning to copy capital letters. Can cany water 
without spilling iL 

• Seems to have colds all winter, aggravated by preschool 
or daycare attendance. 

• Notes likenesses and differences between two objects. 
Able to show biggest and longest of three things. Able 
to order 5 blocks from heaviest to lightest Distin- 
guishes parts of an object from the whole object (i.c 
notes sleeve missing from coal in picture). 

• Talking vocabulary reaches 1550 words. Asks "why," 
"when," and "how" questions, and word meanings 
constantly. Clearly says first and last names. Uses 
forbidden words learned from peers (le, "pec pee," 
"poopie pants"). Loves to whisper and have secrets. 

• Confuses fact from fiction in story books. Tends to 

tell tall tales. Can be violent in storytelling (i.c, stresses 
death, killing, objects that crash). 

• Can count to 30 by rote memory. Developing a sense oi 
time expressed through words (Le., days, months, time 
to go to bed). Beginning to understand seasons and acti 
vines related to each season. 



DEVELOPMENTALLY 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITI ES 

• Outdoor play. 

• Construction toys (Le., legos, blocks, 
etc.). 

• Sewing cards and stringing small 
beads. 

• Pausing (finger and easel), drawing, 
and coloring. 



« Nature walks. 

• Verbal games demanding visual focus 
end thinking skills (U-. "What's 
Missing?" "What/Who Am I Describ- 
ing?"). 

• Matching pictures and objects. 

• Sequence cards. 

• Make up stories (le.. "What If I...") 
where child adds the ending. 
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H7-4h 



Child Development Age 4 to 5 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 



CHARACTERISTICS 



AFFECTIVE 



DEVELOPMENTALLY 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Has expanded sense of self, so may brag, boast, and 
exaggerate. Has vivid imagination. 

• Knows own sex. 

• Strong feeling for family and home. Concerned for 
younger children in distress or baby sibling. 

• Responds to verbal and physical limitations (i.e.. 
"As far as tite comer"). Has beginning awareness of 
"good" and "bad." 

• Ready for group and cooperative play, as cooperation, 
sharing, and taking turns comes quite easily. Can play 
outdoors without too much supervision. 

• H~j: tendency in play groups for division along sex lines 
(u ., boys play with boys, girls with girls). Prefers com- 1 
panionship of children to adults. 



Dramatic play, including finger 
puppets, shadow plays, acting out 
favorite stories. 

Active doll and hontemaking play. 
Dress-up in adult clothing and role 
play. 
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Child Development Age 5 to 6 Years 

TTk Nation* Assc^ forte 
Math«iu^(NCTM) f !l*l^ 
adopted stiindards for eariyc^^ 

u^an^ictivitia.^ia^tls. Developmental m 

chart is meant ts • general guideline; please remember that every child grows and develops at his or her own 
rate and that no two children art exactly alike it a given age. 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• The5yearoMis"frie*dly,eooperati^ 

Overall, this is a calm and contented lime diving which 
children feel secure about themselves §ad weir world. 

. Skillful in climbing, sliding, swinging; smooth bodily 
control. Walks a straight fine for 10 feet Skillful on 
tricycle and learning to ride small bicycle Enjoys 
tumble activities. 

• Accompanies music with actions (i.e., walks like a bear) 

• Handedness well established, Holds pencil, brush, or 
crayon in adult grasp between thumb and first finger. 
Able to lace shoes and learning to tie shoe laces. Able 
to draw a recognizable person, including arms, legs, 
and other details. 

• Relatively capable of dressing self, but may become 
bored and need considerable help. More successful 
if clothes are laid out 

• May have one or two colds aD winter. Beginning to 
build immunity. 



• Likes to practice intellectual abilities and show adults 
ability to print name, write numbers up to 5, and spell 
words from favorite books. 

• Can match numeral with quantity of objects. Has some 
understanding of size and q-iantity words (Le., half- 
whole, big-little, tall-short). 

. Has an interest in clocks and calendars, although has 
not mastered telling time. Usually knows the names 
and sequence of the days of the week and months. 

• Can sort objects by size, color, shape, and category . 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Gymnastics. 

• Hand activities: painting, coloring, 
cutting, pasting. 

• Puzzles. 

• Phonograph with records. 



• Simple board games, lotto, and bingo. 

• Craft materials (i.e., yam, craft sticks, 
construction paper) 

• Simple science equipment (i.e., mag- 
nets, magnifying glass, flashlight, 
stethoscope). 
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Child Development Age 5 to 6 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 



CHARACTERISTICS 



DEVELOPMENTAL!^ 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



COGNITIVE 

(cont.) 



AFFECTIVE 



• Average vocabulary of 2200 words. Uses plurals, 
pronouns, tenses correctly in well-constructed sen- 
tences. Recites or sings rhymes, jingles, or TV com- 
mercials. 

• Asks "Why" questions mainly to obtain information. 
Will usually ask for a definition if bears a new word. 

• Loves to be ;<sad to. May recognize simple words 
and asks frequently what letter combinations spell. 
Memorizes favorite stories or may act them out with 
friends or alone. 

• interested in science and nature materials. 



• Satisfied with staying home or being in familiar 
surroundings. Lives in the hcre-and-now with little 
thought to past or future. 

• Intent on pleasing parents and caregivers. May see 
mother or olher primary caregiver as the favorite and 
most important person. 

• Great drive to make friends. Learning to share 
leadership, ideas, materials, and companions. Can 
assume social amenities when necessary. 

• Vocation imeresl may be envisioned and discussed 
(i.e., "I want to be a doctor"). 

• Likes to undertake only those tasks which can be 
accomplished successfully, thus avoiding 
frustration and dissatisfaction. 



• Listed on first page. 



• Impersonation play to aci out and 
discuss ideas. 

• Dolls, tollhouses (both large and 
small Kale), dolls with accessories, 
miniature town with people and 
vehicles. 

• Occupational costumes for dress up 
and imaginary play. 
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Child Development Age 6 to 7 Yiars 

The National SArf SiSj^^J^St^^^^^^ 

raie and that do two childreii are exactly alike A * given Age 




GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• TTic 6 year okl is "egoctniric, expansive, ^iinagin- 
aiive." 1^1 of adventure, likes to expejimeau and likes 
the new. Has boundless energy and ondenakes almost 
anything. 

• Enjoys boisterous, ramble-scramble play (i.e., wrest- 
ling). Experiments with new ways of balancing body 
in space (ie., climbing trees, stunts on playground 
equipment, swinging). Overextends self frequently in 
motor behaviors (le.. swings too high, builds block 
constructions so high they fall down). 

• Touches, handles, and explores everyihing in sight, 
but there is often more activity than accomplishment 
Seems to be more aware of hand as a tooL Awkward 
mperfommgfb« motor tasks, yet has a new demand 
for such activities. Seems to be all legs and arms and 
coordination is not always good. 

. increasingly restless, constantly active even when silting I 
(U.. wriggles, bounces, may even fall off chair). Has 
good deal of oral activity while working (i e., tongue 
extension, pencil biting or tapping). 

• Capable of dressing self, but often d<*s not warn to. 
Frequent hassles about what to wear. 

. Health-wise, tends to be full of physical complaints. 
Mucous membranes seem to be more sensitive and more 
easily inflamed. Communicable diseases are frequent. 
Tends to have many falls, cuts, bruises, and scrapes. 

. Interested in looking al an expanded world, including 
relationships among home, neighborhood, and entire 
communities. 

. Increasing understanding of time (lime for school, time 
for bed) although duration of time has little meaning. 
Notion of time sequencing is expanding (ix., bearing of 
own babyhood and those of parents'). Can sequence by 
holidays and has some idea of seasons. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

• Bicycle, wagon, playground equipment. 

> Digging, dancing, climbing. roOer 
skating. 

• Tag, hide-and-seek. 

• Ball activities (U., bouncing, tossing, 
and catching). 

• Jump rope and hopscotch. 

• Tinker toys, legos, other construction 
tools. 

> Carpentry. 

- Household tasks (i.e., setting table). 



• Dress-up play. Dolls. 

• Creativity generating activities (i e., 
crayons, paints, clay, things to fold). 

• Wires, magnets, magnifying glass. 

• Puzzles and books. 
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Child Development Age 6 to 7 Years (cont.) 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

COGNITIVE 

(cont.) 



AFFECTIVE 
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CHARACTERISTICS 



• Loves to talk ■ enjoys conversing and sharing thoughts. 
Has good pronunciation and fairly accurate grammar 

• Most can read, though each at own level. Most can 
print the whole alphabet in both upper and tower case. 
Can print name. 

• Can count by ones to 30, by tens to 100, by fives to 50. 
Overestimates larger numbers 0.e., "a efllion"). Can add 
correctly sums within 10 and subtract differences within 
5. Most interested in balanced numbers (2 and 2). Can 
use simple measurements. 

• Enjoys paper activities with a passion (i.e., cutting, 
drawing, coloring, pasting). Drawings are expansive 
and imaginative. 

• Uses imagination in pretend play (i.e., play house, cops 
and robbers). Increasing ability to differentiate Tantasy 
and reality. Interest in magic is strong. 

• Likely to be brash, aggressive, and self-centered. 
Always wants to be a winner (i.e., the best, the first, 
to have the most) and therefore, does not play well at 
competitive games. 

• Apt to give self-praise ("I'm certainly getting good"). 
Often exaggerates ability ("That's easy") when strug- 
gling with a difficult task. 

• Finds it difficult to accept blame, criticism, or punish- 
ment for any reason, and when things go wrong, sees it 

as another's fault. 

• Customary tension outlets range from wriggling and 
kicking, to sharp verbal comments ("I hate you"), to 
outright temper tantrums. More minor outlets may 
include nail biting and nose picking. 

• Feelings about death are becoming mote emotional (i.e., 
may worry that parents will die and leave). However, 
child still tends to think of self as eternal. 

• Limited notion of ethical concepts. Goodness is doing 
specific things parents require or permit. Badness is 
doing things parents disapprove of or forbid. 

• Sex play (i.e.. doctor play) is quite customary. Humor 
consists mostly of silly giggling over bathroom words. 
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DEVELOPMENTALLY 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 

• Listed on first page. 



• Praise is important to the child. Find 
events daily for which you can praise 
the child. 

• Teachers and parents can employ 
many techniques in dealing with 
uncooperative behavior (i.e., giving 
chances, counting, sidestepping issue, 
and bargaining). There is probably no 
age at which the use of such tech 
niques is moregreatly needed or more 
rewardingly effective. 



Child Development Age 7 to 8 Years 

The National Aviation for the E&ication of Young Children (NAEYQ. the N^^C^ of Tubers of 
Si^(NC M), me National Association of Elementary Schod Prirxipa ls (NAES P), andothers have «- 
adopted standards for early childhood education which stress "developmentaliy appropriate echeduling, 
teaS strategies, sctivi^ Developmental characteristics of duttrea 7-8 Jtmrnt 

UsedWow. m characteristics have bc^ ^ 
chart b meant as a general pydeHi« 
rate and that no two children are exactly alike at a given age. 



GROWTH 
AREAS 

PHYSICAL 



COGNITIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



• The 7 year old is "thoughtful, sensitive, and serious." 

• Physical movements are more self-contained, ae 
restrained and more cautious. Posture is more tense and 
erect. 

. Acquires the ability to orient body and focus for skills 
requiring side position (Le., bow and arrow, bat and 
ball). 

• Tends to be an observer rather than an active participant. 
Sits quietly and listens. Can spend hours at whatever 
doing (i.e., playing the piano, jumping rope, reading, or 
working at a workbench). 

. Tends to be a good and independent dresser. Likes to 
wear familiar clothes and not to change to new ones. 

• Tends to be healthier than before. May. however, 
complain of aches and pains (i.e., headaches, pains in 
knees). 



• Has greater ability to concentrate. Uses more discrim- 
ination in thinking and actions. Takes more time to 
mull things over and analyze them. Good at planning 
own activities. 

• Tells time by hours and minutes. Begins to know sim- 
ple fractions and understands place valut n number 
notation. Increasing ability to add, subtract, and count. 
Understands both size and shape, including some 
simple proportions 0a, four times as heavy, twice as 
tall). 

• Fascinated with all aspects of nature. Collecting (from 
bottle caps to rocks) is an important pastime. 



DEVELOPMENTALLY 

APPROPRIATE 

ACTIVITIES 



• Kite flying, bow and arrow, bat and 
ban. 

• Croup games such as soccer or base- 
ball. 

• Jump rope, hopscotch, roUer skating. 

• Continues pretend play with more 
sophistication, needs to have real tools 
rather than pretending to have them. 



• Books, ranging from "I Can Read" 
books to comicbooks. 

> Following blueprints for models. 

• Designing fashions for paper dolls. 

• Copying patterns. 

• Computer games. 
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Child Development Age 7 to 8 Years (com.) 




GROWTH 
AREAS 



COGNITIVE 
(cont.) 



AFFECTIVE 



CHARACTERISTICS 



Precise in language, says things just right and will cor- 
rect self and others when speaking. Uses more adverts. 
Verbalizes die negative (Lc, "1 cant". "I haven't had 
that"). Interested in the meanings and spellings of 
words and likes to use pictorial dictionaries. 

Generally, fair at reading and may enjoy reading 
silently for pleasure. Comprehends the sense of a story 
even without knowing all of the words. Ability to spell 
usuall y lay considerably behind ability to read. 



DEVELOPMENTAL!* 
APPROPRIATE 
ACTIVITIES 



• In printing, able to form capital and lower case letters 
with more uniform height. Reversals and substitutions 
of letters are generally a thing of UvrpasL Girls tend to 
be ahead of boys m evenness of sire of letters and even- 
ness of baseline. 

• Likes to play table games (i.e., checkers, dominoes), 
jigsaw puzzles, or simple card games. 



• Calmer, more withdrawn, and easier to get along with. 

• Can entertain self when alone. 

• Frequently worries about things (i.e., "What if ..."). 

• Highly demanding of self, but not always able to 
complete tasks, even though perseveres for exhausting 
periods of time. May need help in knowing when to 
stop to avoid senseless frustration. 

• Concerned about self and how treated by others. 
Fairness is very important When in a group, likes to 
be part of the group and not identified separately for 
either praise or blame. 



• Listed on fast page. 



Active listening to child's complaints, 
hearing with understanding and accept- 
ing the concerns as real for the child. 
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Handout 21 



NAESPAcountability Standards 
for Early Childhood Education 




The National Association of Elementary School Principals published Early 
Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal: Standards for Qualiry Programs 
for Young Children in 1990. This publication, often referred to as "the blue book" because 
of the color of its cover, is available from NAESP (1615 Duke Street. Alexandria, VA 22314) 
for $14.95 (non-members). The Hue book includes an overview of trends and issues in early 
childhood education, principles of effective early childhood curricula, 28 program standards 
with respective quality indicators, a checklist for applying the standards, a brief bibliography, 
a short glossary, and a list of selected organizations concerned with early childhood programs. 
The 28 standards are divided into the categories of curriculum, personnel, accountability, 
parents, and community. The accountability standards and quality indicators are listed below. 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal institutes an approach to 
student assessment that is consonant with developmental philosophy, curriculum, and 
positions taken by other professional associations involved with the appropriate testing 
of young children. 






QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Letter grades are not used to report student progress to parents. 
Rather, the staff shares information derived from recorded 
observations, interviews, samples of student work, etc. 

• Student progress is defined in terms of individual growth and 
development rather than by comparisons with other children or 
against an arbitrary set of criteria. 

• Overall assessments of student progress represent joint ventures 
between teacher and parents. 

• No major decisions regarding a child's placement or progress are 
made on the basis of a single test score. 
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NAESP Accountability Standards 



Pap 2 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The school is ready for the children rather 
than expecting the children to be ready for the school. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Entry level testing or screening is not used for exclusion from 
the program. Children are admitted to kindergarten solely on the 
basis of whether they meet state entrance age requirements. 



• Whenever possible, extended day programs are offered in a 
continuous learning environment (toward meeting the com- 
munity's child care needs). 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The school s procedures and policies 
reflect both the community's standards and the children's needs. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Participation in the program is consistent with the com- 
munity's ethnic/minority population. 



• If there are problems or circumstances that hinder the family 
from placing an eligible child in the jrogram, the school helps 
in the search for solutions. 
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NAESP Accountability Standards Page 3 

ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: Retention is rarely considered an 
appropriate option in a developmental program. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• Children who do not keep exact pace are not labeled failures; 
a vigorous effort is made to learn why that child seems to be 
laggard and to correct the situation. 

• If retention is considered, the decision is never based on a single 
factor but on a wide variety of considerations, using various 
assessment techniques and instruments and including observations 
by the principal, the teacher, the support staff, and parents. 




ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: All members of the teaching staff have 
formal training in early childhood education. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The staff is composed of people who have taken coursework 
not only in elementary education but in teaching young children. 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal evaluates the teachers with 
evaluation instruments that reflect the most advanced early childhood philosophy and 
goals. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The principal ensures that the teachers understand the procedures to 
be used in evaluating them and the emphasis to be placed on early 
childhood criteria. 

• The evaluation reflects leaching strategies and classroom organization 
and management that are most effective and relevant with young 
children. 
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NAE5P Accountability Standards 



Page 4 



ACCOUtt INABILITY STANDARD: The principal demonstrates understanding 
of quality early childhood programs and provides the environment for the implementa- 
tion and management of such programs. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The teachers are provided opportunities for keeping abreast of the 
continuing advances in early childhood education. 

• The principal is clear and persuasive in preserving the program 
from pressures to make the program more rigid or more like programs 
for older children. 

• The principal conducts periodic self-assessment of the components 
of early childhood programs by using the checklist in this document 
[Early Childhood Education and the Elementary School Principal ]. 



ACCOUNTABILITY STANDARD: The principal has developed a plan for 
monitoring and regularly assessing the program. 



QUALITY INDICATORS: 

• The principal periodically assesses the school's performance in 
providing educational experiences truly relevant to young children. 

• Evaluation statements and reactions are regularly solicited from 
teachers and parents and are used to improve the program. 

• There is an annual review of all aspects of the program-philosophy, 
curriculum, evaluation techniques, professional development activities, 
parent involvement, etc. 
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Early Childhood Key Experiences Checklist 

Key experiences that ate fundamental to a young child's learning and development are most 
likely to occur in situations where the child is actively involved. They include such components as: 

• die use of concrete materials 

• active manipulation of objects 

• freedom of choice 

• rich language opportunities, and 

• the provision of teacher and/or parent support 

The following checklist for use in developing and/or evaluating teaming situations is based on 
the key experiences in child development identified in the HIGH/SCOPE curriculum [In: Introduc- 
tion to the HIGH/SCOPE Curriculum: A Two-Day Workshop. (1986). Ypsilanti, MI: HIGH/ 
SCOPE Educational Research Foundation.]. 




SOCIAL & EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Making & expressing choices, plans, 

& decisions 

Recognizing & solving problems 

Expressing & understanding problems 

Taking care of one's own needs 

Understanding routines & expectations 

Being sensitive to other's feelings, interests, 

needs & background 
Building relationships w/ other children & 

adults 

Creating & experiencing collaborative play 

Developing strategies for dealing w/ social 

conflict 



PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Moving in locomotor ways 

Moving in non-locomotor ways 

Moving with objects 

Following movement directions 

Describing movement 

Expressing creativity in movement 

Feeling & expressing rhythm & 

beat 

Moving with others to a common 

beat 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 



Space 



Fitting things together & taking them apart 
Rearranging & reshaping objects: twisting, folding, stretching, stacking, & observing the changes 
Observing things & places from different spatial viewpoints 
Experiencing & describing relative positions, directions, & distances 
Experiencing & representing one's own body 

Learning to locate things in different environments: classroom, school, neighborhood 
Interpreting representations of spatial relations in drawings & pictures 
Distinguishing & describing shapes 
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Preschool Key Experiences Checklist 



Page 2 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT (cont.) 



Representation 

Recognizing objects by sound, touch, taste, 

& smell 

Imitating actions & sounds 

Relating pictures, photographs & models to 

real places & things 

Role-playing & pretending 

Making models out of clay, blocks, etc. 

Drawing & painting 



Time 

Starting & stopping an action on signal 

Experiencing & describing different rates 

of movement 

Experiencing & comparing time intervals 

Observing change 

Recalling events, anticipating events, & 

representing the order of events 
Using conventional time units & observing 

that clocks & calendars mark the passage of 

time 



Language 

Talking w/others about personally mean- 
ingful experiences 

Describing objects, events, & relationships 

Having fun w/language: rhyming, making 

up stories, listening to poems & stories 

Writing in various ways: drawing, scrib- 
bling, like forms, invented spellings, 
conventional forms 

Having one's own language written down & 

read back 

Reading in various ways: recognizing 

letters, words, & symbols & reading 
storybooks & print 



Classification 

Investigating & labeling the attributes of 

things 

Noticing & describing how things are the 

same & how they are different 

Sorting & matching 

Using & describing something in several 

different ways 

Distinguishing between some and all 

Holding more than one attribute in mind at 

a time 

Describing what characteristics something 

does not possess or to what class it does not 
belong 



Seriation 

Comparing along a single dimension: 

longer/shorter, rougher/smoother, etc. 

Arranging several things in order along the 

same dimension & describing the relation- 
ships: longest, shortest, etc. 

Fitting one ordered set of objects to another 

through trial & error 



Number 

Comparing number & amount: more/less, 

more/fewer, same amount 
Arranging two sets of objects in one-to-one 

correspondence 
Counting objects as well as counting by rote 
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Action Planning Form 



Task 


Person 
Responsible 


People to 
Contact 


Resources 
Needed 


Timeline 
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WORKSHOP EVALUATION I ondout 24 

Title Date 

This is a convenient way for us to evaluate whether or not our workshop has been helpful to you. It is 
intended for two purposes: (1) to help us spot ways to improve similar workshops in the future, and 
(2) to help us identify areas you still need help with Please give us your candid feelings; you do not 
need to sign it. 

1 . The workshop was (choose one). 

better than expected 

about as expected 

worse than expected 

2. The strengths of the workshop were (as many as apply): 
the presenter* 

the materials 

the group activities 

the eventual outcome 

specific comments:. 



3. The weaknesses of the workshop were (as many as apply): 

the presenters 

the materials 

the group activities 

the eventual outcome 

specific comments:___ 



4. The workshop was especially helpful to (as many as apply): 

the eventual outcome 

me 

teachers 

administrators/coordinators 

specific comments: 



5. My main area(s) of responsibility is/are (as many as apply): 
regular teacher 

Chapter 1 teacher 

Chapter 1 Coordinator 

School Administrator 

Curriculum Supervisor 

Evaluator 

District Administrator 

Other 

6. Here are some additional comments or suggestions: 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



2M 



Number Title 

4» RM 1 Ten Attributes of Successful Programs 



«§■ RM 2 Sample Daily Schedule from Early Childhood 

Developmentally Appropriate Classrooms 

* RM 3 Principles of Appropriate Practices for Primary Aged 

Children 



4» RM 4 Child-Selected Activities 

* RM 5 Child Literacy Tip Sheets 

4» RM 6 National Education Goal 1 

rm 7 Informational Sheets on Chapter 1 Early Childhood 

Provisions, Requirements and Goals 

rm 8 Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs Resource Guide 

* rm b Poem "The Little Boy" 



4» RM10 Developmentally Appropriate Math and Language 

Activities 



Resource Material 1 

Ten Attributes of Successful Programs 
for Disadvantaged Children 

1 . Clear goals & objectives/high expectations 

2. Appropriate curriculum & instruction 

3 . Coordination with regular program 

4. Student progress closely monitored 

5. Strong leadership 

6. Professional development & training 

7. Parent/Community involvement 

8. Positive school climate 

9. Excellence rewarded & recognized 

1 0. Evaluation results used for improvement 

[From: Initiative to improve the education of disadavamaged children . (10/90). «OMB-1801-0518, p. iii. ] 



Resource Material 2 



Sample Daily Schedules 




Half-Day Preschool 

8:00 - 8:30 Greeting/Story 

8:45 - 9:00 Planning 

9KX) - 9:50 Work Time 

9:50 - 10:00 Oean-up 

10:00-10:15 Recall 

10:15-10:30 Snack 

10:30-10:45 dele 

10:45- 11:00 Small Group 

11:00- 11:30 Outside/Departure 





Half-Day Head Start 



J 



8:30 - 


8:40 


Greeting/Washing Hands 


8:40 - 


9:00 


Breakfast/Brush Teeth 


9:00 - 


9:10 


Circle 


9:10 - 


9:20 


Planning 


900 - 


10:10 


Work Time 


10:10- 


10:25 


Clean-up 


10:25- 


10:35 


Recall 


10:35- 


10:55 


Small Group 


10:55 - 


1105 


Story 


11:05- 


11:30 


Lunch/Dcpaiture 



r 



j 




Full-Day Day Care Center 


6:30 - 8:30 


Anival/Breakfast/Free Choice 


8:30 - 8:40 


Qean-up 


8:40 - 9:00 


Circle 


9:00 - 9:15 


Planning 


9:15 - 10:00 


Work Time 


10:00-10:10 


Oean-up 


10:10-10:20 


Recall 


10:20-10:40 


Small Group 


10:40-11:30 


Outside 


11:30-11:45 


Bathroom/Wash Hands/Prepare for Lunch 


11:45-12:30 


Lunch/Brush Teeth 


12:30- 1:00 


Quiet Activities/Prepare for Naps 


1:00- 3:00 


Nap Time 


3:00- 3:30 


Wake/Bathroom/Snack 


3:30- 6.-00 


Free Choice or Outside/Informal Plan-Do-Review 



[From: Introduction io the High/Scope Curriculum (Two-Day Workshop 11). (1986). Ypsilanti.MI: High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation, p. 31 1 
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AN UNGRADED PRIMARY CLASS SCHEDULE 



From Molly McClaskey's Classroom at Willislon 

The schedule effects how children approach a task. Do they feel hurried? Getting control 
of time is a major element: time for depth, breadth, and revision. Here's a sample schedule. 
Leave lots of big blocks! 

ARRIVAL 
20-30 minutes 
getting comfy time 
a time for 'activities' 
teacher conferencing time- checking back with yesterday's tasks 
transition by music into . . . 

CLASS MEETING 
20 to 30 to 40 minutes depending on time of year, topic, and need 

calendar 
orientation to the day 
opening ritual- shared book, chart 
good morning chart- plan for the morning 
structure for the day 
sometimes sharing, sometimes demonstrations, sometimes problem solving 
laying out a new 'piece' for the day: material, activity, a task 
transition perhaps by excusing children to task areas/activity centers 

WORK TIME 
45 to 60 minutes 
children doing their work in various areas 
key words, process writing, language arts follow up (M/W) 

or 

math work (TfTh) 
or 

time far integrated unit work 
(teacher record keeping) 
cleanup 

CLASS MEETING 
share what happened in the morning 
assessment, critique, what happened, next steps perhaps 

EAT AND RECESS 
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NAEYC Principles of Appropriate 
Practices for Young Children 



• Teachers must always be aware of 
the "whole ebBd." 

All areas of development are important - 
physical, social, emotional, and urtcHortial . 
Children are tncte likely to succeed in school 
when the environment provides opportunities 
for them to physically use their bodies, make 
friends, and develop self -esteem as wen 
as acquire knowledge. 

• Throughout the primary grades, the 
curriculum should be totegrated. 

The cunicuJum does not need to be divided 
into discrete subjects with time allotted for xh. 
Young children can practice several skills while 
completing a creative activity. They can master 
social and cognitive skills as they work on 
problem-solving tasks. 

• Primary-age children should be engaged 
in active rather than passive activities. 

Children team best from firsthand, relevant 
experiences. Sining silently and listening to 
someone else talk does not develop rich 
concepts, 

• The curriculum should provide many develop- 
mentally appropriate materials for children to 
explore and think about The curriculum should 
also provide opportunities for interaction and 
communication with adults and other chfldren. 

Children learn best 
-When they manipulate real objects 
iaihermanaopencil-s»l-papercr 
seatwork activities. 

- When they solve problems using 
firsthand experiences. 

- When they discuss what tbey have 
experienced with others. 

• The content of the curriculum should be 
relevant; engagmg, and meaningful to the 
children themselves. 

Children understand better when concepts and 
information are related to their own personal 
experiences. 

Adapud From: National Association for the Education 
efYoantCkUdmam- imminU tfaalkmin 
tfn ttrkmrt gcniit A f**" / "*' *<*™** 

{pp. 22-23). Washington, DC NAEYC 2 2 



• Provide primary-age children with opportunities 
to work la small groups on projects that provide rich 
content for conversations. Teachers facilitate 



benstoo when they complete meaningful projects 
overtime. Research indicates that engaging 
children in conversations strengthens their ability to 
communicate snd to i 



• Teachers recognise the importance of developing 
positive pee? group relationships Teachers provide 



group projects tba4 art eeuy develop 

hut promote peer teteracfJoa, 
Essentia to df^lopfag a sense of one's own compe- 
tence, fxiinary-age children need© ex 
positive relationships snd friendships wim peers. 



on competition and comparison anwng children may 
stifle their motivation to lean and inhimt children's 
optimism concerning their own abilities snd poten- 
tials. 

• The younger the chDdrca and the more diverse 
their background, the wider the vartery of teaching 
methods and auiteriab required. 

No one teaching strategy wiB work for an children. 
Each child brings to school a mia|iK pattern tf de- 
velopment, learning style, and famfly/cumnul 
background. Effective teachers use t variety of in- 
stroctional methods and practices in a flexible 
manner. Effective teachers recognize that an 
appropriate curriculum fits the needs of the child. 

• Curriculum and teaching methods should be 
designed so that children not only acquire knowledge 
and skills hot also the disposition and indmatfoo to 

t them. 

Children must acquire a love of learning as well as 
knowledge about the world. Children must 
acquire me desire to read audio do math as well 
as understand the mechanics. Children must want 
to and know how to use problem solving tech- 
niques as well as apply rote memorization skills. 
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CHILD-SELECTED ACTIVITIES 



The term leach" often implies teWng or 
giving information. However, In earty 
childhood classrooms the term means much 
more than that. Them am times, of course, 
when giving chfldren information is 
appropriate. For example, when a child 
asks how to write his/her name, the teacher 
can certainly show the chM how to do so. 
And it is appropriate for teachers to tell 
children about classroom procedures-such 
as "we wash hands before eating a snack." 

However, lecturing or giving facts must NOT 
be the primary means of instruction in the 
eariy childhood classroom. Rather, earty 
childhood teachers should spend most of 
their time facilitating teaming by setting up 
environments that encourage children to 
explore and interact with materials and other 
people, in addition, the teachers observe 
children, keep records of their behavior and 
provide challenges in order to expand the 
children's knowledge and curiosity. 

This means that much of the day is devoted 
to CHILD-SELECTED activities. That is the 
teachers set up various stimulating activities 
designed to foster children's development 
and the children choose from among them. 
It is important for children to choose their 
own activities because they (1) are more 
likely to be Intrinsically motivated to engage 
in the activities, (2) will most often choose 
activities that are stimulating or which give 
them needed opportunities to practice, and 
(3) can feel in control of their own learning. 

it is much better for chfldren to choose their 
own activates than to be coerced into doing 
things they donl understand or have no 
interest in. For example, children who 
engage in writing activities because they 
WANT to are more likely to learn to write 
than children who do so because they have 
been promised a reward for writing gr 
threatened with a punishment if they do not 
write. Moreover, children who engage in 
writing because of some intrinsic desire are 
more lately to develop the DISPOSITION to 
write. Fostering a positive disposition for 
writing is just as Important as teaching the 
writing skills themselves for, after all, It is of 
little value for a person to know HOW to 
write N she/he does not have the disposition 
to do so. Csiksientmlhalyi and McCormack 
(1986) write, "Knowledge that is not the 
outcome of Intrinsic motivation Is very 
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fragile." They further state that, "AH complex 
learning that requires concentrated effort 
o «er time depends on Intrinsic motivation." 
(p. 419) 

If a gtvan child never chooses to engage in 
certain activities, such as art, the teacher's 
task Is to find some way to make art 
activities so interesting to the chfld that 
she/he WILL choose art. Or, a chfld 
seems to always choose block play, the 
teacher must use the chad's interest In 
blocks to motivate NnVber toward other 
activities. For example, alter the chfld has 
built something with blocks the teacher may 
Invite him/her to dictate a story about the 
block structure or explain Its components for 
labeling. 

The teacher's primary task is to establish a 
rich, stimulating environment whT i will 
foster each chad's development. The 
teacher's role does not become less 
important or easier because children select 
their own activities, tt simply changes from 
that of an Tmparter of information" to one of 
"facilitator of learning." 

A Word on Class Size 

Class size research clearly indicates that 
there should be 20 or fewer children in earty 
childhood classrooms (Illinois State Board of 
Education, 1985). SmaBer classes and 
improved adult/child ratios have positive 
effects on children's levels of interest, 
participation and persistence. The 
recommended group sizes of 18 to 20 with a 
minimum of two adults per group is 
consistent with the NAEYC Position Paper 
on programs for four- and five-year-olds. 
Moreover, tt Is highly recommended that 
every classroom include both a fuHy certified 
teacher and a full-time Instructional aide in 
addition to volunteer assistance. 



K class size is larger, then teachers may be 
forced into spending more time In teacher- 
directed activities. The quality of education 
is flkefy to deteriorate as class sizes and 
teacher-dominated activities increase. In 
order for teachers to provide opportunities 
for children to select activities and to 
individualize Instruction, class sizes and 
adult/child ratios must be kept at 
manageable levels. 



TEACHER-DIRECTED ACTIVITIES 



The entire day does not need to be devoted 
to child-setected activities. Many teachers 
find ft useful to have some teacher-directed 
activities. TWs to especlafytrw* group 
activities are connected to individual 
activities (e.g., one chBd discovered how to 
make day float), past activities (e.g., field 
trips), or schoolwide projects (e.g., Arbor 
Day). Storytimes, snack, group games, and 
singing are examples of activities which 
wont wefi in teacher-dfrected group 
experiences. Such experiences are 
especially valuable H children are 
encouraged to interact with one another as 
well as the teacher. 

Af.ompts should be made to involve children 
actively in group activities. Good 
storytellers, for example, know how to "bring 
the children Into a story." Appropriate group 
games and music activities for children keep 



afl children Involved throughout the activity 
(Hlte, 1987). However, I is usuafly best for 
teacher-directed activities to be relatively 
brief, active and interesting. 



During teacher-directed activities children 
wffl be involved to various degrees. That Is, 
some children wBl delight In playing a group 
game, singing or dancing. Others wis prefer 
more passive roles and some w8l want to 
■just watch." Experienced teachers know 
that the children who are "just watching" are 
learning and that in time and with support 
they too wii! choose to become actively 
involved in the activity. 



it is Important for children to choose their own activities because they 
(1) are more likely to be intrinsically motivated to engage in the 
activities, (2) wffl most often choose activities that are stimulating or 
which give them needed opportunities to practice, and (3) can feel in 
control of their own teaming. 



A list of references is available upon request. Contact Randy Hftz, Specialist, Oregon Department of 
Education, 700 Pringle Parkway, SE, Salem, Oregon 97310-0290; telephone 378-5585. 
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Resource Material 5 
LEARNING ABOUT LITERACY: THE CHILDREN AND ME 



For five years IVe 
been working to make first 
grade a better place *o learn 
and teach. In moving from 
prekindergarten to first grade, 
level, I brought along some 
strong beliefs about how 
young children team best, and 
how I should provide for that. 
I'm still working on that 
provision, and this year IVe 
had the most fun yet With the 
advent of Holt Impressions and 
Whole Language in Portland 
Public Schools, my ideas about 
children, play, literacy and 
growth have all come together. 
Now I can put together a child- 
chosen, teacher-structured 
program that meets all the 
developmental needs in the 
room, even mine. The next ten 
years, I imagine will be 
variations on the theme: Is 
there enough of me to support 
all this learning? I seem to 
have set a teaming explosion 
in motion, and can't keep up 
with the children's 
possibilities! 

I'm calling it 
"Literacy Centers" because it's 
a variation on what goes on in 
the afternoon: Learning 
Centers. While Learning 
Centers include blocks, sand, 
water and so on. Literacy 
Centers focus on the Big Four. 
Listening, Speaking, Reading 
and Writing. (During Learning 
Centers time, those four 
function quite well also, but 
the aim is a little less specific.) 
Literacy Centers are a child- 
chosen activity time ranging 



from 30 minutes to an hour 
(could be morel) a day. In 
setting up the options from 
which the children may 
choose, I spent an afternoon 
sitting in my classroom just 
looking around and figuring 
out how everything could fit 
in. Some areas were already 
functional-we've used them in 
the afternoon Learning Centers 
for years. Other "stations" had 
to be invented, and equipment 
scrounged, to be operational. 
Right new. there are twelve 
different possibilities, and fifty 
child-spaces available for my 
(current) 22 children. 

The twelve Literacy 
Centers are Message, 
Illustrating, Make-a-Tape, 
Theater/Puppet-making, 

Computer, Listening, 
ChalkboaroVFeUbcard, 
Alphabet Games, Writing, 
Quiet Reading, Bookmaking, 
and Read Aloud. Each Center 
is limited to a certain number 
of children by an unpatented 
"stick-you-name-card-in-the- 
pocket" system. 

Message Center 
consists of a tote tub 
containing "To" and "From" 
stampers, junk mail return 
envelopes, various pens and 
pencils, word cards (in a small 
box), junk mail sticker-stamps 
(such as Wildlife Federation 
sends, hoping for donations), a 
booklet listing all the first 
graders and their teachers, a 
laminated copy of correct 
personal tetter form 



(Dear.. From...), and a variety of 
discarded business forms and 
sample greeting cards. 

Illustrating Center is the 
easel with paints and easy 
availability of markers, paper, 
crayons and so on. Most paintings 
are written on, and about, after they 
are created. 

Make-a-Tape Center is a 
tape recorder with microphone and 
a small tub containing several 
favorite books and blank topes, 

Theater/Puppetmaking 
Center is part of a large cardboard 
box with a window in it fw the 
stage, a tub containing scissors, 
paste, 3 x S cards, popskle sticks, 
small paper bags, crayons and a 
box of ready-made puppets. The 
children occasionally borrow a 
blanket from the Home Center for a 
curtain. 

Computer Center, for two 
hackers at a time, would be greatly 
enhanced by a printer, but now 
consists of the computer and seven 
or eight discs of varying quality. 
Suggestions appreciated. 

Listening Center is the 
record player, a tape player, a crate 
of records (stories and musk), a tub 
of books and cassette sets in plastic 
bags, four headphones, and that 
thing you plug everything into and 
out of. 

Chalkboard/Feltboard 
Center is a two-in-one special: on 
the chalkboard (a portion of the 
only one in the room, designated 
"Kids' Board"), children can 
write/draw with colored and white 
chalk, or use magnetic letters, or 
put up word cards with little round 
magnets to make poems, rhymes. 
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or short (very short) stories. 
On the feltboard, which is a 
felt-covered palming easel, 
options include feltboard fairly 
tales, felt alphabet letters, and 
miscellaneous felt shapes. 

Alphabet Games 
Center is a long shelf of just 
what it says, plus alphabet 
letter stampers, puzzles. Link 
Letters, and some space for 
games I haven't bought yet, 
like Scrabble and Boggle. 

Writing Center is 
misnamed because it isn't a 
center at all. Children can 
choose to sit at their own or 
any available table and write 
their hearts out And they do, 
they do! 

Quiet Reading Center 
is up on the loft, a platform 
with rails, about three feet off 
the ground (built in during our 
remodeling, but why couldnt 
you use a sturdy table against a 
wall?). Its an aerie for two, 
with pillows and books. (It 
was a comfy place for a couple 



of children at the beginning of 
the year, especially as they just 
wanted to watch the action 
before joining it). 

Bookmaking Center 
is near the Classroom Tools 
shelf, and is a bring-it-to-the- 
table tub of cereal-box 
cardboard and reams of 
slightly yellowed lined paper 
from the basement storeroom 
that nobody ever seems to 
want The children have made 
many books during the year, 
and these are, Tve noticed 
recently, being filled with 
more writing than drawing as 
these authors become more 
proficient. 

Read Aloud Center is 
my old rocking chair, a 
growing stack of Big Books 
(many authors by us!), and six 
carpet squares which are used 
to indicate how many people 
may come to listen. Most 
often, children read to 
children, but any unsuspecting 
visitor is co-opted as a reader 



or audience. Also, parent 
volunteers enjoy mis spot as 
familiar and possible without 
coaching-especially since they can 
read to as few as one or as many as 
six. 

If this sounds like a twelve 
ring circus, you've got the idea. 
What do I do while all this is going 
on? Sometimes I just sit and 
marvel at it, but usually I'm 
working with a small group on a 
project or a skill lesson, or roaming 
and supporting individuals (that's 
the "RSI" system, critical to a 
healthy, developm en tally, 
individualized program.) 

I am open to visitors, and 
the children are used to them, if 
you'd like to take a look. Be 
prepared, however, to read to, or be 
read to. to be given a tour by a 
child "guest helper", or to be 
reduced to laughter (or tears) by a 
child-authored story or puppet play. 
Anything is mostly possible. 

Robin Lindsley 
Portland Chapter 
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HOW TO HELP IN LITERACY CENTERS 
(For adult or student helpers) 



October, 1988 
Robin Lindsley 




OVERALL GOAL: TURN THE CHILDREN ON TO READING, WRITING, 
LISTENING AND SPEAKING, AND SHARING THEIR IDEAS WITH OTHERS. 

Help when necessary-watch first, then step in to support as needed. Help children pin 
confidence in their own skills as writers, readers and speakers. Provide materials to help 
their ideas work, such as "need tape, or would paste work best? Need a bigger or strong 
^ofpaperT ASK YOURSELF HOW CAN I SUPPORT, EXPAND, ENHANCE, 
EXTEND WHATS GOING ON? 

1 . Listening Center- Assist in set-up, as necessary. Help with "take-turns" list if 
children can't resolve issue of what to listen to. 

2 Chalkboard/feltboard-Assist with spelling as children work to write or use 
magnetic alphabet letters on chalkboard. Rather than just spelling words for 
children, however, encourage children to use letters for sounds they hear in words 
(making the sound-letter connections necessary to guess at how words are 
spelled.) Another activity here is to help the children write words (one word 
each) on 3 x 5 cards of their favorite chants, poems, or songs. Assist as necessary 
when they put the cards in correct sequence with tiny magnets on the chalkboard 
in order to read their piece. (The pocket chart can also be used in this way.) 
Feltboard: occasionally do your own version of a classic story on the feltboard as 
it can stimulate the children to do their own versions. It's also fun to use the felt 
letters to write words or messages, then have someone come and see the lists or 
ideas. 

3. Read Aloud~The obvious is to read to the children, or listen to a child/children 
read to you. To go past that, ask questions that encourage them to predict, 
evaluate and summarize, not just "yes or no" answers. Discuss feelings of the 
story's characters and of the children. Share your own feelings. Relate 
information to the children's lives. If using Big Books (especially) read same 
book a number of times-using different voices, speeds, etc. (For example, r?*d 
Brown Bear like a bear would read it, or a gray mouse. Read it slowly, read it 
fast). 

4. Alphabet Games-Some games need assistance, especially if the children are 
unfamiliar with them. The attraction of some games or materials (like the 
alphabet stampers) can be enhanced just by an adult or student helper showing 
interest in it. Pick a material and ask some kids to play with you! Follow the 
kids' leads-maybe they can come up with a new way to play. 
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5. Make-a-Tape-You may have to assist some children with the operation of the 
tape rcconier, but many of mem know how. Act as the M.C. or announcer, 
introducing the speakers (kids), title of the book that is going to be read, etc. 
Modeling the behavior you expect is important at this Center. It's OK for the kids 
to 1 ) make up and tell their own stories, 2) read a book of their own choosing, 3) 
sing a song they know, 4) re-tell a classic story, like the Three Pigs, 5) mimic a 
favorite TV show and 6) interview each other. (A list of possible questions to ask 
each other can be developed before they start the interview. If they're unsure how 
to interview, show them by interviewing them yourself!) 

6 Bookmaking-Showing an interest here can really help. Kids may need some 
help with stapling cereal box covers and paper together, especially if they use too 
much paper. Take time to talk a little ahead of time about what the content of the 
book will be. Some children like to make coloring books (cereal-box or colored 
construction paper covers), which is a good opportunity to draw black pen 
pictures with captions underneath, like real coloring books! (Get in a bit of 
writing!) Encourage children to make "shape" books, where the shape of the 
book is determined by the topic of the book (such as a cat-shaped book about 
cats). Once the book is done, which may actually take several days, encourage 
the child to share it at Friday Entertainment Time! (Some children may want to 
make just a blank book, which they will "fill in" later, but encourage them to do 
some actual work (writing or drawing or both) before they take the book home. 
Help with spelling as describe in #2, above.) 

7. Message Center-Assist children in learning correct personal letter form (see 
orange-coloreJ sample sheet in writing center tote tub), how to use an envelope, 
and encouraging their own writing of content (Some may need you to take 
dictation, men they copy what they've told you; some may be able to sound out 
most words; some may just want to write "I love you" and stop. If they want to 
make a greeting card, show samples and discuss with them what they want to 
communicate in their own card. This is a good place to use a real phone book, or 
start a list of friends' phone numbers, or make a list of favorite books (or anything 
else!). 

8 Quiet Reading-Listen to, or read to one or two children up on the loft. (Small 
playhouse is for afternoon Learning Centers only.) Encourage "pretend" reading 
(where child tells the story by looking at pictures, rather than exact reading of 
printed words.) OK to snuggle! 

9 Illustrating-While child is painting, discuss topic child has chosen, colors 
she/he's chosen, expand on language. Don't "get in the way" while child is 
creating, however. When paintings are dry (and there's always a stack of them!), 
help child write about their works of art-some children will need you to write 
down their ideas, and then they can copy them directly onto the painting, or onto 
a piece of paper to be fastened onto the pointing when writing is completed. 
Some children have a number of paintings-make a Big Book, putting a piece of 
plain paper between paintings-to write about the pictures on. Use large colored 
construction paper (in hall cupboard) for covers. Encourage illustrations using 
markers, also on 12 x 18 paper, with accompanying writing. 



10 Typewrilcr--OK to help with sounding out and spelling words here. Get a chair 
and sit next to child. Show how to use the locking key for capital letters. Press 
one key at a time, or machine will jam up. 

11 Theater and Puppetmaking Center-Be in the audience or model a show, but help 
kids learn about beginnings, middles^nd endings to good theater shows. Its OK 
to stop the action and do it again, to get it better/clearer. Encourage a complete 
piece, rather man out-of-control, violent "shows", such as children see on TV. 
(That's where most of their experience comes from, so that's why their plays are 
often violent Also, silliness is OK, of course, but only if it adds to the show.) 
OK to suggest interview shows, or commercials! Puppets can be made using 
materials in the tub-help children as needed. See notes for Make-a-Tape. 

12 Computer Center-Only adult or student helpers may turn the computer on/off or 
change the disks. The children are mostly unfamiliar with how to do some of the 
games, so you can help a lot here by expanding their information on "how to. 
Please help them learn how to use the games, rather than just reading instructions 
and pushing keys for them 

13. Writing-Some children need you to write down their words (take dictation) that 
they can copy, while others are ready to sound out their own words. Vowel 
sounds are particularly difficult-give help as needed. 

THANKS FOR HELPING- YOU'RE HELPING MAKES IT FUN TO LEARN! 
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Excerpts from 

The National Goals for Education 

"Readiness for School" 

Goal 1: By the year 2000, all children in America 
will start school ready to learn. 

Objectives: 

• All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to high quality and 
developmental^ appropriate preschool programs that help prepare children 
for school. 

Every parent in America will be a child's first teacher and devote time each day 
helping his or her preschool child learn; parents will have access to the training 
and support they need. 

• Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at school with 
healthy minds and bodies, and the number of low birthweight babies will be 
significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 



The Preschool Years 

American homes must be places of learning. Parents should play an active role in their chil- 
dren's early learning, particularly by reading to them on a daily basis. Parents should have 
access to the support and training required to fulfill this role, especially in poor, under-educated 

families. 

In preparing young people to start school, both the federal and state governments have impor- 
tant roles to play, especially with regard to health, nutrition, and early childhood development. 
Congress and the administration have increased maternal and child health coverage for all 
families with incomes up to 133 percent of the federal poverty line. Many states go beyond this 
level of coverage, and more are moving in this direction. In addition, states continue to develop 
more effective delivery systems for prenatal and postnatal care. However, we still need more 
prevention, testing, and screening, and early identification and treatment of learning disorders 
and disabilities. 

The federal government should work with the states to develop and fully fund early intervention 
strategies for children. All eligible children should have access to Head Start, Chapter 1, or 
some other successful preschool program with strong parental involvement. Our first priority 
must be to provide at least one year of preschool for all disadvantaged children. 



{From: National Governors' Association. (February 25, 1990). Rtpon adopted by members 
of the National Governors' Association, pp. 3,6.] 
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gj* j Curriculum & Instruction Resource Center 

Region B 

Technical Assistance Center 

did you know that... r^^*^ 

Goal states: By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready 
to learn? 

In an Education Summit meeting in Charlottesville, Virginia Ui February ^-^^T^L 
S a* G^rn^drLd a se, of challenging National Go*s for Education. The objecuves under 

the readiness for school goal stated above are: 

1) All disadvantaged and disabled children will have access to high quality and developmental 
appropriate preschool programs that help prepare children for school. 

2) Every parent in America will be . child's first teacher and devote time each day helping his or 
her preschool child learn; parents will have access to the training and support they need. 

3^ Children will receive the nutrition and health care needed to arrive at school wi* healthy 
^SSos^Tm number of low birthweigh, babies will be significantly reduced through 
enhanced prenatal health systems. 

In the text accompanying the goals, parents are encouraged to actively help tharchildren 
team C^ta^tattWaittbta*' ?aren«s, especially in pocn- undereduc^ed 

ScT^^oW «» ^^^^^^nZ^and 
health of young children, low income families should also be provided wtth moused maternal and 

child health coverage." 

strong parental Involvement "Our first priority must be to provide at least one year of preschool 
all disadvantaged children." 

In addition to better preparing children for school, the text of the National Goals slates that "we 

gardless of variations in students' interest, capacities, or learning styles. 
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Curriculum & Instruction Resource Center 
Region B 

Technical Assistance Center 



did you know that... umerTLiw^, 

SEAs must assure the provision of appropriate educational services 
to migratory preschool children? 

The Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondly School taP" 51 ^'*™^* rf 
1988, Pan D, Subpart 1, provide that states meet the special educational needs <* 
children. No differentiation is made between services to school age and preschool duUren. 
Thus, the SEA is responsible to making appropriate provisions to the educational needs of 
preschool children. 

Unlike the old legislation, the new law makes no special considerations, such as the 
requirement of services only if they do not detract from the operation <*j™S^J" 
a7e children. Consistent with the statewide needs assessment and u> accordjma w.As^ce 
pnorities, SEAs must now provide to educational services to migratory children below the 
level at wluchthe operating agency provides a free public educatron. Impor- 
tant features of the legislation include; 

L A needs assessment which involves the following: 

a. identification of the children, consistent with service priorities, who would 
benefit from preschool services; 

b. determination of a large enough concentration of children to warrant a 
preschool project; 

c. an assessment of the relative need of preschool migrant children as compared to 
school-age children; 

d. the availability of existing and appropriate preschool projects; 

e. the extent to which existing projects meet the educational needs of preschool 
children. 

(OVER) 
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Migratory Preschool Services DYK2I91 



2. The opportunity to coordinate with ewsting agencies providing preschool 
projects, such as Head Start, Even Start, Reading is Fundamental, and Healthy Start, 
as well as local programs (including Chapter 1). 

3. The possibility of supplementing existing programs with Migrant Education 
Program funds. 

4. The responsibility to provide appropriate services if none exist 

5. The responsibility to evaluate the overall progress, including the educational 
progress, of migratory children who participate in preschool projects. 



Preschool programs are to be developed on the basis of a needs assessment For children 
aged three and over, projects should include instruction, child development and day care. For 
children under three, day care services are sufficient 
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Curriculum & Instruction Resource Center 
Region B 

Technical Assistance Center 



did VOU knOW that:* Even Start programs 
integrateearty childhood education and aduU education for parents 
into a unified program? 

Even Sun prograrns provide family-centered education to (1) help p^B tchievt 
»nd (3) prepare young children for success in regular school programs. 

Participants may include any Ramus eUgible to participate in adult baric education 
programs under the Adult Education Act who also have cjulta ggsd Jjftl tnclustve, re- 
siding in a Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area. 

Home-based instruction is a distinctive component of Even Start programs. Another 
major feature is cooperation and coordination with other existing commuruty programs 
and services, such as Head Start, Adult Education programs and others. 

Even Stan projects are selected ^ aiding to the following enter* *%°»^ 
to successfully meet their goals, those serving the greatest percentage of ehgrble children 
and parents, those demonstrating the greatest coordination between relevant ^sennce 
providers in the community, those with reasonable budgets, -ludmg prions for local 
toding. those representative of urban and null 1 areas from 

States, and those showing the greatest promise for provrdmg models transferrable to other 



sites. 



Even Start projects are independently evaluated annually to determine their effective- 
ness in providing) services to specia. populations. 2) ^f^^^ST 
mining, 4) home-based programs involving parents and children. S) cowdmanon with 
related programs, and 6) training of related personnel in appropnate skill areas. 
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Curriculum & Instruction Resource Center 
Region B 

Technical Assistance Center 



did you know that... 

Chapter 1 programs can serve handicapped children? 

Chapter 1 services must supplement, not supplant. Special Education arrirelated 
services to children with handicaps. Examples of ways to do this include the following: 

1. In-dass 

An educational aide, tutor, or teacher can provide supplemental instructional 
assistance to Chapter 1 students who may also be handicapped during their main- 
streamed instructional activities. For example, if a handicapped student has been 
determined to be educationally deprived in language arts, the in-class tutor can provide 
assistance during the time the student is mainstreamcd into language arts acovmes. 
This in-class tutor can work with all those in the language am class who have been 
identified as eligible for and selected to receive Chapter 1 services. In tms manner, 
there is maximum coordination with the tegular classroom teacher since services a re 
provided in the regular classroom and the handicapped students are not segregated from 
non-handicapped students when Chapter 1 services are provided. 

2. Multiple-funded teacher 

A special education teacher can be multiple funded by special education funds and 
Chapter 1 funds m order to tfach handicapped students for a portion of the day andaapterl 
^nts taaporuon of theday. In the portion of the day during which 
with Chapter Indents, the teacher would be working with some of the hanmcapped smdents 
who were identified as eligible for and selected to receive Chapter J ^tees. 
there would be automatic coordination for those students inspecial education and Ouster 1 
since the same teacher would be providing both services. This ^^/°^ d * e ^? fftr 
sufficient time with the regular teachers for coordinating Chapter and regular services for 
non-handicapped Chapter 1 students (pps. 112-113, Chapter I Policy Manual). 

Questions regarding services to handicapped children are addressed on pages 64, 1 12, 1 13 
and 1 17 of the Chapter 1 Policy Manual. 
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Curriculum & Instruction Resource Center 
Region B 

Technical Assistance Center 

did you know that... p^s? focuses 

on the provision of early intervention services to handicapped or high-ris 
young children aged 0 to 3 and 3 to 5? 



Public Law 99-457, Title 1, provides for early intervention services to handicapped or 
high-risk children from birth to age 3 in order to enhance their early d^velq^ent and 
minimize the risk of developmental delays. Its major reforms include the following re- 
quirements: 

1) A rnnrtliniunl imllhtivtf^ 9 P nroach - Professionals must use a coordinated, 
multimsciplinary approach covering several different agencies and specialties in order to 
provide services to young handicapped children. 

*) Fnmilv em powerment For children 0 to 3 years old. the law mandates an Individ- 
ual Family Service Plan (rather than just an IEP) that focuses service delh/ery ^ handi- 
capped and at-risk children within the larger context of the family unit. Parent input is 
included in decision-making. 

3) Mtgnaayx Staffing . A variety of alternative staffing models and personnel prepa- 
ration models are to be developed and tried out in order to expand the ^tyofhi^y^ 
wined professionals to provide multi-disciplinary services to handicapped preschoolers in 
new ways. 

Title n of PL 99-457 mandates full educational services to all preschool age s handi- 
capped children between 3 and 5 years, guaranteeing them a free, appropriate public educa- 



tion. 
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Resource Materials 




Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs 



from 



A RESOURCE GUIDE 
TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



The programs outlined in the following pages are described in detailin the 1988 
ASCD publication, A Resource Guide to Public School Early Childhood Programs, 
edited by Cynthia Warger. Although this resource guide is two years old, ftew excerpts 
have been provided to demonstrate the recent scope of su^ssful eariy ctaldhood 1 educa- 
tion programming. [ These adaptations were made by: Dr. Bonnie Fisher, PRC, 2601 
Fortune Circle East, Suite 300A, IndianapoUs, IN 46241.] 
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Noteworthy Early Childhood Programs From ASCD Guide 



Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Early Childhood Family Education 

Project Description 

The goal of the Early Childhood Family Education program is to build and support the 
confidence and competence of parents and expectant parents by proyidingthe best possible 
parent-chad interaction and environment for the sodal, emotional, physical, and intellectual 
development of their enfldren. All city residents and their young children from birth to 
kindergarten are eligible to participate. Expectant parents, including teens, and parents 
whose children have special developmenta ueeds are also served 

On average, families spend two hours a week in classes located at neighborhood ECFE 
centers. Each week, parents and children, guided by early childhood teachers and parent 
educators, are involved from 15 to 45 minutes in developmental^ appropriate activities in 
an environment that fosters run, exploration, and mutual learning. Later, parents go to a 
discussion group while children are cared for in the early chfldhood room. Parent group 
participation is voluntary and usually centers on discussion of specific issues of child 
development, parenting, learning, etc Additional services in the areas of screening and 
training are provided by special education personnel, social workers, speech dinioans, and 
physical and occupational therapists. Bilingual classes for southeast Asian and Hispanic 
parents are also conducted. 

The program follows the school calendar (September-May). There are two-hour 
segments during the morning, afternoon, and evening, as well as occasional weekend classes 
andspecial events. It is adininistered by Community Education, a unit of the Minneapolis 
Public School District, which keeps staff/child ratios small: 1:3 for infants, 1:7 for toddlers, 
and 1:12 for preschoolers. 

The program is funded by state and local taxes, parent fees, in-kind contributions from 
the school district, and grants. 

Contact: Robert Z. Brancale, Coordinator t 
Susan-Dreves-Ubson, Early Childhood Family Educauon Specialist 
Minneapolis Early Childhood Family Education 
1006 West Lake St 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 
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H«,~ar<k. Early CMUBiooi Tntnmt From ASCDCmuU 



Page 3 



Brownsville Independent School District 
Brownsville, Tens 

A Prtklndtrjartner Instructions! Television Program 
Project Description 

Faced with the situation in 1980 that 95% of entering J^S^aV^^'^' 

English and that this trend was going to ^^-^^f^?^^^, 
awanted a three-year grant to develop "El Arco Iris" (The Rsinbow), a prekinde^anen 
SSonanSS Wnin. The project has produced 3«videotapes with an Enghsh 
a S^h^l^ (toeSed to children Hid their parents. The goal of the pro^ctis to 
^BadVSeenwnce level readiness skills of prekindergarten, iMte^English-ftofident 
CLEP) children, especially in the areas of cognitive, physical, social/emotional, and language 
development Tbeproject is designed to promote maximum language development m both 
|3and Spanish, provide a firm base lor other academic learning experiences, and 
Scfease tbe envtonrantal experiences of LEP preschoolers and then- parents living in 
target areas of tbe community. 

Each videotape contains a lesson, storytelling segment, and home activity. Each 
videotape lesson generally covers some aspect of visual and auditory skill deve opmen and 
cXnTsuch elements as field trips, puppets, and characters. 1* ^ d ^^^ 
on the child, family, and the community, with many holiday themes introduced to help the 
child learn about the cultural context of the community. 

In the program, parents and their children attend two 1 1/2-bour sessions each week. 
They view major parts of the instructional videotape together Afterwards, they have 
sVpa^ da^ wiS^tructional aides. The children's aide reinforces tbe objectives of *e 
teSn. and the parents' aide discusses the lesson and demonstrates at-home ennchmen 
activities. Parents are coached on how they can improve their children s academe 
achievement and self-concept at home. 

The program, excluding videotape development costs, is approximately $300 per pupil. 
Almoughthfmodel wasdesigned to meet the needs of a bilingual population, tbe forma 
is appropriate for school districts that want to increase parent involvement, provide low-cost 
prekindergarten instruction, and produce their own videotaped lessons. 

Contact: Emma Gavito, Bilingual Curriculum Coordinator 
Brownsville Independent School District 
1625 Price Road 
Brownsville, TX 78521 
(512) 546-5354 
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Noteworthy Early Childh ood Programs From ASCD Guide f*L- 

Westilde Community Schools 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Integrating Special Needs Learners into Mainstream Classrooms 
Project Description 

The Westside Community Schools operates 6 early childhood centers^which provide 
year-round, educational programs for children ages 18 months to 12 years. T*f* P"S^ 
^l^^^^Zoc^ preschool day care, and before^ ^school 
care. Tne children represent the total spectrum of **Jf%* b ^ 
needs. e,«., noentally handicapped, inulti-hanmcapped, orthopedically impaired, speech- 
iS^^^l^^k *nd other healm impaired The goal for ^special 
Scon^oneTfa to provide least restrictive environment for the handicapped child 
within the educational context 

A multi-disciplinary team, which is made up of a school psychologist, speech therapist, 
occu^to^V^p^ therapist, vision specialist, hearing spedaUst and other 
Sonal dStici^uses several formal tests to determine the handicapping 
cona?tioTof ^TchUd and the best educational placement One of the 6 centers serves all 
mainstreamed special-needs preschoolers. 

A typical schedule at the center might be: 




7 a.m.-9 a.m. 
9 a.m.-ll:30 a.m. 




Before school care 
Preschool (special needs children 
mainstreamed) 
11:30 a.m.«12:15 p.m. Lunch: feeding program for 

severely /profoundly handicapped 
children 

12:15 p.m.-6 p.m After school care 
1 p.m.-3:30 p.m Special needs preschool with some 

mainstreaming in day-care 

Tne curriculum is based on the High/Scope philosophy s ^/f^ 
ratios are kept small: 1:5 for toddlers (18 mos,3 years), 1:8 for 3-year-olds, 1:10 for 
preschool, and 1:10-1:15 for school-age. An open door policy for parents encourages Aem 
fo ^ volunteer, provide snacks, or be a story teller. In addition, parents and teacheis 
havTorganized the Parent Advisory Ctormnittee, through which they share m policy making, 
discuss problems, and conduct special projects. 

Contact: Penny Gildea, Director of Early Childhood Education 
Do-een Schelle, Special Education Teacher 
Westside Community Schools and 
Westside Early Childhood Centers 
909 South 76th St 
Omaha, NE 68114 
(402) 390-2100 or (402) 390-8205 
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Seawell Elemental? School 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Developmental/Experiential K-l Program 

Project Description 

The major goal of this project has been to translate developmental theory into 
appropriate educational practice for 5-and 6-year olds in a public school setting. The 
educational program considers the total cognitive, affective, and psychomotor growth of the 
child, has a curriculum organized around the developmental needs, interests, and learning 
styles of each child, encourages each child to participate actively in their learning, and pays 
equal attention to the method and content of teaching. 

The Early Prevention of School Failure (EPSF) program is used to assess all entering 
kindergarten children, who t.me from diverse ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Children are grouped heterogeneously, and educationally handicapped pupils typically are 
mainstreamed. Children who have developmental delays have their classroom program 
individualized to meet their needs and are retested in the spring to determine their progress. 

Three components of curriculum organization and three of classroom management form 
the basis for the educational program. The curriculum organization components include 
learning centers, skills groups, and units of study. The classroom management components 
include color coding, written contracts, and internal and external aspects of discipline. Each 
day, children are given feedback on products and written work. As a result, children achieve 
an appropriate level of mastery on one activity before beginning another. Each child also 
has T daily conference with the classroom teacher to review contract activities and projects. 
The child's work is attached to the contract and sent home each day. 

Parent involvement is encouraged through an open visitation policy, two regularly 
scheduled conferences with the classroom teacher each year, and newsletters and memos. 
PTA functions are structured around individual classrooms rather than the entire school. 
Parents also help plan classroom enrichment activities. 

Base funding is the same as that for all elementary programs in the state of North Carolina. 

Contact: Barbara Lawler, Principal 
Kay Drake, Markie Pringle, Teachers 
Seawell Elementary School 
SeaweU School Rd. 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
(919) 9674343 
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Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 

State and Nationally Accredited PreWndergarten Program 

Project Description 

Targeted to 4-year old children, the preschool program of the Baltimore City Public 
Schools aims to provide experiences that promote the cognitive emotional, social, and 
physical development of young children. Subgoals include the enhancement of language 
development, proper development of gross and fine motor skills, provision of experiences 
that foster positive self-concept and creativity, and ensuring a safe and developmental^ 
appropriate environment 

Emphasis is placed on consideration of the strengths, interests, needs, and diverse 
backgrounds that young children bring to school Teachers are required to plan activities 
that allow for active exploration and utilization of all sensory areas and use of 
developmental^ appropriate materials and settings. Teachers use the "Basic learnings 
Objectives" guide in planning educational activities. Teachers rely on an integrated, 
thematic unit approach, defined here as an instructional plan incorporating basic concepts 
from many subject areas. Classes meet for 2 1/2 hours daily. 

Each class is assigned an early childhood certified teacher and an aide. The 
teacher/pupil ratio is 1:10, and class size is limited to 20. 

Parents help plan their children's program, help cany it out, and help evaluate its 
success. Many schools have a school-community liaison worker who recruits parents to serve 
in parent councils and in classrooms as volunteers. Training sessions on parenting and 
parent discussion groups with community leaders and outside agency representatives are 
regularly scheduled. 

Funding for the program comes from local, state, and federal tax monies, including the 
Chapter I program. 

Contact: Carla Brewington-Ford, Supervisor 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
200 East North Avenue 
Baltimore, MD 21202 
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Johnson County Schools 
Mountain (Sty, Tennessee 

Head Start -Preschool Handicapped Program 

Project Description 

This project is directed to children ages 3 to 5 yean old, who show developmental delays 
in more than one area assessed during the annual systemwide screening program or who 
have been referred by local health care providers and the Tennessee Child Health and 
Development Program. The objective of the project is to assure the early identification of 
young children's developmental needs and to work together with parents to achieve effective 
intervention. The project operates cooperatively with the district's Head Start program. 

As part of the project, each child is assessed using Griffin and Sanford's LEARNING 
ACCOMPLISHMENT PROFILE-DIAGNOSTIC (LAP-D), which is designed to provide 
teachers of young children with a criterion-referenced record of the child's existing skills. 
Use of the LAP-D enables the teacher to identify developmental^ appropriate learning 
objectives for each child, measure progress through changes in rate of development, and 
provide specific information relevant to pupil learning. 

The curriculum is based upon A PLANNING GUIDE: THE PRESCHOOL 
CURRICULUM prepared by Chapel Hill Training-Outreach Programs. This book contains 
topical units arranged in a sequence of daily activities, and through these activities the 
child's progress in developing gross and fine motor skills, social and cognitive skills, 
language, and self help is promoted. 

The teaching procedures reflect strategies of task analysis, reverse chaining, and positive 
reinforcement Learning activities provided in the classroom are also incorporated into a 
home follow-up program. 

The program runs 61/2 hours each day, unless there is a need to modify the length, and 
3- and 4-year olds have the option of attending two or four days per week, depending on 
their needs. For the homebound child with severe handicaps, home counseling and 
educational sessions are provided regularly. 

Sources of funding for the project come from the federal Head Start program, 
nonfederal sources, and a Preschool Incentive Program sponsored by the state. 

Contact: Ann M. Hampton, Director 
211 N. Church St. 
Mountain City, TN 37683 
(615) 727-7911 
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Head Suit Program 
Fairfax County, Virginia 

Cognitively Oriented Pmchoo! Cnntcaloni 

Project Description 

This oroiert serves primari^ 
as w^aKelw intellectual capacities. The mission of the 

moWis to meeube diverse aS^of the children and their famflies, to foster improved 
hcaWi status, lo stimulate gains in cognitive and language skills development, to encourage 

involvement of parents in their children's education. 

The Cognitively Oriented Preschool Curriculum is based on Piagefs constructs of child 
developmtnTand focuses on the preoperational stage. T^e content of the «a™Jum 
coSof 50 key experiences organized within 8 categories: active learning, language 
experiencing, lan^iagerepresenting, classification, seriation, numbers, spatial relations, and 
tin£ A^leaVnuTwbere ^learner initiates direct interaction with people, objects, and 
events, is the process used in the cognitively oriented curriculum. The key experiences in 
active learning are: 

* Exploring actively with all senses 

* Discovering relations through direct experience 

* Manipulating, transforming, and combining materials 

* Choosing materials, activities, purposes 

* Acquiring skills with tools and equipment 

* Using the large muscles 

* Taking care of one's own needs 

The curriculum is not dependent on any particular testing or screening methodology. 
Currently, the Denver Developmental Screening Test is used for testing purposes. 

Head Start teachers and aides in the project receive intensive training , from the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, whose curriculum guide is the foundation 
of this project 

Funding comes from the federal Head Start program and from tuition payments by other 
local education agencies. 

Contact: Sandy Lowe 

Fairfax Department of Community Action 

Fair Oaks Corporate Center 

11216 Waples Mill Rd. 

Fairfax, VA 22030 

(703)246-M71 
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Lindbergh School District 
Sunset Hills, Missouri 

A Joint Venture Between Tm Dlftricts: 
AOon-Undbergh Early Childhood Education Program 

Project Description 

«i a .v. of the Affton and Lindbergh school districts, this early 

6^toli^Xougb 8 different prognun^ 

Srto c^ta^ consistent* help famflies mato ajpodti* mttftmtton to the* 
dOd's first venture into education and the community. Its programs are. 

• Early Childhood Education - serves children 21/2 - 5 years 

of age. Three hour sessions, morning or afternoon. 
Curriculum based on High/Scope Cognitive* Oriented 
Curriculum* 

• Early Childhood Extended Day - child care from 6:30 a.m. to 

6 p .m year round. Activities also built around 
High/Scope curriculum. 

• Kindergarten Extended Day - morning or afternoon classes in 

addition to regular kindergarten. Classes are 

child's regular school. . . . A _ 

• Developmental Kindergarten - after school enrichment program 

for children with special needs. 

• School Age Extended Day - for grades 1 through 6. 

• Parents as First Teachers - parents receive information 

about skills and development appropriate to every stage 
of the child's early years. 

• Parent-Toddler Education - for children aged 18-36 months, 

parent-toddler classes meet for two hours, once a week, 
for 12 weeks. Parents and children are scheduled ^ 
together for one hour, and second hour is a parents 
discussion group. 

• Special Education - free developmental screening ^ for 

duldren 5 years or younger, followed by totalized 
educational plan (IEP) designed for each child. 

The funding for this project comes from the state and other sources, including fees from 
participants. 

Contact: Elma Annistead, Associate Supermtendcnt 
SheSa Sherman, Director of Early Childhood and Principal 
Lindbergh School District 
1225 Eddie and Park 
Sunset Hills, MO 63127 
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The 



Boy 

by Helen E. Buckley 




Once a little boy went to school. 
One morning, 

When the little boy had been in school a while, 
The teacher said: 

"Today we are going to make a picture." 
"Good!" thought the little boy. 
He liked to make pictures. 
He could make all kinds. 
Lions and tigers, 

Chickens and cows, trains and boats, 
And he took out his box of crayons 
And began to draw. 

But the teacher said: "Wait! 

It is not time to begin 

And she waited until everyone looked ready. 

"Now," said the teacher, 

"We are going to make flowers." 

"Good!" thought the little boy. 

He liked to make flowers, 

And he began to make beautiful ones 

With his pink and orange and blue crayons. 

But the teacher said, "Wait! 

I will show you how." 

And it was red, with a green stem. 
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"There," said the teacher, 
"Now you may begin." 

The little boy looked at the teacher's. 
Then he looked at his own flower. 

He liked his flower better than the teacher's. 
But he did not say this. 

He just turned his paper over 

And made a flower like the teacher's. 

It was red, with a green stem. 

On another day, when the little boy had opened 
The door from the outside all by himself, 
The teacher said: 

"Today we are going to make something with clay." 

"Good!" thought the little boy. 

Snakes and snowmen. 

Elephants and mice, cars, and trucks, 

And he began to pull and pinch 

His ball of clay. 

But the teacher said, "Wait! 

And I will show you how." 

And she showed everyone how to make 

One deep dish. 

"There," said the teacher. 

"Now you may begin." 



The Little Boy 
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The little boy looked at the teacher's dish, 

Then he looked at his own. 

He liked his dishes better than the teacher's. 




But he did not say this. 

He just rolled his clay into a big ball again 

And made a dish like the teacher's 

It was a deep dish. 

And pretty soon 

The little boy learned to wait, 

And to watch 

And to make things just like the teacher. 
And pretty soon 

He didn't make things of his own anymore. 

Then it happened 

That the little boy and his family 

Moved to another house, 

In another city, 

And the little boy 

Had to go to another school. 

And the very first day 

He was there. 

The teacher said: 

Today we are going to make a picture." 

"Good!" thought the little boy, 
And he waited for the teacher 
to tell him what to do. 
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But the teacher didn't say anything. 

She just walked around the room. 

When she came to the little boy 

She said, "Don't you want to make a picture?" 

"Yes," said the little boy. 
"What are we going to make?" 

"I don't know until you make it," said the teacher. 

"How shall I make it?" asked the little boy. 

"Why, any way you like," said the teacher. 

"Any color?" asked the little boy. 

"Any color," said the teacher. 

"If everyone made the same picture, 

And used the same colors, 

How would I know who made what, 

And which was which?" 

"I don't know," said the little boy. 



And he began to make 
a red flower 
with a green stem. 
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GETTING THEM READY FOR SCHOOL 

Preschool Activities 




Anchorage School District 
Community Relations Department 
Anchorage, Alaska 
Spring 1985 
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FINGER PLAYS 

5 little squirrels 
Standing by the Door 
1 ran away 
Then there were 4. 

4 little squirrels 
Playing 1n a tree 
1 ran away 
Then there were 3. 

3 little squirrels 
Sitting 1n a shoe 

1 ran away 

Then there were 2, 

2 little squirrels 
Nibbling on a bun 
1 ran away 

Then there was one. 

1 little squirrel 

Has no fun 

He ran away 

Then there was none. 
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HATH READINESS 



HOMEMADE PUZZLES 
Materials 

Pictures from calendar, postcards or magazine 
Cardboard (bottom of gift box 1s perfect) 
Glue, scissors 

What You Do 

Paste the picture on the cardboard. Remember, the better you paste, the 
better the puzzle. 

When dry, cut the puzzle into puzzle pieces. Puzzle can be easy or hard 
depends on your child's age and abilities. 

Have the child put the puzzles together. 

School Skills 

Manipulate objects 
Copy and continue pattern 
Recognize shapes 
Size discrimination 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 



PICK-A-PAIR 



Materials 

2 medium sue paper bags 

2 pieces (each about 2 Inches square) of the following: sandpaper, cotton 
flannel, foil, corrugated board, sponge, corduroy, silk, wrapping 
paper, plastic tops, old washcloths, etc. 



What You Do 

label the bags A and B. Separate the parls putting one Item in each bag. Foi 
example, one sponge goes in bag A and one in bag B. 

Ask the child to reach into bag A (without peeking) and select in object. 
Talk about how it feels and what it might be. 

Have child reach Into bag B (again, without looking) and find the matching 

item. 

When the item is found, have the child place both items together on the table 
and talk about what they are used for. Continue until all objects are 
matched. 



School Skills 

Respond to adults 
Following directions 
Recalling 
Classifying 
Sentence patterns 
Feeling words 
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MATH READINESS 



RED HEARTS 

Materials Heeded 

Deck of old playing cards 

Shoestring knotted at one end 

Knife or scissors to punch hole 

Candy red hots, jellybeans or Hfesavers 



Use the 2 to 10 of hears and clubs. Cut the cards so that only the number not 
the symbol in the left-hand comer shows. Cut strip from the right-hand side 
to remove the symbol and number. Punch a hole at the top of each card. 




What You Do 

You and the child find a quiet place to play. Place the 2, 3, 4, a»d 5 of 
clubs in front of the child. 

Point to the clubs. 

Say, "These little black things are called clubs." 

Point to the numbers. Say, "Look at this number and tell me how many clubs 

are on the card." 

M This number always tells how many clubs are on 
the card." 
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Put the candles 1n front of child. Say, "Put one candy In the middle of each 

club." 

"How many candles did you need for 
this card?" 

Continue with remaining cards. 

If child gets tired of this game, have him/her place the cards on the 
shoestring 1n order. 



School Skills 

Practice eye-hand coordination 
Develop size discrimination 
Hatching objects 
Counting objects 
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ANCHORAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Comity teUtlora O^rtmt 



SIGHT Afffl SOUND ACTIVITY 

RING HY CHIMES 
Materials Heeded 

wind chimes (at l*ast 2) of different materials: wood, metal .plastic, glass, 

shells* ceramic 

What You Do 

Hang chimes up 1n front of the child... over a chair, on a doorknob, etc. 

Say, "Let's look at these pretty things that belong ouxslde. We call them 
wind chimes." 

"Why .do you think they are called wind chimes?" (prompt 1f necessary) 
Ring the different chimes. 

"Do the different chimes sound the same?" 
"Why?" 

"I was moving the chimes just then, but what makes them move when they 
are outside?" (prompt 1f necessary) 

Ring each set of chimes, one at a time, and repeat the euestlon: 
"What are these chimes made of?" 

School Skills 

emphasize auditory discrimination 
stimulate awareness of sounds 
develop vocabulary of sound words 
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ANCHORAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Cowilty Relation* Dto«rt»nt 



SIGHT AND SOUND ACTIVITY 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
Materials Needed 
measuring cups 

plastic or metal measuring spoons 

plastic or metal shoestring, knotted at one end 

What You Do 

Place separate cups 1n front of the child. 

Say, "What are the names of these things we found 1n the kitchen?" 
"What do we use them for?" 
"Do they all look the same size to you?" 
"Do they all look the same color?" 

"Place the cups together 1n a nest. Start with the big one. Which one 
comes next?" 

"How many are there al together?" 
Now, place spoons 1n front of the child. 

Say "Now I want you to do something different. Start with the little spoon 
and put them 1n a row from the smallest to the biggest." 

Hand child the shoelace. 

Say, "Now let's string these together starting with the biggest. Tell me how 
many there are." 

School Skills 

practice eye-hand coordination 
emphasize color discrimination 
develop size discrimination 
count objects 
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ANCHORAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Ccwwnity R«Ut1on» O^rtwnt 



Handout 

A PICTURE DICTIONARY 
Materials 

a scrap book of large pieces of paper 

crayons or felt tip Barkers 

magazines, postcards, old greeting cards 

scissors 

paste or glue 

What You Do 

To make the scrap book: 

1. Fold large sheets of paper 1n half. 

2. Tie 1n the middle with a piece of string or yarn. To *ake a sturdier 
book, punch two holes along the center fold and thread string through the 
holes before tying. 

3. Use a crayon or felt tip maker to print a letter of the alphabet In the 
corner of each page. 

The Learning Process 

Have your child look for pictures of things that begin with each letter. Try 
to f lid several pictures to go with each letter and paste them on the 
a^pHa?e%Sge. BE? the name of each picture. Adding pictures and words 
can be an ongoing project. 

Note to the parent: Try to avoid pictures of things that begin with two 
^sonants! E eTTshell, or truck. Use such words as owl, orange, penny, 
potato, etc. 

— or — 

Scrapbook 

Have child cut out magazine or newspaper pictures and glue them on the sheets 
of paper (Suggestions: babies, toys, cars, pets, etc.) Cut out words the 
child knows and match them up with the pictures. 

— or — 
Personal Storybook 

The surest way to encourage your child's love for books 1s to encourage him or 
her to wrltSJ book of their very own. This helps the child understand that a 
book is a story written down. Children who write books about themselves will 
be more interested 1n books other people write. 
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write what your child dictates in capital and lower-case letters so it looks 
just llto t& print i„ a book. Be sSre to put the child's picture and name on 
the front of the book. 

What's hissing? A Same for W ould-Be Detectives 

Materials 

large piece of cardboard 

an assortment of objects, such as: 

a knife, fork, spoon, large spoon, spatula, can opener 
— many crayons, each a different color 

~ Utters of the alphabet or numbers, each written on J separate slip of 
paper. (This 1s where you can use your sandpaper letters or numbers./ 

What You Do 

1. Spread the objects you've chosen to use on a table. 

2. Have large cardboard screen ready. 

3. Call child to the table. 

The learning Process 

u»w» thp child look at objects on the table. Place the cardboard screen in 
froVSf ?he objects and remive one object. Remove the cardboard screen and 
hm the child gSess which object is missing. You can make the game quite 
simple or very hard depending on your child's age and ability. 

SCHOOL SKILLS* Match and recognize sets out of sequence, recognize numbers 
aOTiliR^ recall , picture interpretation, classifying, sequencing, 
following directions! cooperating, responding to adults, recognizing basic 
colors, observation skills and memory. 
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ANCHORAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Cow>4ty Rt1«t<on» Dap«r«tt 

SIGHT AND SOUND ACTIVITY 



PLAYFUL POUCH 

Materials Needed 
drawstring pouch, small 

assortment of small objects to fit Into pouch (e.g. bottle caps, coins, 
macaroni, buttons, jacks, etc.) 

flannel board (optional) 
What You Do 

Lay out groups of Hems on flannel board or other flat surface. 

Say. "Look at these things I have put on the flannel board (or flat surface). 
Can you tell me what 1s 1n each group?" 

"Good. Now I want you to close your eyes and I will put something 1n the 
pouch. 

"Open your eyes. Can you guess what's 1n the pouch by shaking It?" 

Give closed pouch you have filled to the child and encourage her/him to shake 
1t. Child guesses. 

You continue, "Let's open 1t and see 1f you guessed right." 

Continue the game for as long as Interest lasts. 

Game can be reversed so that child fills pouch and adult guesses. 

School Skills 

eye-hand coordination 

reinforce auditory discrimination 

label objects 

count objects 
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SIGHT AND SOUND ACTIVITY 



SANDSATIONS 
Materials Needed 

cookie cutters (small, medium and large of the same design) 

wooden spoons (a set of varying sizes) 

strainer 

What You Do 

Do this activity in sandbox or fill a large sturdy cardboard or plastic 
container with damp sand, sawdust, or dirt. Place cookie cutters and sand In 
front of the child. 

Say "What do we usually use these for? What 1s your favorite shaped cookie?" 
"Find all the little cookie cutters and put them together in the box.** 
"How many are there?" 

"Find the small, medium, and large shapes and put them inside each other." 

Repeat activity using all the shapes. After completion, remove the cookie 
cutters and place spoons in front of the child. 

Say, "Now we'll do something different with the wooden spoons." 
"Let's see if you can make them stand up 1n the sand." 

"Now make a row of spoons with the biggest one first and the smallest one 

last." 

"How many spoons are there?" 
Remove all but one spoon and place the strainer in front of the child. 
Instruct the child to shovel some sand inside the strainer. 
Say, "Let's see what happens when you shake the strainer." 

Encourage the child to discuss the pattern made by the sand coming out of the 
strainer. 
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School Skills 

develop eye-hand coordination and sensory awareness 
stimulate size discrimination 
reinforce spatial awareness 
discriminate shapes: circle, line 
count objects 

emphasize concept of first and last 
establish concept of small, medium, large 
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MATH READINESS 



COUNTING GAMES or What's in a Name? 

Piebhcoolers can recite the numbers (with varying degrees of accuracy). It 1s 
important that they know what the numbers mean. It 1s better to count real 
things 1n real situations than to merely recite. 



Materials 

Anything 1n the house 



What You Do 

You can count such things as: 

... stairs you climb together 
... buttons on your shirt 
... chairs in the room 
... forks on the table 
... dishes in the dishrack 




You can also request things for the child to do: 



. .. Please bring enough spoons for everyone at the table. 
. .. We'll each have ten raisins. 
...How many pairs of pants did we wash? 
...How many sweatshirts do you have? 



You can help your child begin to recognize numbers: 

...on clocks and calendars 
... in shoes and coats 
...on scales and cans 
...on buses and street signs 
... on dials and switches 
...on buildings and boxes 
...on pricetags and stickers 
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MATH READINESS 



COUNTING POPSICIES 
Materials 

Popsicle sticks, coffee stirrers, or tongue depressors 

Dried peas or beans 

Glue 

What You D 

1. Have your child count out ten popsicle sticks. 

2. Glue 1 pea on first stick, 2 on second stick, 3 on third stick, finishing 
with 10 peas on tenth stick. 

School Skills 

Practice eye-hand coordination 
Count things 

Adaptation 

Use counting sticks to give child addition and subtraction practice. 
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FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 

These are things that a kindergarten student will be expected to know by the 
end of their first school year. 

1. Left - Right 

2. Top - Bottom 

3. Up - Down 

4. In - Out 

5. Full - Empty 

6. On 

7. Over - Under 

8. Beginning - Middle - End 

9. Identify row 

10. Point to 

11. Draw a line under or to 

12. Circle the X 

13. Yes - No 

14. Time words (Yesterday - Tomorrow - Noon, etc.) 
Materials Needed 

Things found in any room in the house. 
What to Do 

1. Tell the child that you will be playing a listen-and-do game. (It 1s 
good to tell children what you are doing and why.) 

2. If you wish, demonstrate for the child three things that you would like 
them to learn from the 14 Item list. 

Example : 1) Put your left shoe next to my right shoe. 

2) Sit on the big chair. 

3) Walk in the bathroom, then out of the bathroom. 



3. This exercise should take a few minutes out of each day. Repeating one 
item and adding two new concepts would be good. 

4. If you wish, give the child a reward for correct responses. This could 
be anything from a hug to a word of praise. 



Another good activity for following directions is Simon Says. 




